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ELISABETH RETHBERG 
CAs Helen of Troy 


Who Was Chosen to Create the Title Role in the World Premiére Performance of 
the New Richard Strauss Opera, “The Egyptian Helen,” June 6th 
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VN. LINDSAY NORDEN 
who has been reengaged as director of the Brahms Chorus 
of Philadelphia. At the recent annual meeting of the 
Chorus, the following were elected officers for the coming 
two years: Walter Evans, president; John Harper, vice 
president; Mary Ancona, treasurer; Helen C. Cumings, 
secretary, and Robert Younger, librarian. Other members 
of the Chorus elected to the board were William L. Paton, 
Anna P. Steele, Mrs. Leona K. Edwards and Isabel Bradly. 
The Chorus has just completed its second season of orgam- 
cation and has prepared an unusually interesting program for 

the coming season. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt ) 
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» Ne Baber 4 lle , 
pan (Photo by Baker Art Gallery.) who has been enjoying a busy season as concert accompa- 
nist as well as teaching voice and piano at her New York 

studio 
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VAN GELDER AND 

PUPILS, 
2 appeared recently in a bene- 
fit concert at Birchard Hall, 
eae ore Left to right: 
(Front ro Rhea Becker, 
Estelle Gleissner, Marie Van 
Gelder, sa Mandelin, Leslie 
Eadie; (second row) Florence 
Keuthen, Christine W. Black, 
Mildred Galluba, Mae onke, 
Viriam Arrington. The rose 
l was presented to Mme. 
Van Gelder y these artist- 
pupils, Josefine Lambdin Kay, 
composer three songs sung at 
this affair, is seated at the 
piano, with Harry Futterman, 
tenor pupil of Mme. Van Ge 

der, * standing. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
In Europe 1927-28: Hotel Marino, Milan 
Artist Pupils Perfected in Italian and 
French Opera and Started on Careers 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Artist-pupil of the late Rosine Laborde of 
Paris, France 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
‘ VOCAL STLDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Srupio: 26 Gramercy Parx, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 181st St., N. ¥. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—T heory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Will teach in New York City this summer. 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 


Co- ange —_ Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
many 

Author of “Song Secrets,” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO yee 

Teacher of Moos Prominent Singer 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. ‘Trafalgar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, telephone: Pennsylvania 2634. 227 Elwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 





Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Votce TgeacHER AND Opera Coaca 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly as Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Spc 


1425 Broadw 
270 Ft. "Washington Ave. 
New Yo 

Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FEstivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. se, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 61st St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Rdowente Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencu anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History oF Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR, FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. 


irons Hall Studios, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


2628 


New York 


Phone Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, 
Phone: 3312 
Crass, July-September, 


New York 


Susquehanna 
Bedford, 


SUMMER Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
a eee House Bidg.). N. Y., 
ednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to “i Morgan Avenue. Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPaNist—Orcanist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 ee e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Nutley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN 
ADVANCED MEROOS OF 
INSTRUCTION 

Teachers Normal Classes 

June 18th and July 9th 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 


HALL 


PIANO CLASS 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G.O., Or, ane 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONC 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, a an, Theos 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 
12—New Milford, 


MME. 


317 


From July 15 to Sept. Conn. 





MILLIE RYAN 

ART OF SINGING 
105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3307 


Studio: 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Grabaive Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rriesserc, A.A.G.O. 

Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
ew York (Dr. Straton’s) 

AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Scharwenka and Liszt; 


PIANO 
Studied under Reinecke, 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. . School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 





Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF., 
-YDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
nrg! of carer ead 
E PRODUCT 
ARTHUR R. HARTI NGTON, Rican 
157 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during Summer 


Telephone: 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


OF PARIS 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-ninth Season 116 EAST 85th ST Incorporated 1878 
Under the saben of the Balog - | Sone York 
CARL HEIN. ..Directors.......... AUGUST FRAEMCKE 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ ( ~o — Diplomas and Degrees. Violin and C hamber 
Mus HANS LETZ, t ¢ ro Dr RYBNER; Violorttell 
W ILLIA M EBA NN; Voc MME. MAKE van “GELDER, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: 
A. FRANCIS PINTO; be tty other eminent instructor Individual instruction. C lasses in Harm 1ony, 
Sight Sir ging, Ear Training, Counter; int and Ce on nrlen on. Students for individual ruction may 
enter at any time during the season "Sun mer Cours ses. Catalogue on appl ication Ad idr ess Dept A 


one : Sine “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School’’ 


Ghe Clebeland Jastitute nt (Dusit 1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. 




















Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 63—Rue Jouffroy 


The 


The Byrne 


























GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


CORNELIUS 





Phone Wabash 2293 














June 20 ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL August 1 


PRIVATE LESSONS AND INDIVIDUAL WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MASTER CLASSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, CELLO — 
Arthur Loesser, Andre de got Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gom 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Write for catalogue giving al fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


MUSIC 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











INSTITUT MODERNE ‘DE VIOLON 


Paris 


Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 








‘Cincinnati (onservatorys Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages. 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 











Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction which 
develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time 
Summer classes w u be held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8S. Joachim-Chaigneau in Paris, 
APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 18ST 
16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, 


=“ | AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimpatt Hatt, Cuicaco, IL. 


country studios near Pa 


Apply SEC RETARIAT, PARIS VII, FRANCE 














LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
WATERMAN, 


Catalogue Mailed Free 





Karleton Hackett, 


CARL J Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees Granted 
Placement Bureau Maintained 
THIRD TERM begins June 4 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER TERM 
begins July 2 








1892 1928 


SUMMER CLASSES FOR VOCAL TEACHERS 
UNDER 


MR. PASQUALE AMATO 


For Information Apply to Secretary 


ce ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY 


BLANCHE MARCHES! 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-Ninth Street, New York City 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY SECOND 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Courses 


ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 


LEEFSON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1524 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julius Leefson, Director 




















ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Street, New York 








Summer 
Term 
June- 
Teachers July 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Send for Catalog Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Y 
mus Pottsville, Pa. 























ACADEMY OF SINGING 
— and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 


Apply Geerstary Above Address 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 
in Endowed Schoo! Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
astman School Certificate 























1206 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Pean—A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


For information, address: 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music, 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


Rochester, N. Y. 























FRANK (ERNESTO), 


[aFORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Planist and Pedagogue Specializing In 
Interpretation and Technique 


PHONE TRAF ALGAR 8993 








Catalogue on request 











Composer-Planist 
Voice Bullding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


RANICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















Special Summer Term 
JUNE 18th TO JULY 28th, 1928 
MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Public School Music (Accredited) 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 





Children’s Department Dormitories for aes 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, Director, CINCINNATI “oliio 

















June 7, 1928 


* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicot 5654 


$ MARGOLIS «tw 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 





CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


JAMES LEVEY 


Former leader London 
String Quartet. Sailing 
for Europe June 15, re- 
turning end of September. 


Address: 236 West 70th 
St, New York. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 4 West 80th > oe New York 
one 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Opera Society 
Van Dyck Studios, oe Eighth = Tel. Columbus Mati 











HAGGERTY-SNELL J s2cimusic 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ae — 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR—TEACHER 
Billings 1593 New Yerk City 


570 a aa. 
PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 


° SHAFFNER 


" SOPRANO 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmhurst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | c 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


ABBIE MITCHELL 
SOPRANO 
Beaumont says: “There was a commingling of 
beauty and pain I shall not forget.” 
Management Lestiz A. TomPxKins, 101 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


[DILLING 











Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Tel. Plaza 3500 


oa — Anderson, Ine. 
bus Circle 
“ York 




















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 


51 8t., 
a Tel. Circle 161% 


Mg 
Steinway Hall, New York xm E 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Ine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
300 W.49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 

















Teacher of Singing | 
2025 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


— WW i L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 








8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 
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Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange. N. J- 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 

z + ag seis 

118 E. 92nd St., 





COURIER 


CARL FLESCH 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
ee Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, IIL. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Volce Builder, Voice 


Repairer and Coach.’ 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Studio: 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ume MI) W 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. = ae 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 











Bewel 








GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St.. N.Y. Phone: 1002] River 








“Spring Is Here’’ “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEW 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


uk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotei Royal 
635 West 112th St., New York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ARTHUR DUNHAM: 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


R. and MRS. 


ee HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: = Pm weg | Bidg., 113 ae 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, en ‘York 
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ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
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Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
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Lazar §. Samoiloff 


Vocal Master Classes 


PORTLAND, OREGON—MAY 2lst 
(c/o Ruth Creed, Sherman Clay Co., 

315 Morrison Street) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—JUNE 21st 
(Madge Talmadge, P. O. Box 930) 
TRIP TO EUROPE JULY TO OCTOBER 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, 8. C. 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


TEN 
CONOBRT—Onston0—OPBRA 
Season 1928-29 now bookin 
Address: care of MusicaL Courigr, 113 W. 
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ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Compeoser-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


sMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
, = 282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER. RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Piaza 2508 




















GEH R KEN & Organist 


“Able technic and fine command.” 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Rapidly gaining 
N. Y. World. 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


KARL RECKZER 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological ae ead 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 


BUTLER a. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 


312 evertat 
Academy 382 


MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 
‘ Miss Melrose comes out of the West ea -F sone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"—N. 
Concer 


BIRDIGE BLYE is: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
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ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS 


On World Tour Until October, 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coach 


1928 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 


ace x DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 77 Girard Place, Newark, N. J. 
Knabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th > New York 

Susquehanne 1 


POUL BAI <=. 


BARITONE of Music 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
Girvin Institute, Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


tim CROXTON 


LILLIAN 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Mgt. Lillian Croxton, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


ROMANOFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRAN 

Vocal Studio Cua” Training 
Co aching, bay Se uages 

637 Madison Ave., Y. Tel. Regent 7450 














DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 


Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
hetescsmneoanh Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 


MME. 
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VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to President for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. VonHienrer 
1730 Broadway, New York 





“THE NEW: Youn rin 


V CONSERVE a 
anc Seog 


S bel ror THe HIGHEST ADVANCE M| ENT 
$ _IN MUSICAL S$ STUDIES 





1806 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


(College Division. 
Preparatory Division) 


Music courses offered 
in all instruments, from 
elementary stege to high- 
est artistic perfection. 


Exceptional opportu- 
nities for pupils prepar- 
ing for Professional and 
for Conce-t career. 








A CITY CONSER- 
VATORY DIPLO- 
MA OPENS THE 
DOOR OF 1,000 
OPPORTUNITIES. 








ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


Teacher of the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING that produced the famous baritone GIUS 
EPPE D LUCA. — 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, 


. ¥. Tel. Circle 3278. 
JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 





ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proresson OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
yay 4085. P.O.B 
New York City 


Cost fiée de I'Ecole de Prepara- 
tion des Professeurs de Sta. J. 


‘ FERRARA 


° OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
A Address: Hotel Empire, New York 
anaonnnndl Columbus 7400 


S Voice Placement and 
N Opera Class, Address 
. . 108 W. 75th St., N.Y. 


Tel. 0766 Trafalgar 





ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Children and 
Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 
1510 3rd Ave., N. Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Mgt. Epna BLancue Suowacrer, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


STALLINGS 2%, 


6 East 36th St. New York City 
e Tel. Caledonia 2295 








: ROCKEFELLER 


PIANIST Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


“PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Graduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-alumnus 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual Instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of Paget Courier, 113 West 57th St., New York 
"Pl yone for appointment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 
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TENOR 
189 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


iBRANDT 


Morningside 3053 





CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 130 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


KATHARINE IVES 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: 9555 Riverside 


ROSENFIELD 


PIANIS 
71 Cee K“ aiden. N. Y. 
Tel. in 30-W 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


DE GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Srupio: 166 West 72Np STREET 
TENOR New York Phone: 0138 Endicott 


Cc. BENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher = 
Giuse: 139 Martine: Rossi and Masha 

lin. rd RISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As. 
sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinway 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 2885 
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Walter Anderson 
New York 
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EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 





TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That-Bullds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Toloptene 


| JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Private Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimbali Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


BOMMEL 


BARITONE. Vocat INsTRUOTION. 
Available for Recitals and Concerts 
1009 Sixth Ave., Corner 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. 9972 Circle 
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WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 





Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 











LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 


“Small Grand with a Big Tone” 
ARTISTIC UPRIGHTS 
James & Holmstrom Piano Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. Office, 37 W. 37th St., NEW YORK 
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STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsylvania 
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GILBERT ROSS 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
“Thorough competence—unswerving 


Management BE. A. LAKE 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: 
Midland Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 


sincerity.""—London Daily Telegraph. 











(eeu gives you the world’s best music 
GT. printed on the best paper! 
more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


half the price or less; 
¢ parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 
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There are over 2500 come | 


and they know 











THE BAUER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally 
It is a marvelous Instrument 
Its selling power is not the least important feature 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Established 1857 Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 

















The only substantial im- 
Provements in 
production made 
years are the 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devel- 
opment ever attained in the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
New Yo 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J 
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Unique Programs Presented 


at Canadian Folk Son and 
Handicraft Festival 


Music and Exhibitions Arouse Enthusiastic In- 
terest of Audiences Drawn from Various 
Parts of Continent—$3,000 in Prizes 
Distributed—F es tival Concludes 
With Magnificent Costume Ball. 


Quezec, CANADA.—Railroads and their officials so fre- 
quently are thought of from a materialistic point of view 
that it might not be amiss to start this report of one of the 
most important festivals of 
the season by stating that the 
event was largely made pos- 
sible through the initiative 
and cooperation of a railroad. 
The festival in question is 
the Canadian Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival held 
here May 24-28, and the rail- 
way is the Canadian Pacific. 
Of course, it cannot be gain- 
said that as a result of an 
undertaking of this kind 
advantages naturally accrue 
to the railroad. These ad- 
vantages, however, were en- 
tirely secondary to the en- 
joyment and educational ex- 
perience derived by those who 
attended the festival from 
various parts of Canada and 
the United States, by those 
who took part in the concerts 
and demonstrations, and by 
those in the country at large 
who through information 
given in newspapers and music periodicals became acquainted 
with the history of French Canadian folk songs and learned 
something of the unique handicraft industry as practiced in 
this section of the globe. 

The festival was given under the auspices of the National 
Museum, National Gallery and Public Archives of Canada, 
and had the distinguished patronage of the Governor Gen- 
eral and Viscountess Willingdon. Marius Barbeau, of the 
National Museum, and Harold Eustace Key, musical di- 
rector of the Canadian Pacific, both worked indefatigably 
in preparing the programs for the festival. Folk songs 
were presented in their pure form, many of the melodies 
having been handed down by word of mouth from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and some of them from 
an even earlier period. The music programs also included 
several folk ballad operas, orchestral suites and choral com- 
positions, and for the performance of some of these works 
a number of concert and opera artists were imported from 
Toronto, Montreal and the United States. The majority 
of the participants in the festival, however, were habitants. 

Music played an important part not only at the concerts 
but also at the demonstrations of handicraft, where the men 
and women—old and young—sang at their work. These 
habitants entered wholeheartedly into their tasks, and ob- 
viously enjoyed demonstrating the process of weaving and 
spinning cloth, or whatever the exhibition was in which 
they took part. There were woodcarvers and cabinet-mak- 
ers, as well as sculptors and other artists who held the in- 
tense interest of those present, more especially as rain 
prevented many of the visitors from doing much out-door 
sight-seeing. One exhibition of pictures illustrated the folk 
life and scenery of French Canada and was loaned by the 
National Gallery of Canada and individual artists, and an- 
other was made up of a selection of pictures taken from the 
Public Archives of Canada. These exhibitions and demon- 
strations were held at the Chateau Frontenac, which, during 
the entire five days of the festival, was crowded with dis- 
tinguished visitors from far and near who mingled freely 
with the habitants and resulted in pleasure that was mu- 
tual. 

E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
planned a competition for compositions based on Canadian 
folk melodies, and the prizes were awarded at the first con- 
cert. The $1,000 prize for an orchestral suite was won by 
Arthur Cleland Lloyd, of Vancouver, and the young com- 
poser—he is only nineteen years old—was present at the con- 
cert on Friday evening to hear his work performed. An- 
other $1,000 was divided into two prizes of $750 and $250 
for cantatas, but only the first prize was awarded, to Claude 
Champagne, a Canadian who is studying music in Paris. 
The prize for $500 for a suite for string quartet was pre- 
sented to George Bowles, of Winnipeg, who also won an- 
other $100 for receiving honorable mention for his orches- 
tral suite. Ernest C. MacMillan, principal of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, received $250 for arrangements for 
male voices, and $250 for arrangements for mixed voices 
was divided between Alfred E. Whitehead ($150) and 
Irvin Cooper ($100). In addition to the prizes already men- 
tioned, Mr. Beatty authorized special prizes to the follow- 
ing: competitors recommended by the judges for honorary 
mention: $100 to Wyatt Pargeter for a string quartet and 
$100 to Pierre Gautier for a group of four chansons ar- 
ranged for male voices which did not conform strictly to 
the terms of the competition but was recommended for some 
award. Among the prize-winners who attended the festi- 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC 
at Quebec, Canada, where 
the Canadian Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival was 

eld. i 


Musicac@urt 


val were the Messrs. Lloyd, MacMillan, Whitehead, Cooper 
and Gautier. 
THE First Concert oN THuRSDAY EVENING 

The first concert took place on Thursday evening in the 
new Auditorium Theater, when the Bytown Troubadours 
opened the program with Canadian folk songs. Bedecked 
in homespun checks, they sang their varied numbers as only 
those can to whom the folk song is a living, vital thing, a 
veritable part of their lives both as to their work and 
recreation. The Troubadours included among their numbers 
two chansons from Mr. Gautier’s prize-winning composi- 
tions for male voices. This program also contained the 
first performance of Mr. Bowles’ prize quartet, played by 

(Continued on page 10) 


Foreign Winners in Schubert Contest 


The Columbia Phonograph Company, sponsors of the 
Schubert Centennial, has just received cable dispatches from 
foreign zones announcing the winners and the payment of 
the zone prizes, amounting to $10,000. All the zone prize 
works are being sent to Vienna for the International Jury 
Meeting, where the Grand Prize of $10,000 will be awarded, 
thus making $20,000 in all paid by the Columbia Company. 
The winners are as follows: 

Germany: First prize, Herman Wunsch, of Berlin, for 
symphony ; second prize, to Kurt von Wolfurt, a pupil of 
Max Reger, for Variations on a theme by Mozart; third 
prize, to Joh. C. Berghout, of Holland, for a symphony. 

Scandinavia: First prize, Kurt Atterberg, of Sweden, for 
a symphony ; second prize, to Irgens Jensen of Norway, for 
a Passacaglia; third prize, to J. L. Emborg, of Denmark, 
for a symphony. 

France: First prize divided between Henri Ryder and 
G. Guillemoteau, both living in the same town in France; 
second prize, to Martz; third prize, to Otto Rippli, of 
Basle, Switzerland. (All of these prize-winning works are 
completions of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony.) 

Russia: First prize to Michail Tschernow for a symphony; 
second prize, to Wassily Kalafati, for a Legende. (Both 
prize-winners are professors at the Leningrad Conservatory.) 

Poland: First prize, to Czeslaw Marek for a symphony ; 
second prize, to Witold Malisewski, for completion of the 
Unfinished Symphony ; third prize, to Karol Jan Lampe for 
a symphony. 

Italy: First prize to Euida Dannian, for a symphony; sec- 
ond prize, to Bona Ventura Somma, for a tone poem; third 
prize, to Pietro Montani, for a symphonic suite. 
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Verdi's Masked Ball to 











Open Ravinia Opera 


Season, June 23 


Seven Different Operas and One Concert An- 
nounced for First Week, with Notable 
List of Soloists—Sold Out Houses An- 
ticipated for Initial Performances 
—Rehearsals Commence 


Seven different operas and one concert constitute the 
program outlined for the first eight days of Ravinia as the 
introduction of the new season which is to open on June 
23, with the Masked Ball by Verdi. The cast for the 
opening night will be made up of Elisabeth Rethberg, 
klorence Macbeth, Julia Claussen, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise, Virgilio Lazzari, George Cehanovsky, 
Louis D’Angelo, Giordano Paltrinieri, and Gennaro Papi 
conducting. 

On June 24, Charpentier’s Louise is to be presented for 
the return of Yvonne Gall, who will sing the title role. 
She will have for vis-a-vis Edward Johnson. Julia Claus- 
sen will be the mother and Leon Rothier the father. 
Louis Hasselmans will conduct. 

On June 25, a concert will be given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Eric Delamarter conducting. The solo- 
ists will be Jacques Gordon, violinist and concertmaster of 
the orchestra, and Joseph Vito, harpist. 

L’Amore dei Tre Re by Montemezzi on June 26, will 
bring forth Florence Easton, who returns to Ravinia after 
a few years’ absence; Johnson, Danise, Lazzari in the prin 
cipal roles. 

La Boheme is billed for June 27, and will be presented 
with Mme. Rethberg, Maxwell, Martinelli, Rothier, Basiola, 
Defrere, Ananian and Paltrinieri with Gennaro Papi con- 
ducting. 

On June 28, Martha will be presented with the cast made 
up as follows: Macbeth, Chamlee, Bourskaya, Lazzari, 
Trevisan and D’Angelo. Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 

(Continued on page 31) 





GALLI-CURCI TO 
TOUR ORIENT 


Mme. Galli-Curci is announced 
by her managers, Messrs. Evans 
& Salter, to make her first tour 
of the Orient next spring and 
early summer in fulfillment of 
numerous and repeated requests 
which they have been receiving 
during the past five years from 
those far away countries for 
the world famous soprano. 

The diva has just completed 
one of the most extensive con- 
cert tours she has made of this 
country. 

Starting early in October, the 

tour extended until January, 
when Mme. Galli-Curci was due 
for her annual appearances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, during that month 
and the earlier part of Febru- 
ary. Immediately following 
this she again toured in concert 
until the middle of May, suc- 
ceeding which came a week of 
recordings for new Victor rec- 
ords. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s tour cov- 
ered twenty-nine states, embrac- 
ing the East, South and Middle 
West, and also including cities 
in Canada, and even though in 
a number of the cities visited 
the diva had often sung to rec- 
ord-breaking audiences before 
in a number of these latest re- 
turn appearances she surpassed 
even her previous triumphs. 

To cite one instance: In Min- 
neapolis, where heretofore her LS. 
concerts had been given in the STRAUSS 
Armory which then presented PUT OT 
the largest seating capacity in 
that city, last summer a beauti- 
ful Auditorium of over 9,000 
seats being completed, this great 
building was used, where the 
diva exceeded her 
she sang to the largest audience in the history of the 
of the national musical journals, 
cially through its unprecedented popular appeal.” 


city. 


past records before a completely sold out house, with receipts of $15,336.00 exclusive of tax. 
mstance, and of a smaller city, was at Lawrence, Kans., in the fine new Auditorium of the University of Kansas, where 
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Another 


A reviewer on this occasion stated on the front page of one 


“This first concert has placed the University All-Star Course on a profit basis finan- 


Mme. Galli-Curci is at present taking a well earned rest at her lovely mountain home in the Catskills, a rest in the sense 
of change of occupations, preparing her programs for another extensive tour in America next season during October, 
November and December, and her season in opera during January and February with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
on the conclusion of which she will sail for the concert tour of the cities of Japan and China, and appearances at Manila 


in the Philippines. 
: The same strong interest which 
Zealand, where she was 


preceded Mme. Galli-Curci’s tours in the British Isles, ar away Australia and New 
greeted by audiences and enthusiasm surpassing all records, ts again actively evidenced > 


Orient, where her tour already promises a duplication of those previous triumphs. 
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Fra Gherardo, New Pizzetti Opera, 
Is Splendidly Produced in Milan 


Beautiful Production Conducted by Toscanini—Fine Music But an Unfortunate Subject 


off, confesses before the Sainted Company and receives tor- 
giveness. 


Gherardo, Ildebrando Pizzetti’s new opera, 
successful premiére at the Scala here 
Toscanini. Musically it is a master- 

ndant variety and well inspired origin- 

irases which are reminiscent of his De- 
but this new work is far in advance of 
as yet done. As a writer of choral music 

d throughout the entire opera he evidences 

ry of this kind of composition. The score presents 

ificent homogeneity and might readily be calied a 

yunterpart of the drama. The libretto, also by 

has many dramatic moments. But 
wtunate one. Otherwise one might 
greatest drama since Wag- 


Miran.—Fra 
has just had a highly 
under the direct tion NinE YEARS LATER 
ontaini al 


are pi 


piece c 


Nine years elapse and Gherardo is seen as the leader of 
revolt against the bishop and civic authority. As he is 
standing — in the square, trembling at the thought of the 
blood to be shed, Mariola returns to him and relates the 
story of the birth of her child, her terrible poverty and the 
death of her child from starvation. Gherado is overcome 
with horror at the thought that he is guilty of his child’s 
death, forgets his promise to free the people and allows him- 
self to be imprisoned by the mayor. Mariola, in an inspired 
frenzy, rouses the people and leads them herself in an at 
tempt ° liberate Gherardo. 
bishop and the mayor see no other way of quelling 


They visit 


symphonic 
Pizzetti, is poetic and 
the subject is an unfe 
proclaim this opera as the music 
ner 

The story 
the historic 


living in The 
is widely the riots than by persuading Gherardo to recant. 


Ghe rardo, a rich weaver 


city of Parma He 


with 
beautiful 


deals 


and 


«ABE RE 


FRA GHERARDO 


Mariola is hidden among the 


THE OPERA, 


background 


1ST SCENE OI 
in the 


THE I 
(Trantoul) is the figure in white group on the left 
him in his cell and deceive him into believing that Mariola 
has been taken and that she will be destroyed as a witch, 
but that if he will deny his faith to the people they will 
liberate her, and him too. Gherardo agrees, and the people 
called into the great piazza. In her faith that Gherardo 
will not turn, Mariola herself a hostage. But 
Gherardo recants, though he refuses to accept the absolute 
authority of the Church of Rome, so he is to be hanged. 
Thus Mariola, too, is made the victim of the plot, for she is 
stabbed to death by a fanatic and finally dies in Gherardo’s 
arms 

A fanatic is undoubtedly an interesting character, but to 
build an opera around one is an entirely different matter, 
and in writing his iibretto Pizzetti has conceded nothing to 
popular taste. Gherardo is in complex a weakling, and a 
weakling is never a heroic figure in the required by 
opera. Some characters are at least lovable in their weak- 


»wn for his piety and charity, which at last reach a point 
fanaticism, and he all his goods, distributing his 
ney among the poor. A homeless wanderer, he now 
ends his time preaching against the authorities and inciting 
people to revolution. One day toward sunset he meets are 
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Milan 
ARTURO TOSCANINI, 
Pizzetti’s 


Pacchioni 


who has brought out new opera at Milan. 
ness, but in drawing Gherardo Pizzetti has remained true 
to himself and given us a personage of little color. 
TOSCANINI SUPERB 
direction of Toscanini the performance was 
minute and inherent beauty was discovered 
and made to live. In the role of Gherardo, the tenor, Tran 
toul, did the finest singing of his career. Interpretatively 
too his work was well conceived and portrayed, and his act- 
ing was both forceful and concrete. In the part of Mariola, 
the soprano, Cristoforeanu,: sang with great dramatic in- 
tensity, often sacrificing her vocal line in favor of the char 
acterization. In other roles the baritones Faticanti and Bac- 
caloni, the mezzos Bertana and Pedroni, the contralto Cas- 
tagna, tenors Nessi and Palai and the basso 


Under the 
superb. Every 


ok all 
helped to create that excellent ensemble for which Forzano 
is noted. The opera was received with more than ordinary 
cordiality; there were numerous calls for the artists, and 
warmly expressed appreciation for the composer and Tos- 
canini. 

A performance of Andrea Chénier, conducted by Panizza, 
was received with the usual cordiality accorded this favorite 
opera of Giordano, and once again Pertile gave us a finished 
and pleasing performance. In the personage of Gérard, 
Galefi sang with great dramatic intensity and violence, in- 
terpreting clearly a well conceived and highly colored char- 
acter, and after the romance of the third act received 
generous measure of well earned applause. Bruna Rasa, 
with splendid means rather poorly managed—except for ex- 
cellent diction—did nothing exceptional outside of cutting 
some rather queer capers that apparently had little to do 
with the work in hand. With experience, however, she 
should go a long way on the road to fame. 

Four CeNnTuRIES oF ITALIAN Music 
interesting musical panorama was presented at 
Four Centuries of 


A most 
the Milan Exhibition under the title of 
Italian Music. There were four programs—each represen- 
tative of one century—arranged chronologically from 1600 
A.D. onwards. It was naturally impossible to do more than 
sketch an outline of each century, and the prolific outpour- 
ings of melodrama and oratorio of the first period were 
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MUSICAL 


CONTEST 


COURIER 


By E. H. Wilcox 


of the State University of lowa 


[The felts is a portion of the address made at the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference by E. H. Wilcox, 
of the State University of Iowa, chairman of the Competi- 
tion Festivals meeting, introducing a general discussion of 
this important question—The Eprrtor.] 


Contests have existed for centuries in Europe. During 
this period there have been times of great interest in the 
competition movement, and at other times the interest has 
ebbed. During the W ‘orld War little attention was devoted 
to music contests. Apparently, the privilege of competition 
with powder and bullets made contests in song seem un- 
interesting. Since the war there has been a revival of in- 
terest in music competitions, notably in England and Wales. 

In the United States the contest movement as applied to 
high school music is only a quarter century old. The 
ascendency of the high school music contest idea has con- 
tinued regularly until the last few years when several 
warning voices have been heard cautioning us against the 
undesirable features which are appearing in connection 
with some of our competitions. 

In the Musical Quarterly for October, 1925, Mr. Carl 
Engel sagely remarked: “The idea (of. music contests) is 
successful because it brings out the instincts of rivalry and 
conquest. There is enough of heated struggle in life with- 
out deliberately and unnecessarily fanning the spark in 
childhood. If education—the most peaceful affair of man, 
reputed to be the best guaranty of civilized and_ stable 
conditions on our spinning globe ;—if the dissemination of 
knowledge can be brought about only by competitive meth- 
ods, then our whole educational system is based on a fatal 
error, then our would-be improvers and reformers are our 
worst enemies. In any prize contest there must needs be 
a winner, or a small number of winners, and a great many 
losers. Jealousy is born, strife is bred. The seed is laid 
for that rivalry from which springs war. There are things 
worth fighting for. But among them I should think one 
would hardly count the array of pieces for which those 
school children entered the lists.” 

Mr. Engel’s comments, which were directed specifically at 
the All-Kansas Contest, appealed to me as far-fetched and 
exaggerated. My childlike faith in the virtues of our 
fellowmen led to the following oratorical reply which is 
printed in the Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervis- 
ors’ National Conference for 1926. “In the Musical Quar- 
terly for October, 1925, Mr. Carl Engel takes a fling at 
the contest ‘movement’ which he considers an enemy of 
music and society. Mr. Engel is noted for the accuracy 
and skill with which his shafts are aimed. Fortunately 
these poisoned darts were hurled at a phantom which does 
not exist in reality. If Mr. Engel would visit the particu- 
lar contests he maligns, his nightmare would quickly dis- 
appear.” 

During the last year it has been my privilege to visit 
a large number of contests, including the one to which Mr. 
Engel referred. I found the spirit of the All-Kansas Con- 
test to be extraordinarily good. During the four days in 
attendance I did not hear an unsportsman-like remark 
about a competitor, the judges, or those who were conduct- 
ing the contest. More than that, there were meetings where 
the teachers gave and accepted suggestions among them- 
selves. There was the most frank and outspoken discus- 
sion of the work done by each of the competing groups and 
soloists. The teachers were in attendance to learn how their 
work might be improved. They were profiting by the ex- 
perience and there was not the slightest intimation of 
jealousy, bad blood, or worship of prizes. This is proba- 
bly due to the fact that the All-Kansas Contest has been 
in existence for nearly twenty years and has profited by 
the guidance of Dean Frank Beach of the Emporia State 
Teachers’ College from the time of the beginning of the 
competition. 

Unfortunately the spirit at some other contests is not 
so good. In Wales I once saw ale bottles thrown at a 
judge’s head. In Iowa a woman entirely disconnected with 
the administration of the high school in her home town 
sent a telegram to a judge after he had returned to his 
home in another state questioning his ability or integrity 
in the most insulting manner. 

I do not believe in throwing ale bottles at judges’ heads 
nor do I approve of sending insulting telegrams to those 
who have spent hours in travel in order to serve us. If 
such things are necessary it is time for the contest move- 
ment to cease. If music competitions are of value only 
as an opportunity for winning prizes they are not worth the 
attention of intelligent supervisors. The teacher should 
enter a_competition without the expectation of prize win- 
ning. Entries should be made in order to learn from 
others who will participate and to secure comments from 
the judges. If prizes are not won there should be no disap- 
pointment. In case it is not worth your while to enter a 
contest without reference to securing prizes, it is a better 
plan not to participate. 

In the state festival with which I am connected there is 
an average of forty entries in the district contests for 
each one who gets a first prize in the state contest. If prizes 
were the only compensation for the effort of contest par- 
ticipation, we would anticipate thirty-nine disappointments 
for each victory. Even a mathematician could see that this 
would not pay. On the other hand, if the thirty-nine losers 
avail themselves of the opportunity, they will learn more 
from the contest and profit more by it than do the winners. 
The poorest contestant in the group has the greatest op- 
portunity for learning from the competition. 

Those who are responsible for large organizations find 
it necessary to raise large amounts of expense money with 
which to finance the trip to the state contests. In order to 
secure this money from the community, the idea is often 
advanced that the organization will be likely to win first 
place in the state contest. Business men then contribute to 
traveling expenses in order to profit by the advertising 
brought to the town having an organization which wins the 
state prize. In such a case failure to win puts the teacher 
in an unpleasant situation. He hates to return home and 
admit that he has been overly confident in his prophecies. 
Usually he tries to throw the blame on some one else. 
More often than not, the judge is made the goat. Parents 
and others find it easy to believe tales of prejudice, in- 


capacity or dishonesty on the part of the judges in con- 
tests which they did not attend and of which they know 
only a little. The result is, that unpleasant and unde- 
sirable ill-will is engendered. 

Several people have recently called to my attention the 
fact that these unpleasant situations usually center around 
teachers who are not primarily school men. The woman 
who has gone through a normal school, teachers’ college, 
or college of education and has been imbued with broad 
educational ideals will see the value of music contests from 
the educational standpoint and there will rarely be diffi- 
culty with her glee clubs or choruses. On the other hand 
the municipal bandmaster who is called in to lead the high 
school band and who is primarily a bandmaster rather 
than an educator, has more difficulty in understanding the 
motives behind a movement of this kind and adjusting him- 
self to profit from the competition as an aid in an educa- 
tional program. 


Russia Applauds Szigeti and Bachaus 


New Miaskovsky Symphony Played by Conductorless 
Orchestra-—Leningrad Has Festival Week 


Moscow.—Musical life in Russia has depended largely on 
foreign artists since the war and even this year, though there 
has been a falling off in the number of visiting mus‘cians, 
the season has had a decidedly international character. 

Great and lasting successes were won by the American 
negro singer, Roland Hayes, and the young Italian pianist, 
Carlo Zecchi, whose remarkable technique astonished the 
Moscow public. Of our old friends we heard that excellent 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti, who appeared in a brilliant and 
varied program that included, among others, works by 
Handel, Debussy, Szymanowski and Ravel. 

A deep impression was made by the eminent pianist, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, who gave two piano recitals in Moscow, 
composed chiefly of romantic works. Particularly inter est- 
ing were his carefully thought out interpretations of Schu- 
mann. Bachaus also had great success in Leningrad and 
Kieff 

A real achievement was the first performance of Nicolai 
Miaskovsky’s tenth symphony by the conductorless orchestra. 
The symphony, written in one movement, forms a milestone 
in the polyphonic writing of this composer, and reveals the 
depth of his dreamy, pensive style. It seems as if in this 
work Miaskovsky has at last found the right form for ex- 
pressing his most personal thoughts. The work was warmly, 
almost enthusiastically, applauded by the public. 

ARMENIAN MUSIC 

There is much that is interesting to report from the field 
of purely national music in this polyglot state., A concert of 
compositions by the Armenian composer, Alexander Spen- 
diaroff, for example, left a deep impression. In his music 
there plays a complete kaleidoscope of Armenian and Per- 
sian themes, whose extremely original rhythms and melodies 
are made still more effective by delicate and colorful or- 
chestration. The musical springs of the East also supply 
the works of Alexander Krein, a composer of great import- 
ance in Russia. Some of his pieces, heard during an evening 
of Jewish Music, proved to be the best melodic compositions 
heard here in years. A young and highly gifted musician, 
Alexander Weprik, also goes to the same source for his 
instrumental works. 

OPERAS BY AND KRENEK HEARD 

A review of the work and achievements of the Leningrad 
Academic Theater in the field of opera was given the for- 
eign press in that city during a Festival Week in April. 
Boris Godounoff, produced in the original Moussorgsky ver- 
sion (1869) ; Wozzek, by Alban Berg; Der Sprung iiber den 
Schatten, by Ernst Krenek; and a newly studied perform- 
ance of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snegurotschka were produced. 
Dazzling proof of his abilities as a scenic artist was given 
by the director of the Leningrad opera, Nikolai Stawletsch, 
in Der Sprung iiber den Schatten, in which the stage decora- 
tions revealed a genuine creative virtuosity. E. 
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Holland Criticises Horowitz for 
Transcription 


Alfred Blumen’s Success—Famous Dutch Choir Loses 
Conductor 


Tue Hacue.—Vladimir Horowi* taken to task 
here by some of the critics for 1 “horror” of a 
transcription of Bach’s Organ Te ‘or. They 
were more favorably impressed ui _aéns’ Danse 
Macabre, which has less to lose in spe ™n, and allowed 
the pianist to épater his audience to his and their hearts’ 
content. His interpretations of Chopin, Medtner, Tschai- 
kowsky, Scarlatti and Debussy won enthusiastic praise from 
everybody. 

Alfred Blumen, American pianist, gave a very successful 
recital here, though, as he appeared in the post-Easter sea- 
son, his audience was not as large as he merited. The critics 
particularly praised his Chopin playing and generally ac- 
claimed him as a musician of excellent qualities and strong 
individuality. 

With its concert on April 25, the 
the hundredth year of its existence. For this occasion 
Mozart’s little known Vesperal Solemnes, written in 1780, 
and Bach’s Magnificat were chosen. The Mozart work is 
typical of the composer at that period, beautifully melodic 
and with fine nuances of rhythm, a complete mastery of 
counterpoint, and a sentiment that is reverent rather than 
profound. It suited the choir and its conductor, Dr. Wage- 
naar, perfectly. This eminent choral leader, who for the 
last ten years has also been director of the Royal Conserva- 
tory, has decided to resign his duties with the Tonkunst 
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Choir at the end of next season, for he feels that at the age 
of sixty-five he should give way to a younger man. Before 
coming to The Hague, Dr. Wagenaar held similar positions 
in Utrecht as well as that of organist at the famous St. 
Martin’s Cathedral there. He is a composer of considerable 
ability. 

His new Intermezzo Pastorale, for orchestra, was per- 
formed not long ago by the Residentié Orchestra under 
Peter van Anrooy at The Hague. It was hailed by the 
Dutch critics as a work of exceptional national character. 
redolent of the soil of the northern landscape which inspired 
it and intimately related to the works of the old Dutch 
painters. Personally I found it a very pleasant work but 
not so distinctive as some of the composer’s earlier works 
It won extreme popularity at its first hearing, and the pro- 
gram, which also contained Kodaly’s Psaimus Hungaricus, 
had to be repeated on a subsequent evening. On each occa 
sion nearly three thousand people listened to it and were 
roused to great enthusiasm. Wagenaar includes among his 
pupils Willem Pijper and Alex Voormolen. 

With an instrument of inferior quality and a program not 
too well arranged Nathan Milstein, a young Russian vio- 
linist, pupil of Auer and Ysaye, has created a profound 
impression. “A gem among violinists” is the description 
given by one critic. “A real hero of the fiddle,” says another 
His technique is impeccable, his tone almost so, his inter- 
pretations individual and at the same time well-balanced, 
his choice of works eclectic. He should go far. 3h. Ss 


Dublin prea poe Musical 
Ambitions 


Enthusiasm for McCoriaack 


Dus_in.—With the last concert of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety—that given by the Léner Quartet—the classical season 
in the Irish capital may be said to have come to its close. 
The services of an exceptionally distinguished list of artists 
were secured for these recitals which yearly are arousing an 
increased interest. The Royal Dublin Society has other 
spheres of activity besides that of music and, as it numbers 
over eight thousand members, each entitled to admission to; 
the recitals, the resultant stimulus to musical activities is very! 
great. 

The standard of piano playing in Dublin is, in fact, dis 
tinctly high, thanks in large measure to that fine veteran, 
Signor Esposito, who has given Dublin of his best in piano 
instruction for nearly fifty years. New, however, the 
dominating personality is Brasé, the German milita ary band 
conductor, who is chiefly occupied with orchestral work, 
but also interested in music in general. Thus directed, 
Dublin has a freshly-fired ambition to win a name for itself 
among the musical cities of the world as it did a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when Handel came over and conducted 
the first performance of Messiah. 

The instrumental combinations for the recitals, the schol- 
arly work of the Léner Quartet in the compositions of the 
classical writers was the most satisfying of all, yielding a 
revelation in theme interpretation, precision of movement 
and delicacy of shading. The London and Brosa quartets 
also evinced their powers most convincingly and the Pirano 
Trio gave us satisfyingly of the souls of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert and Dvorak. 

An unusual event was the guitar recital of the Spaniard, 
Segovia, who vindicated his claims for his instrument by 
playing early pieces composed for the lute by Bach, Schu- 
bert and Handel—as well as a miscellany of lighter and 
more modern themes. 

That great, outstanding 
with customy public spirit, gave a charity 
of the organization of St. Vincent de Paul. There was, of 
course, an overflowing house, and later, when the singer 
gave his own concert the enthusiasm was not less marked. 

M. F. LINeHAn. 
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Irish singer, John 


New Mexico F. of M. C. Holds Sixth Annual 
Convention 

The New Mexico Federation of Music 
held a successful convention at Albuquerque, having the 
largest attendance in its history. Clarence Gustlin, pianist 
and lecturer, who was elected to finish Mrs. C. R. Adam- 
son’s term when the latter was obliged to tender her resig- 
nation, presided over the convention. Cadman’s opera, A 
Witch of Salem, was presented by Mr. Gustlin in lecture 
form, with the assistance of Mrs. Adamson, who sang the 
role of Claris, as a special feature of the program. Stu- 
dent contests, Junior Club activities, Public School Music 
Music of the Church, Home Music Groups, a Past Presi 
dents’ Breakfast, a Junior Luncheon, and a brilliant ban 
quet were high lights of the splendid program. The Albu 
querque Fortnightly Ciub, Mrs. John W. Wilson, president, 
together with seven other Federated musical organizations, 
were hostesses to the convention. Newly elected officers ar¢ 
as follows: Mrs. George W. F renger, Las Cruces, president ; 
Mrs. C, C. Hart, Dawson, first vice-president ; Mrs. Adolph- 
ine Kohn, Las Vegas, second vice-president; Mrs. W. Ben- 
nett Foster, Springer, secretary; Mrs. R. C. Baker, Albu 
querque, treasurer; Mrs. Noble Beall, Silver City, auditor. 
Mrs. John W. Wilson, Albuquerque, was elected State 
Chairman of the Past Presidents’ Assembly. 

Las Vegas extended an invitation to the Federation to 
hold its 1929 convention in that city. 


Clubs recently 


Plans of American Society for Opera in 
English 

The American Society for Opera in English, Inc. an- 
nounces that next season appearances will be made in New 
York, Boston and Chicago as well as in twenty other cities 
William 7 Carrington, president of the company, states that 
Harriet Stee Pickernell has been appointed business di- 
rector of the organization for next season, and Milton V 
O’Connell organization director. The artistic direction will 
continue the same as last season, with Vladimir Rosing as 
artistic director and Frank St. Leger as musical director. 
Aside from the addition of a few new American artist S, 
the personnel of the company also will remain the same 
Last season forty American artists were ‘presented to the 
public in about one hundred and sixty roles. 





Canadian Folk Song and 
Handicraft Festival 


(Continued from page 7) 


the Hart House String Quartet. The first violinist of 
the Quartet is Geza dé Kresz, but as he was in Europe, his 
place at the festival was taken by Harry Adaskin. The 
three other members of the organization are John Langley, 
second violin; Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris Ham- 
bourg, cello. 

Thoroughly entertaining on this program was the play, 
Madame de Repentigny et sa “manufacture,” for so realisti- 
cally was it presented that one very easily could imagine 
himself in the home of a certain Mme. de Repentigny (por- 
trayed by Genevieve Davis) in Montreal in 1705, and watch- 
ing her teach habitants the intricacies of handicrafts. Dur- 
ing the process of the play Gwendolin Williams played the 
clavecin and songs were rendered by Jeanne Dusseau, 
Phileas Bedard, Mme. Leblond and her daughters, and 
Donat Lachance. 

Following the play the awards in the E. W. Beatty $3,000 
competition were made by His Excellency the Governor 
General. The prize winners already been recorded in 
this report 

After the Bytown Troubadours gave another folk song, the 
Chanteurs de Saint Dominique (male choir of Que- 
bec) were heard in three chansons arranged for male voices 
by Dr. Ernest C. MacMillan 
“The first concert was concluded with a folk comedy opera 
in one act entitled Le jeu de Robin et Marion, which was 
reconstructed with the harmonization of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by Jean Beck, Professor of Romanics and Musicology 
in the University of Pennsylvania and at Curtis Institute 
of Music, and the French version was modernized by Dr 
Paul Morin of Montreal. The opera produced and 
conducted by Wilfrid Pelletier, the scenery designed by 
Signor Agnini, the music for the dances played on the harp 
by Carlo Sodero, and the orchestra was that of the Royal 
22nd Regiment. The cast of principals included Ralph 
Errolle, Rodolphe Plamondon, Pierre Pelletier, Ulysse~ Pa- 
quin, Gerard Gelinas, Cedia Brault and Genevieve Davis. 
The performance of this work was one of the principal fea 
tures of the festival. It is the first known comic opera, and 
contains many beautiful melodies as well as effective dances 
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SECOND CONCERT 

Chateau 
Cham- 

costume 


Friday was held at the 

accompanied by Luce 
berland Paquin in her first group appeared in the 
of a shepherdess and sang Chansons Populaires de France. 
For her second group she wore the costume of a soldier of 
the Revolution and sang Trois jeunes tambours. As Mme. 
Garneau was suffering from an attack of 
this concert was taken by Jeanne Dus- 
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Associated Screen Nev 
HAROLD EUST. 
VUusical Director for the Canadian Pacific Festtvals. 
Pelletier was heard in a group of Canadian 
Chansons Populaires, accompanied by Alfred Laliberte, in 
four of his own harmonizations, and Wilfrid Pelletier. One 
of the features of this program was the singing rad a group 
of songs by French-Canadians, colorfully garbed in native 
costumes. J. Campbell McInnes, accompanied by C ends ance 
E. Hamilton, contributed some folk songs of France, and 
the concert was concluded with Hector Gratton’s Danse Cana- 
dienne, played by Alf Laliberte, pianist, and Harry 
Adaskin, violinist 
PrizE- WINNING 
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OrCHESTRAL Suite HEARD at THIRD 
CONCERT 
Friday evening, May 26, marked the 
Arthur Cleland Lloyd's prize-winning 
was played by the orchestra of the Royal 22 
which had been rehearsed by Captain Charles O'Neill, but 
was conducted on this occasion by Harold Eustace Key. The 
suite is wel! scored and melodious and gives evidence of de- 
cided talent for composition on the part of the young com- 
poser. Nico Poppeldoff, conductor of the Chateau Fron- 
tenac Orchestra, played the violin solo parts expressively. 
The very effective stage setting provided for Cedia Brault 


first performance of 
orchestral suite. It 
nd Regiment, 


MUSICAL COURIER 

(costumed as a shepherdess) and Victor Brault (the lover) 
for their delightful renditions of songs of evening and sun- 
rise was the work of Arthur Lismer. Leo Pol Morin, who 
was responsible for the harmonization of the songs, fur- 
nished the piano accompaniments. Folk Dances in a Veilee 
gave the festival attendants an excellent idea of how eve- 
nings are spent in country homes in the Province of Quebec, 
in fiddling, singing and dancing. Those taking part in this 
number were the Ouellet family, fiddlers; Abraham Renaud 
(eighty-seven years old) and Victoria Paquet, dancers, and 
Joseph Rousselle and J. A. Lavallee in dance songs. A 
selection of Nightingale Songs (harmonizations by Alfred 
Laliberte and stage setting by Arthur Lismer) were given 
by Mme. Dusseau, soprano; Alfred Laliberte, pianist; 
Milton Blackstone, viola, and Luigi Garzia, flute. The 
most pretentious number on this program was a miniature 
comic opera, L’Ordre de Bon-Temps, which was given a 
splendid performance and with full scenery, costumes, etc. 
This performance lived up to the advance announcement 
that it would be a “faithful picture of a love feast of L’Ordre 
de Bon-Temps established at Port Royal in 1606 to enliven 
the winter of the settlers and traders of Acadia in New 
France.” It was contributed for the festival by Louvigny 
De Montigny, former Fellow of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada “with due acknowledgment to the writings of Master 
Marc Lescarbot in history and poetry.” Among those in 
the large cast were Rodolphe Plamondon, Ulysse Paquin, 
Leon Rothier, Charles Marchand, Emile Boucher, Milville 
Belleau, Fortunat Champagne, and Louis Bedard. The 
opera was directed by Healey Willan and Victor Desautels 
was the stage manager. Healey Willan, Harry Adaskin, 
soris Hambourg, George Pannell and Luigi Garzia furnished 
the accompaniments. 

BASILICA 

On Saturday morning a concert of Gregorian music and 


folk canticles was given at the Basilica with Abbe de Smet 
directing and Henri Gagnon presiding at the organ. 


CONCERT AT THE 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING PROGRAMS 
At the Saturday matinee concert, M. Duprat and Mme. 
Ariel were heard in Songs of Brittany, and the Hart House 
String Quartet played Miss W. Pargeter’s prize-winning com- 
ee There were round dances interpreted by Quebec 
children under the direction of Jeanne Duquet, and Folk Sing- 
ers were heard in Chansons de Metier and in Phileas Bedard’s 


THE {RT HOUSE 
the personnel of which includes Geza de 
ag violin; Milton Blackstone, viola, 

. De Kresz was unavoidably detained in Europe, 
was taken by Harry Adaskin. 


STRING 


Kress, first violin; 


Cordonnier et fileuse. Juliette Gaultier presented -songs 
with viola accompaniment by Milton Blackstone, and Leon 
Rothier sang Canadian folk songs with Wilfrid Pelletier 
at the piano. On Saturday evening, there was a repetition 
of Robin et Marion. Camille Bernard was heard in folk 
songs of Canada, and the Canadian Singers of Toronto 
Bergerettes to arrangements by Dr. E. MacMillan, 
with the composer conducting. Juliette Gaultier sang Ca- 
nadian folk songs, settings by Marion Bauer, accompanied 
by Milton Blackstone, and the Bytown Troubadours, under 
the direction of Charles Marchand, assisted by Ulysse Pa- 
quin and Chanteurs de Saint-Dominique, presented For- 
estiers et Voyageurs, with settings by Oscar O’Brien. 


gave 


NicGHtT CONCERT 

A capacity audience was present at the Chateau Frontenac 
to enjoy the varied program which had been prepared for 
the Sunday night concert. There were old-time songs by 
The Chanteuses Canadiennes, with Constance H. Hamilton 
playing the accompaniments at the piano and J. Campbell 
McInnes wielding the baton. Children played an important 
part in this program and gave the utmost pleasure with 
their singing and acting. They had been trained by Mrs. 
Arthur Duquet, assisted by Cecile Stafford. Accompani- 
ments were played by Germaine Lavinge. Mme. Dusseau 
and Ralph Errolle sang a duet, and Mr. and Mrs. Armand 
Duprat gave a selection of ballads accompanied by the Hart 
House String Quartet. A male quintet then sang Blanche 
comme la Neige, harmonized by Ernest MacMillan, fol- 
lowing which a violin and piano duet by Hector Gratton 
was played by Harry Adaskin and Alfred Laliberte. The 
Chanteurs de St. Dominique, under the direction of Robert 
Talbot, also contributed to this program. The closing group 
consisted of three songs by the Bytown Troubadours. 


SUNDAY 


ProGRAMS FOR Monpay CONCERTS 

At the Monday matinee, Mildred Atkinson’s Country-side 
Merrymakers presented La Guignolée; Juliette Gaultier was 
again heard in Canadian folk songs; Campbell McInnes 
sang French folk songs; the Canadian Singers of Toronto 
interpreted Canadian folk songs, arranged by Mrs. Wood- 
Hill; Jeanne Dusseau was heard in Canadian folk songs, 
arranged by Alfred Laliberté, Marius Barbeau and Healey 


UARTET, 

John Langley, 
and Boris Hambourg, 
his place at the Festival 
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A REPRODUCTION OF AN OLD PRINT 
of raftsmen on the Ottawa, loaned to the Canadian Folksong 
and Handicraft Festival by the Public Archives of Canada. 
(Upper row) Charles Marchand, Emile Boucher, (lower 
gow) Fortunat Champagne and Milville Belleau, of the 
Bytown Troubadors, a quartet of Canadian folk singers. 


Willan; 
number. 
The festival was brought to a close with a costume ball 
held at the Chateau Frontenac on Monday evening. In- 
teresting entertainment was provided by folk 
singers and dancers, old time fiddlers and 
the Bytown Troubadours. Another feature 
of the ball was the dancing of the quadrille 

and the lancers. 


and the Bytown Troubadours presented the finale 


Notes 

The Bytown  Troubadours 
gue sts at the Chateau Frontenac at 
and luncheon during the festival. 

Credit must be given to J. Murray Gibbon 
for the excellent translations he prepared 
for the many folk songs which were pre- 
sented at the various concerts. Mr. Gibbon 
is general publicity agent of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Paul Standard is as- 
sistant United States press representative. 
It was Mr. Gibbon who conceived the idea 
of having Canadian Folk Song and Handi- 
craft Festivals, and in connection with the 
working out of his plan he has been ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Standard. The latter had 
charge of a party of about thirty representa- 
tives from various parts of the country who 
attended the festival. 

A Folk Song and Handicraft Festival will 
be held in Winnipeg, June 19-23. Indian 
Week will be celebrated at Banff from July 
23 to July 28, and there will bea Highland 
Gathering and Scottish Musical Festival at 
the same place August 31 to September 3. 
Vancouver will observe a Sea Music Fes- 
tival from September 20 to 22. R. 


entertained 
dinner 


cello. As 


Morgan Trio’s Dates 


The Morgan Trio, en route home from Egypt, stopped 
off at Cannes to play at Villa Springland of Lady Boots on 
April 15, where they were warmly received. Returning 
to Paris, the trio was there a week and then Marguerite 
Morgan, pianist, went to England and played at Red Hill 
Market Hall on April 25. Two days later she contributed 
to a concert of the Holmesdale Fine Arts Club. (Dushkin 
and Anne Thursfield were the other artists.) Miss Morgan 
played admirably and was cordially received everywhere. 
Three days later she gave an entirely different program 
at the home of Mrs, G. Hopkins, the sister of Harold Bauer, 
at St. Johns Wood, appearing twice more at private affairs. 
May 2, she returned to Paris again and is now making 
preparations for the trio to play in London. 


Last Summer Course of Alberto Jonas 


This summer, in all probability, will be the last time that 
Alberto Jonas, eminent Spanish piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, will conduct in New York his special course for 
teachers, which in past years has attracted here the heads 
of piano departments and directors of conservatories from 
distant states. To have attended this course and to have 
received the printed certificate signed by this great piano 
authority means an honorific distinction. The course starts 
June 20 and ends July 20 


Ernest Hutcheson Sails for Europe 

Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, and Mrs Hutcheson sailed on the Homeric on May 25 
for a month’s visit to England and the Continent. While in 
England, Mr. Hutcheson will give a recital at Oxford Uni- 
versity on June 8, and will be heard in recital in. Wigmore 
Hall on June 12. y July 1, the Hutchesons will have 
returned to the United States, in time for Mr. Hutcheson’s 
summer Master Class at Chautauqua, which opens on July 7. 


Harry Kaufman Sails 
Harry Kaufman, with his wife and son, sailed for Europe 


on June 2 on the ‘S. S. America. Mr. Kaufman will return 
late in September to resume his duties as teacher and head 
of the accompaniment department at the Curtis Institute. 
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Annie Louise David Leaves Soon for Coast 


Louise David, harpist, has had to delay her trip 
t owing to a number of concert dates in the East. 
she played in Hartford, Conn.; 13, in Portland, 


PTS: Gare 


May P) 


LOUISE DAVII 
Me., and 21 in Plainfield, N. J. Soon, however, Mis 
will leave for the West, via 
ilso appearing in Spokane 
Miss David has a busy season booked in California, both 
in teaching and in concert. Some of her New York pupils 
mpany her to continue their work. Miss Davic I's 
tudio, as usual, will be at the Fairmont Hotel in 


David 
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Seattle, where I will 
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La Forge-Berumen Studio a »§ 


rt given by the La Forge-Berimer 
cane , the feature of the program was 
the Grieg A minor Frank La 
by the Beatrice Others 
i this concert Hoesen, 
Katherine Worl 
A capacity audi 
artists and de 


udios at 


concerto by 
Ensemble 


Van 


Oliver 
were Harrington 
Tippett, 
d Arthur 


soprano, with 
Kraft, tenor 
ically applauded all of the 
cores. 
nd Mr. Van Hoesen gave another of their 
over WOR, and the next week the fol 
sented the program: Frances Alcorn, 
Andres, contralto; Howard Lindberg, 
Alcorn and Phil Evans, accompanists 
Coolidge inaugurated the National For 
over WEAF, Louise Homer Stires 
Hoesen and Mr. La Forge provided 
of the program, which included a duet, 
omposed especially for this occasion by 


returned to 
neert in 


Daily 


\ im hester 


a successful « 


soprano, New York re 
Galveston, Texas, fol 
News declared that sh« 
beautiful voice, rich yet clear, and 
distinct quality of power, equally dis 
as well as in the more pretentious 


the Galveston 
41 


Vaier and Pattison in Piedmont 


he Auditorium in 
rer Selby 


Piedmont, Cal., burned down, 
Oppenheimer and Messrs. Maier and Pat- 
difficulty in finding an auditorium in which 
Constant search revealed 
Lake Theater, 2 luxurious 
available. The management 
performance for an hour to per- 
Pattison to play. It was an in- 
besides the regular concert 


1 t 
1 had 


great 
give their recent concert 
f hat only the Grand 
I picture house, wa 
willing to 
Messrs. Maier and 
ting riment, 


stop the 


expe since 
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there were about fifteen hundred of the moving- 
patrons. The popularity of Messrs. Maier and 
was such that they literally “stopped the show,” 
although their program interpolated between the two 
evening shows, was a very classic one. And, although 
Maier and Pattison did not, in any sense of the word, play 
down to their audience, the success of their appearance was 
so great that the audience refused to allow the performance 
to go on after they had finished. Repeated curtain calls had 
finally to be discontinued and the movies started, the movie 
organist playing very loudly. This had to be repeated twice 
before the regular performance could go on, which proves 
that moving picture audiences are ready to accept the high- 
est kind of artistic musical performances given under the 
right kind of auspices. 


patrons, 
picture 
Pattison 


Notes from Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Proschowski’s 


Studio 


Donald Thayer was heard in recital with Oscar Rasbach, 
composer-pianist, May 3, in Sierra Madre, Cal. This was 
Mr. Thayer's debut in the West. His singing met with en- 
thusiastic appreciation, which leads him to anticipate a suc- 
cessful season in the western cities where he is engaged for 
concerts under the management of R. E. Johnston. He 
plans to return to New York in October to study with 
Frantz Proschowski and to make his debut here. 

Rosa Dominguez sang at a concert given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, on May 5, under the auspices 
of the Mexican Government, and on May 6, at a recital of 
the Greek Letters and Arts Society, also at the Waldorf. 
Miss Dominguez is recording for the Columbia Phonograph 
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Company in Spanish and Mexican numbers and ensembles. 
She sang on May 12 at International House at an affair 
given in honor of the Greek poet, Skipisy and was engaged 
to sing May 17 at a — musicale at the Ritz-Carlton, 
accompanied by La Calle’s Orchestra. 

Marie Healy was the guest soloist at Plattsburg during 
Music Week, and added another success to those she 
has already had in the New England states. She has re- 
turned to her home in 9 et N. H., and will give an- 
other recital there on July 1 

Marie Healy was the guest soloist at Plattsburg d:ur- 
ing Music Week, and added another success to those she 
are engaged or the new Shubert production, Chopin, which 
is now in rehearsal. Mr. and Mrs. J. Bard sang at the 
Capitol Theater in Atlanta, Ga., during the first week in 
May, and are engaged for five weeks in Jacksonville, Fla. 
Clark Sparkes planned to return to Kansas City about June 
1, and expects to give recitals in Kansas City and Fort 
Worth. Alex Mckee is appearing in the Broadway hit, 
Rain or Shine, where he takes part in the New Yorkers’ 
Quartet. He was formerly a pupil of Roy Wall, associate 
teacher of Frantz Proschowski in Kansas City, Mo. 

Janet O'Connor sang at the Teachers’ Club meeting at 
the Hotel Brevoort on May 10, and took part in the Colum- 
bia University spring concert held in St. John’s Cathedral 
on May 13. Mary Catherine Hill returns to her home in 
Hillsboro, Ill., early in June, and expects to give recitals 
during the summer months in Tulsa, Okla., Greenville, Belle- 
ville, and Aurora, Ill. All of the above are from the 
studios of Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Proschowski. 
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Students Flocking to ‘Schumann-Heink’s 
Kansas City Class 


When Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, grand mistress 
of the vocal art, opens her master class at Horner Conserva- 
tory, Kansas City, on June 11, she will be faced by an 
assemblage from.at least twenty-two of the United States, 
Canada, Germany, and the Hawaiian Islands. This 
mopolitan student body will doubtless be further widened, 
as the period of enrolment is not yet ended. At present 
Missouri leads, but only by the margin of one, over Texas, 
which state is sending its pilgrims to Kansas City by special 
train. Kansas is third in line, with Oklahoma and Illinois 
fourth and fifth, respectively. Most of the Atlantic seaboard 
states are well represented. From present indications it 
will probably be necessary to divide the class into two parts, 
in order that Mme. Schumann-Heink may secure the inti- 
mate contact with her students that she desires. 

3efore leaving for Europe recently, Guy Maier, the well 
known pianist, who had just finished giving a brief course in 
interpretation at Horner Conservatory, said of Schumann- 
Heink’s class: 
“If it were possible, 


cos- 


I should like nothing better than to 
sit in at the class. I’m a pianist—but there is a great deal 
in common between pianists and singers. I’m glad people 
seem to realize what a very great deal Schumann-Heink 
has to give. 

“If the contralto did not say a word about the actual tech- 
nic of singing, which of course she will, the experience of 
having contact with such a woman for five weeks would be 
more than worth its expense. Schumann-Heink has had an 
experience in her art that is absolutely without parallel in 
the world, and every gesture she makes and every word she 
speaks is valuable to any singer seriously intent upon self 
improvement. Accompanists particularly should learn an 
immense amount from her, as much, almost as should a 
singer.” 

A scholarship in the master class, presented by the Schu 
mann-Heink Chapter of Disabled American Veterans, has 
been awarded, in competition, to Ruth Montgomery, a blind 
soprano of Kansas City. Miss Montgomery has for several 
years been singing radio engagements in New York City 
with much success. There will be three Be Ba. Fe awarded 
by Mme, Schumann-Heink herself; they will be decided 
upon on June 8 and 9. A large percentage among those 
enrolled here entered the scholarship competitions. The class 
will continue for five weeks from June 11. 


Kathryn McCarthy’ ee ake Placid Course 


Through actual experience, Kathryn McCarthy finds the 
cool, invigorating mountain air of Lake Placid, Adiron 
dacks, ideal for summer study, and has evolved a ‘plan for 
the study of elementary and advanced music theory, which 
is unusual in its arrangements for quiet, rest and progress. 
Each morning everybody works, following requirements 
of each individual, and the remainder of the day is given 
over to recreation. The greater part of the work is orig 


THE McCARTHY COTTAGE AT LAKE PLACID 


inal, done out-of-doors when the weather permits, the seren- 
ity of the remote mountains being an ideal background. The 
course is for instrumentalists, singers, teachers, or college 


students. 








FUNDAMENTALS 


MAESTRO ISIDORE 


BRAGGIOTTI 


The Florentine Vocal Authority 


Now engaged in his third summer of teaching in 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


OF SINGING 


For information address: 








COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT AND OPERA 


The Maestro’s 


MR. HARRY C. HARDIN, 722 Beaux Arts Bldg., West 8th at Beacon St., 
or MISS AIMEE SPURR, Assistant Teacher, 78 Upland Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


Manager, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone Regent 7477 
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Acclaimed Everywhere 
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One of the few really great living pianists—London Chroni- 
cle. 


An exciting pianist who constantly maintains a high musical 
level.—Berlin Tageblatt. 


An outstanding artist who keeps his audience spellbound from 
the beginning to the end.—Oslo Aftenposten. 


Under his hands the piano awoke and lived a thousand lives.— 
Stockholm Tidningen. 


Belongs to the race of great pianists of vibrant and fiery tem- 
perament.—Paris Le Figaro. 


Captured the audience with his romantic temperament.— 
Milan Corriere della Sera. 


Created a furore with his remarkable pianism.—Amsterdam 
Nieuwe Courant. 


Swept the board by the dominating power and warmth of his 
style-—Sydney Herald. 


Incomparably the greatest of all pianists who have come to 
the Far East.—North China Daily News. 


i 
( 
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He has them all lashed to the mast.—New York Times. 


Stands in the first rank with few equals and no superiors.— 
Philadelphia Enquirer. 
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Santa Ana., Cal., Music Week Highly Successful 


Organizations of All Kinds Join in Auspicious Celebration—Prestige of City Materially Increased 


Ana, Cat-—Santa Ana’s rapidly increasing impor- 
center is now being heralded throughout 
a result of its especially success- 
ful celebration of National 
Music Week, through whole- 
hearted cooperation of local 
musical organizations, Civic 
groups, clubs, schools and 
churches, with the _ local 
branch of National Music 
Week Committee, of which 
Harry Hansen is chairman, 
Elaborate daily and nightly 
programs. were presented 
throughout the week, at the 
Auditorium, various civic 
centers, local clubs and 
churches, 12,000 people 
enjoying the special pro- 
grams and aiding in carry- 
ing Music Week's message 
and inspiration to the hearts 
D. C. CIANFONI, of the entire community 
Plans are being made to con- 
Cal Vus: Veek and die tinue the Music Week cele 
tor its Symphony Or bration as an annual com 
chestra munity event, of ever-in 
creasing magnitude. 
\na's celebratior paws May 6, with the pre 
sentation Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, by soloists trom 
local churcl ul chorus choir of sixty-five at the First 
M. | hurch, under Hulda ’ direction H. M. S 
Pinafore was presented, May Music Departments of 
anta Ana High School and Junior College, chorus 
of over 100, Marti 
Throughout the week hundreds were turned 
from the uditorium, special programs were 
May 8 the F na Symphony Orchestra (S. A 
harmonic ) ) o xty members, under dit 
D. C. Ganfoni, offered a symphonic concert t 
house Varied demands of the overturs 
Magic Flute were met unerringly by the 
notewé in the 
favorite number 
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nightly 

held 


Phil 


ection ot 


away 
where 


a packed 
from Mozart's 
coordin- 
multi-colored, rip- 
Exemplifying Di- 


orchestra, 
ation of strings being thy 


pling animation of this 


EBELL JUNIOR CHORUS OF SANTA 


ianfoni's hig! 


rector ( standard of symphonic work, Rimsky- 
Capriccio Espagnole was outstanding, 
yvements, a rapid transition of richly-colored 
ted with technical skill. Excellent 
Santa Ana Cantando Club (male 
Leon Eckles, lent variety; 
Blue Danube Waltz, and solo numbers, with orches- 
accompaniment were included on the interesting pro- 
gram, among them De Beriot’s Fantasia Scene de Ballet and 
Capriccio Brillante (Mende 

An ensemble program was presented by music departments 
of local schools, May 9, an additional feature being the 
first act from Pagliacci, offered by the Euterpean Trio 

Also directed by D. C. Cianfoni, the Santa Ana Munici 
pal. Band, well known throughout California as an excellent 
organization because of its syt age ynic nature and excellent 


Korsakoff’s exacting 


its five varied me 
emotional changes, presen 
choral ensembles by the 
chorus of sixty), directed by 
otraus 


tral 


Issohn ) 


MONA BATES 


choice of programs, was heard before a record crowd, May 
10. Accompanied by the band, Margherita Marsden, mezzo- 
soprano, who made a highly successful operatic debut in 
Milan last May, was effective in the dramatic cavatina, O 
Mio Fernando, from La Favorita (Donizetti). Everard” 
Stovall’s presentation of the Saint-Saens Concerto in G 
minor was appreciated, while Friedmann’s Slavonic Rhap- 
sody, by the band, made a tumultuous closing. 

Vividly picturesque, a program of typically Spanish music 
and dancing was presented May 11, with selections from 
Carmen by Manuela Budrow, soprano, and Robert Brad- 
ford, baritone, and the popular Harmonica Band from the 
Los Angeles Playground Department. May 12, local the- 
aters presented special Music Week programs under the 
direction of D. C. Cianfoni, assisted by the Santa Ana Girls’ 
Chorus and Ebell Junior | Chorus. M. B. K. 


H. Matthias Turton Calls 


oldest British subscriber to the Musica 
Courier, in point of time, not of age, is H. Matthias Turton, 
prominent organist, formerly of Leeds, England, and since 
about sixteen months organist and choir director of Erskine 
Church, Montreal, Canada. Mr. Turton’s activities in Eng- 
land have ‘been chronicled in the Musicat Courrier from 
time to time, but until he called here during a recent visit 


Pre Ibably the 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF SANTA 


, CAL., MANUELA V. BUDROW , DIRECTOR. 
to New York he 
staff of the paper. 

Before coming to this country Mr. Turton was for many 
years a musical leader in Leeds. In 1898 he was appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, in Upper Arm- 
ley, Leeds, and from 1902 to 1923 he served with distinc- 
tion in the same capacity in St. Aidan’s Church, of the 
same city. He founded the Leeds New Choral Society in 
1902, which time the organization has given first per- 
formances of miany important choral works. In 1920-21 
two Bach seasons, during which there was an ex- 
haustive presentation of the master’s compositions. A 
notable achievement was the performance of the four organ 
symphonies of Louis Vierne, in two evenings, the organist 
enthusiastic praise from the During the 
1922, Mr. Turton was invited to give a lec- 


was not personally known to the American 


Since 


he gave 


winning press. 


Same season, 


Aug. 11th. 


ANA, CAL., D. 


June 7, 


ture-recital on the Symphonies of Vierne at Manchester 
Cathedral before the Manchester and District Organists’ 
Association. On his departure from England in 1923, the 
Musical Times said: “Few English conductors have done 
more for Bach’s choral works than Mr. Turton, and his 
departure has called forth warm tributes from the north 
of England press.” 


1928 


Cincinnati Conservatory’s Opera Performance 
Well Given 

The musical event of the week of May 13, and of the 
year in the department of opera at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory, was the presentation at Emery Auditorium on May 
17 of three acts of opera with full scenic and orchestral 
setting. . The program which had been prepared under the 
direction of Rudolph Thomas was an ambitious one, espe- 
cially in its inclusion of act three from Wagner’s W alkiire, 
a work which is seldom if ever attempted in a student pro- 
duction. The other numbers on the program were the third 
act from Tales of Hoffmann and the second act of Carmen. 
The student orchestra slightly augmented by members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra provided the accompani- 
ment. 

The third act from the Tales of Hoffmann opened the 
evening and was sung by Fern Bryson, who made her debut 
here two years ago in Ralph Lyford’s Castle Agrazant ; 
Mary Alice Cheney, Ezra Hoffmann, Sam Adams and W al- 
ter Pulse, recently winner of the sectional try-out in the 
Atwater Kent radio contest, and Edgar Goeney. 

In Carmen, Verna Carega assumed the title role, one in 
which she has been working for over two years; Walter 
Ebersold was the Don Jose; and Louis John Johnson ap- 


C. CIANFONI IS THE DIRECTOR. 


peared as Escamillo. In 
also well portrayed. 
O’Brien; Mercedes by 


this opera the lesser parts were 
Frasquita was sung by Elizabeth 
Selma Bojalad; Zuniga by Malcom 
Parker; Remendado by Sam Adams and Dancairo by Ed- 
gar Conney. There was a large chorus of students enliven- 
ing the tavern scene and shouting a welcome to the Toreador. 

The climax of the evening, in difficulty at least, came 
when the final act of Wagner's Walkiire was presented. 
Here the orchestra had its great opportunity in the Ride of 
the Valkyries and the Magic Fire scene. On the stz Age, Lliah 
Clark had the all-important role of Briinnhilde, playing op- 
posite Howard Fuldner as Wotan. The part of Sieglinde 
was assigned to Rosalind Crob, while the Valkyries were 
taken by Violet Somner, Helen Nugent, Verna Carega, 
Norma Betsch, Wilma Schuping, Nadelle Schuping, Ethel 
Horand. This was indeed an ambitious undertaking for 
the students under the direction of Rudolph Thomas. The 
performance was a great success. 

The leading roles were taken by pupils of Dan Beddoe, 
Albert Berne, John A. Hoffmann, Thomas James Kelly 
and Mrs. Fritz Reiner. 


Northrup Has Apniniiation of Dramatics 


Margaret Northrup recently won praise from the Mon- 
treal critics following two appearances in Montreal. Af- 
ter her concert before the Ladies Art Society, the Ga- 
zette stated: “Miss Northrup, who has a /flexible voice 
of lovely quality, uses it with skill, taste and imagination. 
Her performance was as interesting from a dramatic as 
from a musical point of view since her interpretations 
were marked with a wealth of detail that made each a 
colorful, distinct entity. The heavy demands upon the 
range of the singer’s voice were skillfully met. Miss North- 
rup also brought to her work a charming stage presence. 
Following a reengagement of The Messiah in the same city, 
the Star declared that Miss Northrup’s clear, flexible so- 
prano was an outstanding feature of the evening. 


Bimboni Conducts The Pearl Fishers 


Alberto Bimboni conducted the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society in a performance of Bizet’s Pearl Fishers on May 
16. The chorus, orchestra and principals gave an excel- 
lent account of themselves under Mr. Bimboni’s direction, 
and the performance was an one of the finest of the 
season. According to the Philadelphia Record, Mr. Bimboni 
submitted an excellent reading of the score; the Bulletin 
declared that the large chorus was the feature of the per- 
formance, and the Ledger noted that the chorus was ex- 
cellent and the the opera very well conducted by Mr. Bimboni. 


~ SUMMER COURSE 


IN CANADA 


to be held in Port Dover, a charming summer resort on Lake Erie, Ontario, July 2nd to 
A limited number of Students will be in residence with Miss Bates. 


One 


SCHOLARSHIP to be awarded. 


For information apply Mona Bates, management, 61 


Ontario, Canada. 


Highlands Avenue, Toronto, 
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MARTHA ATTW 


Soprano—Metropolitan Opera Company 


The Martha Attwood Management 
Hotel Ansonia, New York 
Tel: Susquehanna 4262 
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Welsh Tenor 


OUTSTANDING SUCCESSES 1928 


NEW YORK CITY with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Oedipus Rex by Stravinsky 


BOSTON with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Le Roi David by Honegger 


PHILADELPHIA with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
All-Wagner Program 
Le Roi David by Honegger 


PHILADELPHIA with the Civic Opera Company 
Lohengrin in Lohengrin 
Pinkerton in Madama Butterfly 


TORONTO Mendelssohn Choir Festival 
Acis and Galatea by Handel, etc., etc. 
All Wagner Program 


CINCINNATI with the Cincinnati Orchestra 
repeating Toronto Festival Program 


TORONTO Recital with Mme. Matzenauer 
(return engagement) 


LONDON (Ontario) Recital 
MILWAUKEE at the Arion Club—Songs and Arias 


ANN ARBOR Ann Arbor Music Festival 
St. Francis of Assisi by Pierne 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Springfield Music Festival 
Judith by Chadwick 


WASHINGTON, D. C. with the Civic Opera Company 
Hugh the Drover 


HARTSVILLE (S. C.) Recital 
etc., etc. 


Returns to America February 1st, 1929 


“A NEW STAR SHINES” 


(Headline Detroit Free Press, May 18th, 1928) 





Detroit Free Press, May I8th, 1928. (Ann Arbor Festival.) | Chicago News: 
“Tudor Davies, one of the new stars presented at this festival, | “His singing of two arias by Handel was exemplary in the art of 
made a distinct impression in the part of the Saint. His tenor voice | oratorio singing.” 
is of exceptionally lovely quality, mellow, well placed and ably han- | 
dled. His interpretative gifts, also, are of high caliber and the | Cincinnati Enquirer: 
tenderness with which he sang the exacting part brought him enthu- | “Mr. Davies’s presence is commanding. He gains the confidence 
siastic approval.” of his audience before he has uttered a note. That he will become 
a favorite with American audiences seems to be a certainty. He has 
Detroit Evening Times, May 8th, 1928. a rich voice of robust quality, firmly placed, and he takes the upper 
“The audience was plainly tempted more than once to disregard range easily. His interpretations are intelligent and distinguished 
in his favor the programme’s request for no applause.” for refinement and vocal eloquence.” 


Musical Leader, May 24th, 1928. Toronto Mail & Empire: 
“The Welsh tenor, Tudor Davies, sustained the major portion of “No more superb legato singing has been heard in Toronto in 

the solo work and how he sang! When these Welsh people sing, many a day than that which Tudor Davies did as Acis. ‘Love in 

they SING. Here is an artist of supreme musical gifts, with clear- her eyes sits playing’ was a perfect example on how to do Handel.” 

ness of enunciation, a voice that can withstand the strain of con- 

tinuous carolling on high notes and with magnificent breath control. New York Times: (Olin Downes) 

Pierne was merciless to the tenor but for Mr. Davies the music has “Oedipus Rex,” Stravinsky. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

no terrors. He came through magnificently and found his reward “As a musician, as a vocalist who negotiated a very onerous part 

in the appreciation manifested by the conductor, chorus and public.” with fine intelligence and nicety of intonation, he received just rec- 

ognition.” 

Philadelphia Record: 
“Mr. Davies sang with fluency and charm and to especially good Toronto Telegram: 

effect in the ever exquisite disclosure of the knight’s identity in the “Tudor Davies won an ovation by his singing of the Wagner 

final act.” (Lohengrin. ) songs in English.” 





Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street 


New York City 
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THE 
1 gave a successful concert 
local pian nierchails 
(seated at the 


accompanymg article. Lr, 


Lawrence Goodman 


Ethel Jackson Gebhart and Mamie Gillespie 
The Ryman auditorium, where the ensemble con 
was taxed to its capacity to hold the audi 
thousand which greeted the pianists. 

Notes 

Max Rosen, violinist, was greeted here in recital recent- 
y by an audience which nearly filled the new 1.0.0.F. Hall. 
He was ably assisted by Isiah Seligman, pianist. 

The Nashville Symphony Orchestra closed its eighth 
consecutive season with Arthur Henkel, conducting, and 
Joseph Macpherson, bass-baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as soloist. The orchestra’s principal numbers were 
the Sakuntala overture (Goldmark), Rustle of Spring 
(Sinding), the Wedding March from Rubinstein’s Fera 
mors, and a number from the Scheherazade suite Mr. 
Macpherson, who is a native of this city, created a very 
favorable impression in his singing of an aria from Verdi's 
Simon Boc« from Don Carlos, and a group of 
shorter numbers. 

Marguerite Liszniewska, pianist, was the last presenta- 
tion of this season by the music department of the Centen 
nial Club in its own auditorium, before a large audience 
Mme. Liszniewska’s thorough musicianship, her unusual 
power of interpretation, made a deep impression. 


played by 
Jacks n 

cert was held, 
ence ol tour 


anegra, one 


knrico Leide, conductor of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, conducted, and 
two center pianos) were the soloists. 
Jackson is standing in the center door, back.) 


NASHVILLE PIANO ENSEMBLE, 


n May 15, under the management of Dr. George Pullen Jackson and the auspices of 


Agnes Bevington 
(For the personnel of the ensemble see 


Luca at Ward-Belmont School, were presented in a bene- 
fit concert. Mr. Lewis is a promising baritone and Mrs. 
Stewart is the possessor of a remarkably strong and florid 
soprano voice 

The Ward-Belmont student orchestra of fifty players 
gave its annual concert in the War Memorial Auditorium 
under the baton of Kenneth Rose. This inspiring conduc- 
tor led his forces through an interesting bill the features of 
which were the Unfinished Symphony by Schubert and the 
E minor concerto by Mendelssohn, the violin solo part of 
which was excellently played by Charlotte Strong, a pupil 
of Mr. Rose. 

The Fisk University Glee Club of twenty-six young 
Negro singers, under the leadership of John W. Work, Jr., 
gave its “home-coming concert” recently in the chapel of 
the noted university for colored people. Mr. Work’s ac- 
complishments in making an exceptionally fine lyrical or- 
ganization proved to his local audience that he is “carrying 
on” in the steps of his father. 

Another choral event of unusual 
cently by the Vanderbilt Singers under the leadership of 
Dr. Arthur W. Wright. The “Singers” are a group of 
forty men and women from the student body of Vander- 
bilt University. Dr. Wright has trained them, in the tra- 
dition of the Harvard Glee Club ideals, to a high degree of 


merit was offered re- 


excellence. Dr. Walter C. Rackless, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
when he appeared here under the auspices of Ward-Bel versity, lent variety to the bill by playing violin solos which 
mont School in recital. Outstanding on his program was included the Andante from the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
the Bach Partita in B flat of which he gave an inspiring the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave Maria. Sie Ae 
EUROPEAN CONCERT AND OPERA TOURS reading. Other features of his bill were the Schubert Im- sniagica Rel 
Arrangements made for 1928-29 with JOHN McCORMACK, promptu in F minor and Mr, Hutcheson’s own version of . 5 _B m : 
SCHIPA, GRAVEURE, end others for Europe ag alee Bonney oy Hens Raceggy © amor aig: ancl Callaway-John Sails for European Engagements 
A New York Norbert Salter 1928 Ryman Auditorium was filled when John Lewis and Jencie Callaway-John sailed on the Saturnia to keep some 
engagements in Italy, where she made her operatic debut 


\blee Stewart, advanced vocal students of Gaetano De 
little more than eighteen months ago. It was as Cho-Cho- 
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“A rich voice of beautiful quality, a purity and elegance of style 
that represents the highest development of singing.” 
—Orlando Morning Sentinel. 


2 Samah 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 





FOREMOST VOCAL AND OPERATIC MASTER 
Teacher and Coach of Many 
. . 7 . Photo by Tarr 
Distinguished Artists TENCIE. CALLAW AY-JOHN 
\ppointments for Individual Vocal Lessons, San in Madame Butterfly at Como, and her success was at 
once assured, so much so that she was requested to repeat 
the opera the following night. 
Mme. John was heard here recently in the soprano roles 
( of Pagliacci and Traviata and she will be heard in Italy 


Coaching in Operatic Repertoire, and 
during the summer in other roles of her repertory, which 
few masters who can see a pupil all the way oj Suzanne, in English. 
critics. The audience rewarded the composer and the per- 


fonductor of opera in 
Italy, Russia, South America, 


Preparation of Concert Pro- 
\ ! La Traviata, 
through from fundamental tone production to the - 


grams, Can Be Made by 
includes Madame Butterfly, Tosca, La Boheme, 
peak of an outstanding artistic career. Gershwin Music Pleases Paris 


Mail or Telephone. 
Trovatore, Aida, Pagliacci, Manon (Puccini), Andre Chenier 
50 W 67h S N York C Cable reports have it that Gershwin’s rhapsody and 
: { est 67th Street, New Yor it 
New York Studios ; 4 


and twice on tour in the United ; 
iN | I and L’Amore de Tre Re, and, in French, Manon ( Massenet), 
| piano concerto, both played recently in Paris by Dmitri 
{ Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Trafalgar 3087 


S : i 2 . Boge oy ; Se : 
States. Maestro Papalardo is one of the Faust and Thais; Lohengrin, in German, and The Secret 
Tiomkin, made a favorable impression upon the French 
Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 





former with lavish applause. 
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AND FOR SEPARATE RECITALS 











SEA SHANTIES 





“T think Mr. Goss had an excellent voice and sang in a style both straightforward and 
finished. ‘That he made a vital appeal to the students was shown by their spontaneous 
approval. I should certainly think his SEA SHANTIES would be a great addition if 


; ee they were incorporated in some of our college song books. ’ 
WALTER T. SPALDING y P & 8 





“John Goss’ resonant voice and first hand knowledge of SEA SHANTIES, their spirit and purpose, 


made him a first class Shanty Man. I wish that more college singers throughout our country could be 
made familiar with these songs of the sea and include them in their song books and glee club programs. 
Personally, here at Yale, we have used them so long and successfully that a Yale Glee Club program no 


longer seems complete without a group of SEA SHANTIES and several of them have found their way 

MARSHAL. BaRTHOLOMEW —_ into the permanent repertoire of student life. ‘They have every qualification for this kind of singing; 

Director Yale Glee Club simplicity, tunefulness, powerful rhythm, and they are unfailingly masculine. I hope that Mr. Goss will 
have continued success in his presentation of SEA SHANTIES before his return to England.” 





“T was delighted with Mr. Goss’ most colorful recital in Princeton the other 


night. His voice is most pleasing and resonant, and his diction and sense of rhythm 
quite remarkable, I thought. His singing seems to have made a great impression 
on the students, especially in the SEA SHANTIES, and I fervently hope that 


WILLIAM GILLESPIE the seeds that he has sown may bear fruit in the form of college songs built on these 
Master in Residence lines. I believe that most of the SEA SHANTIES could be “used as college songs 
with very little change.” 





NEW YORK RECITAL 


“John Goss, an English baritone, who is known and admired in Europe as a singer of lieder and interpreter of old English songs, 


ended his first American tour with a concert last evening at the Edyth Totten Theatre. Mr. Goss has arranged a program both interesting 
and unusual, of four groups, the first including English airs of the orgs ge seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the second devoted 
to Schubert and Carl Loewe; the third including works by Warlock, by Borodine, Debussy and Granados, and the last a collection of 
folk songs and SEA SHANTIES. His singing was always more than adequate for Mr. Goss possesses a voice which is plastic and sweet 
toned and surprisingly full bodied. But he has more than this; he has musical taste, insight and a h appy variety of expression at In 
—— There are humor and satire present in his interpretations, as well as a sensitive feeling for romance.’—New } 

rioune. 
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REENTER MeversBEER 


By Clarence Lucas 


which was produced at the Met- 
ropolitan New York during the past season, 
was the work which cost the composer more trouble than 
gether. He began it in 1838 and 
worked on it till 1 Then he began to tinker with the 
play. He made so many changes that Scribe, the librettist, 
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V hich was produced in 1849 

with L’Etoile du Nord in 
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verbeer’s. His most striking and world 
score, however, was Les Huguenots, produced in 
Marshall, writing in Grove’s 
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Paris to 
Pat 


almost a year before 
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Pa in 183¢ Mts. Julian 
iatiesiany. ; 

It is, as treated: 1 leyerbeer, the most vivid chapter of 
The splendors and 
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tury,—its chivalry and 

of the courts, 
all depicted and 
is conceived 
hitherto un- 


. the brilliancy 
inism,—are 
whil whole 


ihncence 


e the 


magn 


rrespondent for a German 
work Meyerbeer has 
citizenship in the eternal city 


new this 


paper 
celestial art.’ 
Meverbeer 
rest of the composers then 
were Weber, Wagner, Verdi, Ros- 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann. Liszt 
ive meant these composers 

lished a short article in which 


erusalem of 
ave said that stood 


wulders abov the 


at that time 


las ( ony 


rbert Secueae pu 


wr ranking Meyerbeer high is that 
ny composers I have heard, the 
dramatic expression 
and Valentine in 
which Wagner 


jut my ief reason | 


> combines, better than 
lisite elements in fine music, 
between Raoul 
ucceeds in doing that 
I think, without success. Notwith 
been said against him, I shall con- 
1 until there is shown to me 
me other work in which truth of expression and melodic 
are better united than they are in “Robert, toi que 


1 the scene 


yerbeer 
quality 
j'aime . 
Why were all these things said against him? Why has 
jropped from the repertory of every opera house? 


OBERT 








Why should this be, he who was once so high, now so low? 

One reason is psychological; for every man who is over- 
rated must eventually be underrated. The human mind 
seems to act that way. It is the common history of politi- 


Eee | 


IN WHICH MEYVERBEER DIED, 
APRIL, 1864. 
His apartment is indicated by the short balcony at the right 
of the picture. (Photographed for the Musical 
Courier by Clarence Lucas) 


HOTEL ELYSEE 
hand side 


cians. And, moreover, Meyerbeer is not supported by his 
German fellow countrymen because he wrote French operas. 
And the musicians of France consider him a German. The 
Italians recognize him as a foreigner in every respect. He 
is a composer without a country. 

But, after all, the real reason why Meyerbeer is neglected 
today is because his music does not now create much en- 


STEEL 


Baritone 


“A song singer of intelligence and charm” 


““A master of his art” 


“An excellent voice excellently managed” 


New York Times 
New York Post 


New York Journal 


“An artist of intelligence and expressive capacity” 


“One of the rare baritones of luscious quality” 
“Particularly gifted in style and enunciation” 


“Exceptionally smooth and fine voice” 


For terms and dates 


New York Herald-Tribune 
Phila. Bulletin 
Phila. Bulletin 

Phila. Ledger 





apply to 


7, 1928 


June 


thusiasm. The general public of our times prefers Wagner, 
and will not agree wilth Herbert Spencer that Meyerbeer 
succeeded where Wagner failed. Tastes not only differ ; they 
also change. 

According to all accounts, Meyerbeer was a kind hearted 
and generous man. When Heine was in dire straits Meyer- 
beer sent him a thousand francs immediately. He helped 
Wagner to get one of his early operas performed. Wagner 
might have been kind hearted and generous also if he had 
been born rich. Poverty soured his nature. When he was 
young and unsuccessful he called the rich and famous Meyer- 
beer “a miserable music-maker; a Jew banker to whom it 
occurred to compose operas.” Meyerbeer might have smiled 
to read that some writers insinuated that Wagner was partly 
Hebraic himself. But who cares? Let the merry war con- 
tinue. All we ask is that the music be good; the composer 
may be German, Dutch, Polish, English, Negro, French, 
Norwegian, or plain Middle West. When we eat a pork 
chop, a mutton cutlet, or a beafsteak at the restaurant we 
do not stimulate our appetites by meditating on the private 
lives and habits of the hog, the lamb, and the heifer. 


Van Hulsteyn and Gittelson for Peabody 
Conservatory 


J. C. van Hulsteyn and Frank Gittelson have been placed 
in charge of se violin department of the summer school at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, which will 
open June 25 and remain in session for six weeks. Mr. van 
Hulsteyn is a native of Holland and a former pupil of 
Cesar Thomson. He was formerly first violinist in the 
Lamoureaux Orchestra. of Paris, which position he. relin- 
quished to join the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory. 
Mr. van Hulsteyn has won recognition both as a teacher 
and as a concert artist: he is the concert master of the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra and has appeared as soloist at 
one of its concerts. He has recently been appointed one of 
the official representatives in this country of the Ecole Nor- 
male of Paris. 

Frank Gittelson was born in Philadelphia, where he began 
his musical studies. After some years under Daniel Visan- 
ska, of New York, he went abroad, where he studied first 
under Leopold Auer and then under Carl Flesch. In 1913 
he made his European debut in Berlin as soloist in an orches- 
tral concert, under the leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and immediately thereafter was engaged for a tour of Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and Holland. The following 
season he made a similar tour, and was planning a still fur- 
ther enlargement of his concert activities when the outbreak 
of war forced him to return home. After a couple of sea- 
sons ‘in America he: enlisted in the United States Army, and 
was assigned to the Radio Service, being discharged in 1919. 


Anna Hamlin Sings in Paris 


Anna Hamlin, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, is in Europe combining study with concert engage- 
ments. One interesting recent appearance was at the Paris 
studio of Frank Rummel, painter, who is a brother of Walter 
Rummel, the pianist. Miss Hamlin plans to spend about one 
week in Germany before sailing for New York June 20. 
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Dorsey Whittington to Hold Summer Class 
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ginia Howell, pianists, received teachers’ certificates. Sev- 
eral interesting developments at the school, for next season, 
in addition to the training course for music directors of 
preparatory schools, which has already been announced, are 
planned, and details of these will be ready for announce- 
ment shortly. 


Cuban Musical League Inaugurates 
First Concert 


De Orquesta de Camara and Pro-Arte Musical Socie 
ties Give Programs—Other Events of Interest 
Havana, Cusa.—A fine concert was given by the de Or- 
questa de Camara Society, at the Sala Falcon, with an 
artistic performance of the Seven Words by Haydn, the or- 
chestra and chorus numbering over one hundred perform- 
ers. Monsefior Santiago Amigé commented the texts. The 
soloists were Consuelo Escriche, soprano; Nena Nufiez, con- 
tralto; Miguel Grandy, tenor, and Agustin Gutierrez, bass. 
Alberto Falcon, head of the Falcon Conservatory, conducted, 
giving an excellent reading. Monsefior Manuel Ruiz, Arch- 
bishop of Havana, presided. 
Pro-ArTE MUSICAL 
The last concerts of the season of the Pro-Arte Musical 
Society were given at the Teatro Payret by Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Though 
suffering from the intense heat, Mme. Rethberg sang with 
her accustomed artistry and beautiful voice, and was en- 
thusiastically received by her audience. Our public, being 
trained through long years of Italian opera, is especially in- 
terested in operatic arias, and is apt to judge by them the 
merits of an artist. Mme. Rethberg had several on her pro- 
grams, which she sang magnificently, adding as an encore 
Die Theure Halle from Tannhauser. Other encores were 
La Truite by Schubert, Wiegenlied by Brahms, and Green 
by Debussy. This was Rethberg’s second appearance in 
Havana with the Pro-Arte Musical Society, and all hope for 
a speedy return 
SyMPHONIC CONCERTS 
The Orquesta Sinfonica de la Habana gave its usual 
monthly subscription concert at the National Theater with 
a special program of French music, including Scenes Pitto- 
resques by J. Massenet, and Carnaval des Animaux and 
Danse Macabre, by Saint-Saéns. The Carnaval was per- 
formed for the first time in Havana, with Fidelma G. de 
Torroella and Natalia Torroella at the pianos. The audience 
was pleased and amused, demanding several encores. 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Lydia de Rivera gave an interesting recital of Spanish, 
Cuban and South American songs at the Payret Theater. 
Roig and Anckerman, Cuban composers, accompanied their 
own works. Miss de Rivera interpreted these songs unusu- 
ally well, enhancing her interpretation with her excellent dic- 
tion and graceful stage manners. She had a great success. 
Lydia Rayneri gave a piano recital at the Laura Rayneri 
Conservatory, playing the Sonata, op. 27, by Beethoven, a 
group of Chopin, and works by Scarlatti, Gluck, Liszt. Miss 
Rayneri is a gifted young girl, and she was warmly ap 
plauded for her interpretation and brilliant technic. 
CusBan Musicat Leacut 
The newly founded Cuban Musical League was inaug- 
urated at the Sala Espadero. Maestro Eduardo Sanchez de 
Fuentes delivered a short speech, explaining to the large 
and sympathetic audience the scope and aims of the asso- 
ciation. José Echaniz, foremost Cuban pianist, who is en 
joying a well earned vacation at home after his recent tour 
through the United States, played a group of Cuban works 
by Del Valle, Sanchez de Fuentes and Cervantes. He was 
greeted with deafening applause and gave as an encore a 
Cuban Lecuona. Gaspar Aguero, professor at 
normal schools, closed with an interesting illustrated 
on the Modal Notation System, which uses ciphers 


dance by 
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Whatever you want to know about music and musicians 
may be found instantly in the 


New Revised and Improved Edition 


Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians 


The Standard Reference for Fifty Years 


Edited by H.C. Colles 


“The best and most completely up-to-date encyclopedia of music available 
so valuable that no one intelligently interested in music 
ought to be without them.” 


in any language. . 


—New York Times 


“This excellent reference amounts to a library in itself, containing biog- 
raphies, character sketches, criticisms, historical data, lists of compositions 
and musical information of all sorts.” 


—Musical Observer 
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reading. 


You may consult him for learning; you may read him for the 


diversion of an idle hour. He is an encyclopedia of learning with the added 
charm of humanism.” 


—Redfern Mason 
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or numbers instead of the usual letters or solmisation, in 
teaching music. Prof. Aguero claims that, with the Modal 
system, music, especially vocal, can be taught in an incredibly 
short time. M. T. ve G. 


Clarence Loomis for Chicago Musical College 

Clarence Loomis has just been added to the Chicago 
Musical College faculty to teach harmony, composition and 
analysis, as well as 
piano. After several 
years of successful 
study and _ teaching, 
Mr. Loomis entered 
the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Music at Vi- 
enna, studying piano 
with Leopold Godow- 
sky and theory under 
Franz Schreker. He 
is a pianist and teach- 
er of distinction as 
well as a composer of 
rare gifts. He has 
written _ orchestral 
numbers, piano con- 
certos, chamber music, 
three operas, and oth- 
er works, all of which 
have been received by 
critics and musicians 
with great favor. As 
an instructor of both 
piano and theory, Mr. Loomis’ success is attributed to his 
untiring efforts and enthusiasm for his work. 


CLARENCE LOOMIS 


Kriens-Kosloff Annual Concert 

The annual big concert on May 26 in Carnegie Hall, 
of the Kriens Symphony Orchestra, 125 players of both 
sexes, had the additional attraction of the Alexis Kosloff 
sallet School, that’ master also appearing, with Xenia Mak- 
letzova, in solo dance. The orchestra opened with Grieg’s 
Huldigungs March, followed by a good performance of 
the William Tell overture; but their best playing was in 
Kriens’ own Sous du Soir, and Fete Bretonne, from suites 
for orchestra; they played these pretty and effective excerpts 
with real characterization. A Reverie ‘Sentimentale by Carl 
Millegram was so well played, and so much liked, that the 
composer came to the front of his box to bow. Another 
Kriens composition was his Ronde des Lutins, scored for 
flute, oboe and clarinet, original in conception and well 
played (first performance) by Bruyn, Ballou and Tucker. 

A high light of the affair was little Erwin Lorenz, whose 
playing“of Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs caused amazement; the 
diminutive violinist played on a wee eighth-size fiddle, music- 
ally and with confidence; his encore was Kriens’ Chanson 
Marie Antoinette. 

The solo and ensemble dancing of the Kosloffs was ex- 
tremely interesting, children and older youngsters partici- 
pating; Rose Schaeffel, Eunice Valutka, Hope Hall, es- 
pecially earning applause, The excellent piano music by 
Shatoff and Wilson contributed much in the dance numbers. 
Scheherezade, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was the concluding 
terpsichorean number, introducing the stars of the Kosloff 
school; the orchestra, seated in the pit, played this with 
eclat, and their combined work formed the climax of an un- 
usual evening. 


Carl Friedberg Sails for Europe 


Carl Friedberg left New York for Europe on May 23, 
and plans to attend the fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory in Frankfurt-am-Main (founded 
by Joachim Raff), where he studied with Clara Schumann. 
Mr. Friedberg has been engaged to play Liszt’s E major 
concerto at the festival concert on June 9. 

In August Mr. Friedberg will conduct a master class in 
Baden-Baden for the American students who are following 
him abroad. He will return in September in time for 
the opening of the Juilliard and Damrosch institutes, where 
he is reéngaged for the master classes. 

During November and December, Mr. Friedberg will 
go on a concert tour which will take him to the Pacific 
Coast. His first New York recital will take place on Jan- 
uary 11 at Carnegie Hall. 


Emily Roosevelt Heard in Bridgeport 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, sang in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on May 24, at dinner given by the Connecticut State 
Federation of Clubs. While Miss Roosevelt was away on 
tour with the Festival Opera Company she was notified by 
her manager, Betty Tillotson, that she had been chosen to 
open the season of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
in Philadelphia on October 18, 1928. She will sing the 
title role in Aida. Clarence E. Cramer, manager of the 
Festival Opera Company, recently wrote of Miss Roose- 
velt : “She really has one of the finest soprano voices I have 
heard. She is a thorough musician. She really is one of 
the best Aidas I have ever heard.” 

Miss Roosevelt will also sing with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company the role of Venus in Tanhauser. She ex- 
pects to remain in this country this summer and is ready 
scheduled for several summer engagements. 


Alice Paton Sings at D. A. R. Luncheon 
Alice Paton, who recently was soloist at the Washing- 
ton Auditorium at the Continental Congress of the National 
Society of D. A. R., sang on Friday, May 18, at the Hotel 
Barclay at the luncheon in observance of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Manhattan Chapter D. A. R. Among her 
selections she included the aria, Bel Raggio, from the opera 
Semiramide by Rossini, and was most enthusiastically re- 

ceived. She was ably accompanied by Katherine Child. 


In Six Volumes, completely rewritten, reset and recast in 
a new format. Write for full description. Price $40.00 sine 
Sherrill Gives Holy City 
The Choral Society of Sherrill, N. Y., Frank Parker 
conductor, and Zillah L. Holmes organist, gave The Holy 
City recently. Sherrill has a population of only fifteen hun- 
dred and its progressive attitude toward music is to 

commended. The Choral Society has sixty members. 
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| Artists Everywhere 





The American Guild of Organists’ festal service at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church was under the direction of David 
McK. Williams, and was sung by the combined choirs of 
St. Bartholomew’s, Calvary (John Bland), Holy Com- 
munion (Lynnwood Farnam), Tompkins Ave. Congrega- 
tional, and Church of the Saviour. Works by Steggall, Liszt 
and Williams were produced. 

Frederick Baer, baritone, was soloist at the Chanson- 
elle Chorale, Charles W. Kitchell, conductor, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, when his splendid singing, combined with the 
lovely appearance and vocalization of the Chorale, won 
appreciation and vigorous applause. 

Ernesto Berimen, pianist and pedagogue, will teach 
at the La Forge-Berimen Studios, New York, during the 
summer months. Mr. Berimen also will prepare new pro- 
grams for the coming season. 

Richard Crooks was soloist at the Spartanburg, S. C., 
music festival, on May 16. He was soloist at the Read- 
ing, Pa., and Evanston, IIl., festivals, May 8 and 22 respec- 
tively. Prior to his festival tour, Crooks filled many con- 
cert dates. 

Edna Bishop Daniel’s vocal pupils will appear in re- 
cital at the studio, Washington, D. C., on June 19, at which 
time they will be assisted by members of Walter T. Holt's 
symphony orchestra, 

Ernest Davis and Ivan Steschenko have returned from 
a three weeks’ tour as leading tenor and basso of the Festi- 
val Opera Company, managed by Clarence Cramer of Chi- 
cago. The company gave operatic performances of Rigo- 
letto and Aida with the assistance of vocal choruses and 
orchestra. They toured through Indiana, Missouri and 
Kansas, and everywhere Davis and Steschenko scored such 
personal successes that they have been re-engaged by Mr. 
Cramer for the tour booked for next spring, when Faust 
will be given, Mr. Davis appearing as Faust and Mr. Stes- 
chenko as Mephistopheles. 

Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, will be the soloist with 
the People’s Chorus at Town Hall on June 14. Following 
this appearance, she will leave for Cincinnati, where on 
June 21 she will sing at the home of Mrs. R. K. Leblond as 
soloist in a series of Twilight Musicales. This will be her 
third appearance in Cincinnati this season, having sung with 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony, and in recital at 
the Alms Hotel. 

Lyana Donaz, soprano (Mrs. Mittell), and Walter 
Scott, violinist, pupil of Philip Mittell, interested a large 
gathering at the tenth anniversary of Dr. Straton’s pastorate 
at Calvary Baptist Church, with F. W. Riesberg, the new 
organist, at the piano. Miss Donaz’ striking Spanish ap- 
pearance, combined with her singing, and young Scott's 
effective playing of Ronde des Lutins, held everyone’s in- 
terest. Blanche Thomas, soprano, with Mrs. John J. Kelley, 
accompanist, was also enjoyed. 

Lynnwood Farnam was guest organist for the New 
England Chapter, A. G. of O., giving a recital in Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, when he played a dozen works ranging 
from Bach and Handel to Honegger and Mulet. 

Irving Fevre and Helen Gumpper, organist and pian- 
ist, were features of a recent weekly concert at the 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director. Mr. Fevre played a march by Batiste in dashing 
fashion, showing musical nature, and Miss Gumpper’s play- 
ing of Kammenoi Ostrow was notable for its repose and ex- 
pression. Both received hearty applause. 

The Fiqué Choral’s annual May dance for associate 
members given by the active members, took place at the 
Fiqué Studio, May 24, when music, dancing and concomi- 
tants were enjoyed. 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, was invited by Otto Ortmann, 
of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, to act as one 
of the judges for the Seattle prize contest. 

Adelaide Gescheidt, vocal instructor, leaves June 19 
for three months’ vacation in Europe. 

Jessie B. Gibbes and Margaret Hopkins presented Vir- 
ginia Clymer, pianist, and Mrs. William Clymer, soprano 
(mother and daughter), in a recital at the Music-Education 
studios. Six members of the Clymer family are music 
students at this institution, and in their appearances show 
true love of music, with considerable facility in performance. 

Howard Hanson’s Vermeland was played by organist 
Baldwin at City College, New York, recently, other Ameri- 
cans represented on the month’s programs being Bartlett, 
Frysinger, Russell, Foote, Stebbins, Kinder, Douglas, 
Marsh, Nevin, Stoughton, Shepherd and Jepson. 

Merry Harn started on a mid-western tour by auto- 
mobile. She will sing in Chicago. 

Frances and Grace Hoyt recently presented Lyana 
Donaz, Audrey Larkin and Miriam Stansberry, sopranos, 
before a private audience at the Hoyt studio, giving oppor- 
tunity to admire the results of their expert instruction. 
Miss Donaz scored with her Spanish songs, her bright voice 
and facile coloratura aiding her. Miss Larkin’s voice is 
deeply expressive, Curran’s Joy and Come Unto Me show- 
ing contrast. Miss Stansberry’s mezzo voice was warmly 
admired in The Lamplighter and Burleigh’s Sailor’s Wife. 

Philip James directed the New Jersey Orchestra in its 
third concert of the sixth season in the Montclair High 
School auditorium recently, at which time Harold Bauer 
was the soloist. The orchestra played Praludium by Armas 
Jarnefelt, Suite Antique by Albert Stoessel, Frederick 
Delius’ tone poem, On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, 
and Anatol Liadow’s suite, op. 58, Russian Folk Songs, and 
Mr. Bauer was heard in the Beethoven piano concerto No. 
5 in E flat. 

Allan Jones, tenor, has been booked for Plainfield, 
N. J., next season as the outcome of his successful appear- 
ance there this season. 

Mrs. Bruce E. Keator, organist and director, carried 
out a memorial program at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church as 
a tribute to John Norton and Campbell Weston, deceased 
officers of the National Association of Organists. The 
Holy City was performed, Herbert S. Sammond conducting, 
and President Reginald L. McAll gave a spoken tribute. 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, will be guest soloist 
at station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., on June 11. Charles 
Gilbert Spross will be the accompanist. 

Viola Klaiss, organist, has been busy recently at the 
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The private teaching schedule of the eminent 
Hungarian pianist and teacher 


ALEXANDER 


RAAB 


is now filled for the summer, 


His schedule is six days weekly from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. The work of this master teacher 
may be observed in his Repertoire-Inter- 
pretation Classes and in his “Technic and 
How to Study Classes” which begin Monday, 
June 25th, and continue to August 4th 
(six weeks). 


Reservation of private periods for the 
summer of 1929 now being taken. 
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HAVANA’S LARGEST THEATER 


For high class movies, diver- 
tissements, and grand opera. 
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Large orchestra pit. 
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large Park. 
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Septima and D streets 
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nect with business section and suburbs. 


»>ro-Arte Musical,” the lead- 
ing musical club of Havana, with mem- 
bership of about 2000. 


Home of “I 


“Pro-Arte Musical” will inaugurate in 
November 1928 its Auditorium built 
not only for its concerts but also includ- 
ing the necessary requirements for high 
class movies, reviews, divertissements 
The club will use it 
each year from November to May, for 
and twenty 
arranging dates to suit lessee. 


and grand opera. 


twenty afternoon evening 
concerts, 
The club presents high class ensembles 
and soloists, exclusively to its members, 
and does not have any public or private 
sale of tickets. 
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the Movies 








The Hinterland Likes The Lion and the 
Mouse 

Out-of-town reports speak highly of Warner Bros.’ pro- 
duction of Charles Klein’s play, The Lion and The Mouse, 
which has been screened, with Vitaphone playing a big part 
in it. In Los Angeles, where the picture was given its 
premiere, one of the reviewers declared that the success of 
Vitaphone in it spelled the doom of the silent screen. The 
play was nen. with Vitaphone in view, which was the 
probable reason one reviewer felt that the work seemed ad- 
sinuide suited for oral production on the screen. May 
McAvoy, who stars in The Lion and The Mouse with 
Lionel Barrymore, is said easily to hold her own in the 
sound sequences with her associates from the stage. 


Roxy 


The American premiere of The Strange Case of Cap- 
tain Ramper, long heralded, took place at the Roxy on 
June 2, continuing the rest Of the week. It is a First 
National Picture made in Germany, with Paul Wegener 
taking the leading role. Extraordinary in many ways it is 
well worth seeing. Leslie Stowe and Leslie King are pre- 
sented in a prologue to the picture, while the balance of the 
bill keeps well up to the standard. The overture this week 
is Offenbach’s lovely Orpheus, after which comes the Peer 
Gynt Suite. Divided in four parts as it is, Morning is sung 
by the chorus as the ballet corps does its share; Von Grona 
and Betty Woodruff interpret cleverly The Dance of Anitra, 
and the beautiful Death of Asa is effectively sung by the 
ensemble, while the final selection, In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King, brings the suite to a superb close, the ballet corps 


W olfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc., 
Notes 


Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, has signed another contract with the Brunswick 
Phonograph Company, and has already made four records 
under the new arrangement. With Mario Chamlee, Mr. 
Bonelli recorded duets from Marta and Forza del Destino. 

Florence Austral, dramatic soprano, whose last engage- 
ment of the season was at the Newark Festival on May 
21, sailed for Europe with her husband, John Amadio, flutist, 
on May 25 on the S. S. Carmania. 

When the Ile de France sails on June 9, it will have quite 
a Wolfsohn Musical Bureau delegation on board. John T. 
Adams, the president of the organization, will make his 
annual pilgrimage to look over the European situation; 
Reinald Werrenrath and Mrs. Werrenrath will leave for 
an extended vacation, and Nanette Guilford, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will also be on board. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; Elsie Baker, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and William Simmons, baritone, will 
dedicate the new College Auditorium of the Central State 
Teachers’ College at Mount Pleasant, Mich., on June 15. 

Following William Simmons’ recent broadcast on the 
Atwater Kent Hour, the baritone received a letter from 
Rio de Janeiro from Idette and Dulce de Montenegro, two 
students of the High School of Singing at the Municipal 
Theater, requesting him to send an autographed photograph 
to them, as they much admired his “beautiful voice and 
wished to have a remembrance of the celebrated baritone.” 
Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Mr. Simmons will give a joint 
recital at the University of Virginia at Charlottesville on 
July 20 


Las Vegas to Hold Festival 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, steps into the limelight on June 
15 with an Arts Festival which is to last eight weeks. The 
purpose of the festival is to establish in Las Vegas each 
summer a cultural center in which so many of the arts will 
be represented by so many leaders as to make this the most 
important rendezvous for music and art lovers in the South- 
west. The dramatic, scenic and recreational charms of the 
region are already famous, and the State and National Fed- 
erations of Music Clubs place the stamp of their approval 
upon the affair through the personnel of their leaders, Mrs. 
John F. Lyons and Clarence Gustlin. Charles Wakefield 
Cadman will take up his residence in Las Vegas for several 
weeks during the festival period and will appear on the 
program as soloist, lecturer and conductor. 


Gershkovitch to C iadeuas Rose Pageant 


Jacques Gershkovitch, who lately made such an unusually 
successful debut in New York as conductor, assisted by 
Joseph Yasser, organist, has been engaged to conduct the 
1928 Rose Festival Pageant at Portland, Ore. Mr. Gersh- 
kovitch will also be responsible for the general direction of 
the pageant choruses and ensembles. He is well known in 
the west, having conducted the Portland Junior Symphony 
Orchestra and having appeared as guest conductor with 
various other western orchestras. 


A chron Saite Published 


The Children’s Suite by Joseph Achron, originally written 
for piano, has just been published by the Universal Edition 
in Vienna Arranged for sextet, in this form it was given 
for the first time in New York late in 1925 at Aeolian Hall 

the Stringwood Ensemble for which this suite was espe- 

arranged 


Plainfield Appreciates Grainger 
The Plainfield, N. J., Symphony Society, Christiaan Kriens 
conductor, presented Percy Grainger as guest conductor on 
May 14 at the Pil ainfield High School auditorium. Mr. 
Grainger gave his lecture, “Many Voiced Music,” which has 
already been given elsewhere and has proved of unusual 
interest. 


Sessions Gives Hora Novissima 
Hora Novissima, Horatio Parker’s sacred cantata, was 
given recently at South Manchester, Conn., in the Methodist 


and Russell E. Markert’s Sixteen Roxyettes contributing 
their bit. This presentation is only another indication of 
the skill of Roxy in achieving novelties that are different. 
The dancers later in the program add another touch of 
charm: Nicholas Daks and Patricia Bowman doing A Music 
Box while that German wizard, Von Grona, amuses with 
his idea of Jazz 


Capitol 


Lon Chaney, in Laugh, Clown, Laugh, is in its second 
week at the Capitol. 


The Street of Sin 

Jannings’ popularity is limitless, it would seem. The 
crowds cramming the Rialto to see him in The Street of 
Sin have broken records. And after seeing the latest 
vehicle for the famous star, the fact was brought. home 
more forceably—it is the man himself who draws, for the 
picture is very poor. It is said that the final scenes were 
re-made at Jannings’ suggestion, but even at that the story 
is weak and not worthy of the talents of such an actor. 
Jannings, however, does excellent work in The Street of 
Sin. One might add that Olga Baklanova is a close second 
for honors. As Annie, the woman who loved, she does 
about as magnificent a piece of acting as one could hope to 
see. Fay Wrang, the Salvation Lassie, is nil. The pro- 
gram is rounded out by Love’ s Young Scream, a Paramount 
Christie Comedy; a news weekly, and a Faust fantasy in 
which Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Joseph Wetzel, tenor, 
and Carl Bitterl, basso, with the orchestra and a Famous 
Master Music Series combine to give an interesting feature. 

JOSEPHINE VILA. 


eiscopad C Church, by the choir of the church, the soloists 
being Corleen Wells, soprano; Rose Bryant, alto; Charles 
Stratton, tenor; and Alexander Kisselburgh, bass, this being 
the solo quartet of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New 
York. Archibald Sessions directed the augmented choir in 
marked recognition of this great work. 


Conditions for Joining Rome’s Experimental 
Theater 


The conditions for entering Rome’s Experimental In- 
ternational Theater (opera), under the direction of Emma 
Bellincioni (reported in the MusicaL Courier at the time 
of its inauguration), may prove of interest to American 
readers, and they are given herewith. 

Auditions can be arranged by writing to the Segreteria 
del Teatro Sperimentale, National Theatre, Via IV No- 
vembre, 143, Rome, stating the applicant’s Christian name, 
family name and ‘address. Candidates who are accepted 
are entitled to take part in the public performances of com- 
plete operas as well as extracts from operas. During re- 
hearsals they will be personally coached by Mme. Bellin- 
cioni. 

Costumes, scenery and orchestra are provided by the thea- 
ter; singers have no expenses beyond the entrance fee which 
is fifty (50) lire for the audition and five hundred lire for 
those who have been accepted. 

The National Theater, which is being used for this ex- 
perimental work (the object of which is to bring before 
impresarios and directors talented young singers with ade- 
quate experience) is a beautiful building with many in- 
teresting traditions. Among other events Puccini’s first 
performance of Manon Lescaut in Rome took place there. 

Attached to the theater is also a school for aspiring opera 
singers who are not yet ready for public performances. 


Anne Rockefeller Pupils in Recital 


Lurona Truman, thirteen-year-old pupil of Anne Rocke- 
feller, gave a piano recital at her teacher’s studio on May 
20. She played to a capacity audience which applauded her 
enthusiastically. Mistress Truman interpreted Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, MacDowell, Debussy and Grainger with keen 
intelligence and a clean-cut style. She has been under Miss 
Rockefeller’s guidance for three years and shows promise 
of becoming an interesting musician, 

Alma Bruce and Mildred Keavitt Asher gave a joint re- 
cital at the studio of Miss Rockefeller on May 27. Miss 
Bruce’s program included Bach, Beethoven, Grieg, Debussy 
and Chopin; Miss Asher played Schumann, MacDowell, 
Granados and Chopin. Both pupils played with brilliancy 
and gave evidence of a substantial foundation. 
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W orld’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
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CHESTRA of 110, 
ROXY BALLET 
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50th St. & 7th Ave. 
Under the Personal 
Direction of 
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(Roxy) 
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“THE DUSE OF OPERA” 


Germany So Declared 


ELEANOR PAINTER 














On Hearing Her This Spring 

in Ten Appearances in the 
Leading Opera Houses as 
Carmen, Marguerite in 


Faust, and Nedda 


The comments of the critics speak 
for themselves: 


Adolf Weissmann, B. Z. am Mittag, Berlin, May 9, 1928. 


I think I have heard all the best interpreters of ‘‘Carmen,”’ 
in all countries, and I must admit that Eleanor Painter is the 
most convincing of them all! 

Here an artistic economy of effort brings the greatest effects! 
Here is artistry combined with naturalness. 

This Carmen presents the unconsciousness of real coquetry 
in glowing eyes and snake-like moving body. She has also the 
Carmen-timbre in her voice. And how she, with her never- 
conquered, always femininely calculating spirit, disposes the 
fates of others, and then, apprehending her own, quickly 
crosses herself, and goes to her death—this we have never 
seen on our Charlottenburger stage! 


A. Kastner, Berliner Morgenpost. 


Eleanor Painter's ““Carmen™ is unusual, slender, passionate, without 
being sensual. She, who a short time ago sang soaringly a Butterfly and 
Mimi, displayed as Carmen, a dark-timbred middle voice of wholly indi- 
vidual charm. 

She sings this new role with fullest authority, and in every scene, even 
when she goes against tradition, she is a Personality, whose fascinating 
originality is supported in rare manner by a voice guarded and guided 
by an alert musical intelligence. 


Mt. Boris, N.Y. H. G. in the 8 Uhr Abendblatt, Berlin. 


We have seen so many Carmens; dramatic ones, coquettish ones, 
tigresses, cocottes and peasant types. But seldom in one interpreter of 
the role has there been combined so many fascinations as in this slender 

Kup in the Borsen Zeitung, Berlin. girlish figure of Eleanor Painter! A little wild-cat! The eloquent play 
Eleanor Painter, a Carmen who, with a sultry tango, makes the hearts | of her eyes, her hands, her whole slender body, sweeps one along with 

, "ols x . | : her. And her dark-timbred sympathetic voice is cultured and finely 

of blasé worldlings beat faster for many minutes! And ensnaringly, sitiv 

there remains the fascination, the aroma, the magic of a capricious per- ae ey ee ee f eins 

son! And as gratefully as our eyes looked upon the cat-like suppleness oe eS ee eee 

of her dainty figure, just so gratefully did our ears listen to the, not Aix-la-Chappelle, General Anszeiger. 

especially big, but well-trained mezzo-soprano voice that seemingly can 

express every mood with an individual quality all its own, 





In spite of the fact that we have heard more than enough Carmens, 
this season, we were happily surprised last night by many new nuances 
Hagener Zeitung, Hagen Eleanor Painter well represents Micaela’s words: “She is beautiful, and 

, . dangerous.” 
One of the finest Carmen portrayals we have ever seen! . 
h dsch As Marguerite, in Faust. Erfurt. 
Aachener Rundschau. F : At last a Marguerite who makes one believe in the Jewel Aria, when 

This Carmen is at once Instinct and Art, glowing passion, and irre- it is played and sung with so much vivacity, and yet with none of the 
sistible demoney. In absolute realism she presents Carmen's bursts of usual, hackneyed and false coquetry! 
temperament and all the seductive impudences of her coquetry. : Also this was a performance of remarkable strength of psychological 

In the speaking movements of her body, in the living play of facial penetration, presented through a voice of purity and equal carrying 
expression, in the lure and flame of her eyes, came sharp contrasts and power. A voice capable of every expression. 
finest nuances. A\jl was inspiration, intellect, personality! All had 

. v 2 
verve and soulful flare! As Nedda, in Dessau. Central Anzeiger, May 2, 1928. 


Also in her singing there was persuasive and seductive fascination! Eleanor Patter We aun taherédtag pecsonsiity! Graceful, supple, pec 


‘ sionate—and beautiful! Interesting as singer, and a born actress from 
Mitteldeutsche Zeitung, Barmen. the top of her head to the soles of hee feet. 

This Marguerite, whose roguishness burst forth so naturally all Carmen is one of her great roles—but even her Nedda captivates and 
through the garden scene, is really our Gretchen! fascinates! One cannot take one’s eyes away from her supple, speaking 

But as a feat of a really true and great artist, was the manner in gestures, and movements—her vivid facial play. And in singing she 
which she presented before our eyes, the awakening of Marguerite’s understands in the most masterly fashion how to make her tones live, 
madness. This was a scene full of poignant and deeply moving realism | through the finest details of all shadings and accents of expression. 
—and yet so strongly lived, that we could not say at any point that it | How she captivated by her dance as “Columbine,” and then how she 
left the frame of the opera. thrilled us in her change to the tragedy of her end! An artistic peak 

We hope to witness such a performance again. | (height) was attained! 








Miss Painter is now in America 
She has been re-engaged by the same Opera Houses, at which she appeared this Spring, for a number of guest appearances 
during the Fall of 1928 as 
CARMEN, MME. BUTTERFLY, and MARGUERITE 
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Two Songs of the Sea, by Samuel R. Lewis.— lewis 
of the most gifted of the younger American com- 
posers He has wasted some of his time, a good deal 
of it in fact, experimenting in ultra-modernistic idioms, 
ut his real gift lies in the domain of the natural and 
normal American, the sort of young husky American 
ve call in our expressive slang “a real he-man.” These 
Songs of the Sea are he-man songs set to he-man poems. 
[hey are entitled On Dover Pier and Trade Winds, and 
the poems are Masefield and J. Ashby Sterry 
1th of these poems Lewis has written 

tunes, and accompani 

atmospheric and col 
Fraser Gange, 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 


by John 
respectively To be 


extraordinarily fine and stirring 
ments that are strikingly pianistic 
orful These songs are being sung by 
ong others, and are a delight 
Cavalier, a song, by Samuel R. Lewis. 
song by the remarkable young American genius, Samuel 
Lewis It is the best of all the things he has done, 
ition of this reviewer at least It is dedi 
Fraser Gange, and the poem is by 
extraordinary in the effect 
simple means He is evi 
and he writes tunes that are 
their vigor and solidity, and catchy without 
commonplace. His songs are classics, 
Masefield offers it seems impos 
sible to imagine a better and more suitable setting. If 
the American public knows when it is well off it will take 


Lewis to its heart and make 


This is another 


estim 
to and sung by 
Masefield 
he gains by the 


master technician, 


Lewis 1s 
‘ most 
dently a 
splendid 
being in the least 


and to such a poem as 


of this song a best-seller 
New York 


Passacaglia; Avowal; Adoration—Piano 
Leopold Godowsky.—Passacaglia is a set ot 
made upon the opening of Schubert’s Unfinished 
phor The theme is in the key of the original, B minor, 
nd is unchanged except for the addition of one note, the 
it back to its own repetition. Throughout 
variations this Passacaglia theme 1s re 
in the one key, although Godowsky 
giving the impression of many key 
the use of altered chords and inharmonic 
The music, of course, is of virtuoso difh- 
a variety of counterpoint and figuration that 
many of the devices 
elongations, contractions, 
so on. The final variation is a brilliant fugue. This 
splendid music and will interest concert pianists. 
Avowal is a simpie but beautiful poem for piano. It 
lovely theme and is developed so exquisitely that 
inclined to call Godowsky a modern Chopin. 
all his own that should make counter- 
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It is full 
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of highly chromatic writing, carried out in such a man- 
ner that it never interferes either with the melody or 
with the sense one has of a comparatively simple basic 
harmony 


Boston Enjoys Felix Fox 


Fiedler Offers Old-time Popular Melodies at Symphony 


“Pop” Concert—Other Interesting Programs 
Boston, Mass.—Felix Fox, pianist, was soloist at the clos- 
ing concert of the Metropolitan Theater Sunday afternoon 
series. Mr. Fox gave a pleasurable demonstration of his 
familiar abilities as virtuoso and musician in a Chopin ballade, 
a skillfully made transcription of the Strauss waltz, Wine, 


Women and ‘Song, and the pianist’s own Impromptu Sere- 


FELIX FOX 


nade. A favorite in this city, Mr. Fox enjoyed his custom- 


ary success on this occasion. 


It is interesting to recall some of the high lights in Mr. 
Fox’s career. While still in his ‘teens, Mr. Fox was sent 
to the famous Leipsic masters, Reinecke and Jadassohn. 
Later he journeyed to Paris where he became a favorite 
pupil of Isidor Philipp. As soloist with the Boston, Detroit 
and Philadelphia symphony orchestras and as recitalist, Mr. 
Fox’s fame is country-wide. He is now head of the Félix 
Fox School of Pianoforte Playing in Boston and director 
of music at Miss Porter’s School in Farmington, Conn. He 
has been decorated Officier de L’instruction Publique by the 
French Government. 
Pat HyLanp 

Pat Hyland, tenor from the studio of Vincent V. Hub- 
bard, gave a Jordan Hall recital with the admirable assist- 
ance of Margaret Kent Hubbard as accompanist. Mr. Hy- 
land made a highly auspicious beginning, thanks to a voice 
of lovely quality and good range that he produces with 
notable smoothness; sensitive musical feeling and sym- 
pathetic insight. This program included three old airs of 
Handel; four lieder from Schumann; the popular air, Una 
Furtiva Lagrima, from Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore; a 
group of Irish folk songs, and three Italian pieces by Sibella. 
An audience of good size was very enthusiastic. 
CoNCERT 
3oston Sinfonietta, con- 
Smith Night at the 
Concerts, in Symphony Hall. Be- 
items of a classical and semi-serious 
Fiedler played an Old Timers W altz vee 


FiepLeER Conpucts Pop 


Arthur Fiedler, leader of the 
ducted a program arranged for Al 
Boston Symphony “Pop” 
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nature, Mr. 
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by Lake that included such old favorites as The Bowery, 
The Sidewalks of New York, Sweet Rosie O’Grady, Daisy 
Bell, Comrades, Little Annie Rooney, She May Have Seen 
Better Days, The Band Played On, and After the Ball. 
The concert was brought to a close with a skillful transcrip- 
tion of patriotic airs arranged by Mr. Fiedler, called Al 
Smith’s Victory Parade. It was a big night for the local 
Democracy, and the young conductor, who led the orchestra 
with his usual musical discrimination and taste, was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 
Spurr Pupits 1N JorpAN Hatt CoNceERT 

Dorothy Richardson, contralto, and Ethel Hardy Smith, 
soprano, artist-pupils of Aimée Spurr, of the Braggiotti 
studios, were heard in a recent Sunday afternoon concert at 
Jordan Hall. It is interesting to note that these gifted col- 
ored singers have been engaged for a European tour this 
fall. 

MorninG Musicaces Next SEASON 

Gabrilowitsch, pianist; Heifetz, violinist; Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano ; Sophie Braslau, contralto; John C. Thomas, bari- 
tone, and Chaliapin, bass, will be the artists next season in 
a series of Morning Musicales under the auspices of the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy. These musicales 
will be given in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler at eleven 
o'clock, with the exception of Chaliapin’s, which will be at 
2:30 P. M. The dates are as follows: Gabrilowitsch, No- 
vember 14; Miss Braslau, December 5; Chaliapin, January 
10; Miss Ponselle, February 14; Heifetz, February 27; 
Thomas, March 7 

Lecinska Conpucts WoMEN’s ORCHESTRA 

The final program of the Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
of this city, Ethel Leginska conductor, included Mozart's 
D major symphony, Glinka’s overture Ruslan and Ludmilla, 
Miss Leginska’s own fantasy for orchestra and piano (solo 
part played by Ruth Shubow), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian 
Easter and Danse des Bouffons, and the Rienzi overture of 
Wagner. 

Avice ARMSTRONG KIMBALL 

Alice Armstrong Kimball, charming singer from the 
studio of Harriot Eudora Barrows, was the soloist at. the 
final concert of the season of the Apollo Club in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Kimball gave a highly pleasurable exhibition of 
her engaging art in songs by Donaudy, Widor, Schumann, 
Strauss, Daniels, Horsman and Whelpley. 

Tue Pusiic Liprary Exuisit 

An important exhibition of autographed pictures of fa- 
mous contemporary musicians has been on view at the 
Boston Public Library, through the courtesy of Henry Y. 
Porter of Boston. The collection, which embraces over 
300 autographed pictures, is one of the largest of its kind. 
It includes composers, orchestral conductors, jazz orches- 
tra conductors, bandmasters, orchestral groups, instrumental 
ensembles, and artists well known through the operatic and 
concert platform, phonograph, and radio. Pianists, organ- 
ists, harpists, and choral groups of international fame are 
all represented. In addition to the autographed pictures 
there are many pictures of artists of the past, unauto- 
graphed. The exhibition closed June 3. ; 


Jessie Fenner Hill Artist-Pupils Heard 


Artist-pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill gave a program at the 
studios recently, when seventy-five guests were present. 
Georgianna Moore, Betty Frazza, J. Adele Puster, Mary G. 
Leard, Anne Staudt, Gladys Haverty, Mary E. Kelly, Laura 
May Lehman and Harold Moffet participated and Harold 
Genther was at the piano. 

The second spring concert 


' was given at West 
N. Y., at Memorial Hall, 


later. The program opened 
with a duo piano recital by Anca Seidlova and Martha 
Thompson. A dance group followed, by Lillian Decker, and 
the program closed with two groups of songs by Josephine 
Martino, soprano, recently returned from Paris. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Emilie Sarter. 


Point, 


Corleen Wells Sings Hora Novissima 

Following Corleen Wells’ recent appearance in Hora 
Novissima in South Manchester, Conn., the critic of the Eve- 
ning Herald referred to her part in the performance as fol- 
lows: “The soprano, Corleen Wells, had a solo, O Country 

3right and Fair, a delightful setting, every feature of 
which the singer developed in a cultured and charming 
manner. She showed the depth of feeling and expression of 
an artist of unusual merit,—and one who with fine skill sub- 
ordinated her own personality to the interpretation of the 
composer’s thought. Her tone is one of brilliant firmness 
and with every modulation the words and music were al- 
ways within reach of her listeners.” 


Dates for Bishuce Trio Concerts 


During 1928-29, the Elshuco Trio (Willem Willeke, 
list; William Kroll, violinist, and Aurelio Giorni, pianist) 
will give three subscription concerts in New York in the 
Engineering Societies Auditorium, the dates scheduled being 
Wednesday evenings, November 14, January 23 and Febru- 
ary 27. After one of the Trio’s recent appearances in New 
York, the critic of the Sun appraised their playing as fol- 
lows: “The concert was marked by the excellent ensemble, 
tone texture, and technical finish, which have made the pre- 
vious concerts so enjoyable, and have whetted the listener’s 
palate in pleasant anticipation of those to follow.” 


cel- 


Packer Institute Gives The Mikado 


Nine capable young women made up the cast of two per- 
formances of The Mikado at Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, May 17-18, the auditorium being filled on both 
occasions. They were Misses Hunsaker, Benedict, Gleason, 
Corson, Hunter, Bryson, Lawson, Tittle, and Moffett, every- 
one knowing their music and stage-action well, and gaining 
deserved applause. Attendants of the Mikado numbered 
some forty girls in all, half impersonating women, the others 
men. Elizabeth Wright was the capable pianist-accompa- 
nist, aiding the singers at all times. 

Marjorie Meyer Sails 

Marjorie Meyer will sail on June 9 on the S. Columbus 
for a six weeks’ stay in Europe, singing in aa different 
cities in Germany. On her return to New York, Miss 
Meyer will go direct to her summer home on Lake George. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory Recitals and Other 
Activities 

On May 21, Thomas James Kelly presented a group of 
his pupils in song recital. As usual with him, the program 
was most interesting in its selection and arrangement. Open- 
ing with an invocation, the traditional Eili, Eili, it led 
through groups in Italian, German, French and translations 
of the Russian; then it turned to ancient balladry, featuring 
a group of Kentucky mountain ballads, which had been col- 
lected and were sung and accompanied on the mountaineer’s 
dulcimer by Mary Wheeler. These songs have never ap- 
peared in any of the collections which have been published 
and are selected from over fifty songs put down by Miss 
Wheeler in over a year’s stay with the Kentucky mountain- 
eers. 

Then there was a group of songs by American and English 
composers in the modern idiom, and a number designated by 
Mr. Kelly as the “New Negro,” a song by H. T. Burleigh, 
which is neither jazz nor spiritual. There were included two 
dramatic ballads by women composers and a group of Eng- 
lish versions of oriental poesy. The program closed with 
the duet from Madame Butterfly. 

Mr. Kelly, combining an enthusiasm for letters as well as 
for music, does not fail to emphasize the authorship of 
the texts of the songs as well as the music, and selects his 
program for the excellence of its thought as well as its 
music. To connect the various groups, he called upon Caro- 
line Macklin to act as narrator. 

The following singers were heard: Lorraine Ney of Har- 
risonburg, Va.; Marie Colgan, Cincinnati; Wilma and Na- 
delle Schuping™ of Knoxville, Tenn.; Josephine Fithian of 
Paris, Ky.; Mary Wheeler of Paducah, Ky.; Charlotte 
Walker, Cincinnati ; Pauline Brown, Hendersonville, mt 
Caroline Macklin Forks, of Elkhorn, Ky.; Jack Curren of 
Cincinnati and Kathryn Kaufman of Oley. ‘Pa. The accom- 
panist was Grace Woodruff of Sidney, O. 

Leo Paalz, member of the piano faculty of the Conserva- 
tory, presented one of his advanced pupils, Esther Von Bock- 
ern, in a solo piano recital on May 24 at the conservatory 
concert hall. 

Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley conducted his New England 
Symphony at Cedar Falls, Ta., recently. This is one of a 
series of engagements which Dr. Stillman- Kelley will fill 
in the Middle West within the next few weeks ; everywhere 
he will conduct his symphony. 

Parvin Titus was much pleased with the success of one 
of his organ pupils, Raymond T. Hulga, when he recently 
appeared in recital at the First Methodist Church of Iron- 
ton, O. 

A loving cup offered by the North Carolina Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in a state-wide contest for the best song 
submitted, was won by Vera Rountree, a pupil in composi- 
tion of Dr. George A. Leighton, head of- the composition 
department of the conservatory. Miss Rountree’s songs, My 
Ship and I, and Entreaty, were both singled out for praise 
by the judges, the first mentioned winning the prize. The 
pe composer is an instructor at Peace Institute, Raleigh, 

C. Her compositions are being very well received. 

Dan Beddoe, renowned Welsh tenor, and teacher of voice 
at the conservatory, sang the Messiah at Hastings, Neb., on 
May 23. Mr. Beddoe has just returned from Lexington, K-., 
where he sang the Messiah at the annual spring concert by 
the Central Kentucky Choral Society and where he was re- 
ceived with great acclaim. 

Wilhemene Bixler, teacher of piano at the Florida State 
College of Women, ‘and former graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave a good account of her training in a 
recent organ vesper recital of American composers in which 
she was the artist pianist. Another of the conservatory grad- 
uates was honored on the program: Joseph W. Clokey, whose 
Symphonic Piece for Organ and Piano was selected as one 
of the numbers. 


Werrenrath Arouses Critics’ Interest 


Reinald Werrenrath’s recent tour to the Pacific Coast 
has resulted in many press encomiums. Following his ap- 
pearance in Tucson, Ariz., Bernice Cosulich wrote in the 
Arizona Daily Star that the baritone awakened in his audi- 
ence an unusual enthusiasm, a spontaneous enjoyment of 
his ability and a warming to his friendly personality. “His 
reading of the various songs shows careful and logical prep- 
aration, a subtle understanding of the intention of the com- 
poser, and the ability to support a definite mood, dramatic 
or subdued or gay,” is the salient paragraph which ap- 
peared in one of the dailies after his appearance in Santa 
Barbara. Los Angeles was another city in which the bari- 
tone sang, following which Carl Bronson noted in the Eve- 
ning Herald that “Reinald Werrenrath cast his circle of en- 
chantment around a large audience at Philharmonic audi- 
torium in a manifestation of that vocal spirit of which he 
has gradually become possessed, for it has been a long road 
that has led him to his present efficiency as one of the 
greatest baritone singers in the world. There is the free 
gush of a Campanari, the bodied bravura of a La Salle and 
the dash and daring of the typical American.” “Crowd 
Lauds Werrenrath in Recital,” read a headline in the San 
Francisco Call and Post, and Roy Harrison Danforth in 
the Oakland Tribune stated that Werrenrath’s recital de- 
lighted an audience in the auditorium in that city. To quote 
the Spokesman-Review of Spokane, Wash., “Werrenrath is 
that rare artist, a singer of the old school, to whom melody, 
expression, tone shading, beauty, the real raison d'etre of 
art, is the vivifying element of his message. And the 
Morning Star of Vancouver, B. C., expressed the opinion 
that “Mr. Werrenrath is a sincere, painstaking, genuinely 
gifted artist; he never relies on stage tricks or vocal calis- 
thenics for his effects.” 


Alexander K isselburgh “Without a Peer” 


Alexander Kisselburgh’s appearance in Parker’s Hora 
Novissima in Manchester, Conn., on May 6, inspired the 
critic of the Evening Herald to refer to him as the “out- 
standing baritone in America among the younger singers.” 
After also stating that Mr. Kisselburgh held the audience 
spellbound, this reporter wrote in part as follows: “Only 
the sacredness of the occasion prevented an ovation. The 
solo set for him, Zion Is Captive Yet, is filled with changing 
moods which demand the art of a gifted musician to ade- 
quately interpret. At times it is thrilling in its heart appeal. 
Every feature received full justice. The beautiful “sotto 
voce” measure at the conclusion of the number is enor- 
mously demanding and every subduing demand was met, 
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but each syllable could be heard and understood at the far- 
thest limits of the edifice. It was like the most beautiful of 
whispering organ tones in a vast cathedral. Truly he is, 
among young singers, without a peer.” 


Adda C. Eddy Lectures on Dunning System 


Adda C. Eddy, normal teacher of the Dunning System 
for Improved Music Study, gave a talk on the Dunning 
System on May 21 before the music department of Hood 


EDDY 


ADDA C. 


College at Frederick, Md. Great interest was manifested in 
Miss Eddy’s lecture and also in the motion picture which 
was shown in connection with it, A Trip to Music Land by 
Carre Louise Dunning. S. Calvin Schoepfle, tenor of New 
York, gave pleasure to the students by contributing a group 
of songs in a pleasing and artistic manner. Professor 
Harry T. Wade, head of the music department of the Col- 
lege, and Mrs. Wade entertained the visiting artists at 
dinner. 


George Roberts’ Songs Popular 


George Roberts, pianist, who has been accompanist to 
Florence Macbeth for the past seven seasons, is rapidly be- 
coming favorably known as a composer of songs and piano 
pieces. His new waltz-song, A Song of -May, was recently 
sung by Rosemary, coloratura soprano, over Major Bowes’ 
Capitol Theater Hour, and Agnes Hennessey, lyric soprano, 
has sung it, as well as Roberts’ settings of Pierrot and 
Landman’s Calling You, at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
and over station WKBQ, New York. 

Miss Macbeth usually includes several Roberts’ songs in 
her recital programs, and has made a Columbia record of 
Pierrot. A number of new songs and piano compositions 
will shortly be published. 


Merry Harn Arousing Interest 


Merry Harn, an artist of unique attainments, is being 
widely acclaimed in the middle west, in New England and 
New Jersey. Miss Harn, whose New York recital recently 
drew a packed house with #n unusual amount of notice from 
the New York critics, is most unique in her recitals. Ac- 
companied by the harpsichord and piano, she sings original 
French songs in costume. The development of her program 
is like the unfolding of a beautiful picture. Her costumes 
are said to be valued at two thousand dollars each and 
needless to say add a great deal to a beautiful stage picture. 
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She will be heard in New York, Chicago and Boston, and 
her manager, Betty Tillotson, is enthusiastic over the re- 
sponses of the public to the charm of this young artist. 


Hilda Burke Highly Praised 

Hilda Burke gave a costume recital recently in Elmira 

N. Y., before members of the Thursday Morning Musicales. 

“She ‘has a splendid, dramatic voice and all the qualifica- 

tions for success, temperament, personal charm, stage pres- 
ence and intelligence,” said the critic of the Elmira Star- 
Gazette in reporting the recital. Miss Burke was accom- 
panied by Virginia Castelle with sterling musicianship and 
technical facility. 

Another recent appearance for Miss Burke was as soloist 
for the National Federation of Music Clubs’ meeting held 
in New York recently, the program of which was broad- 
cast through the chain of stations operated by the National 
Broadcasting Company. On May 4 Miss Burke was soloist 
at the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club at a concert held in 
the Maryland Casualty Auditorium, Baltimore, Md., under 
the direction of George Castelle, who also is responsible for 
the soprano’s vocal training. Miss Burke has won so many 
contests that one begins to lost track of them, but, accord 
ing to the Baltimore American, her appearance with the 
Club proved quite clearly to Baltimore why she has gotten 
where she has. “Miss Burke’s artistic growth continues to 
be amazing,” said the critic of that paper. “A new subtlety, 
a new finesse has appeared in the weaving of her tones and 
the delicacy of her interpretations, which, in this early be- 
ginning, make us wonder where she will end.” 

Miss Burke’s latest triumph is her engagement next: sea- 
son with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. When she 
accepted this contract, it was necessary for her to decline a 
scholarship which she had won from the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, which entitled her to a year’s operatic training in 
Dresden. In broadcasting this news recently to Baltimor 
eans, the Baltimore American carried a front page story 
with three large photographs. The reporter in the Amer- 
ican concluded his story with the following salient re 
marks: “ ‘You have been well trained,’ the Chicago maestros 
told her. To George Castelle goes the credit for that, as 
Miss Burke is the first to admit. For seven years she has 
been under the tutelage of Mr. Castelle, and during that time 
both pupil and instructor have won honors—many of them.” 


Buhlig’s Maser Classes 


Announcement has just been made that Richard Buhlig, 
pianist, will conduct a class in piano-playing in all its as- 
pects of style, interpretation and technic on the twelve Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons from July 3 until August 10, 
1928, in Berkeley, Cal. 

_Mr. Buhlig planned to go directly to San Francisco, but 
his concert in Butte this season was so successful that he has 
been asked to give a master class in that city, and he de- 
cided to leave New York on June 5 and go first to Butte 

On June 24, he will appear in recital at the Greek Thea- 
ter, Berkeley, and during his stay there Mr. Buhlig will 
give a number of concerts with explanatory comment, at 
Carmel. On leaving Berkeley in August, Mr. Buhlig will 
have a class in Los Angeles until the beginning of his con- 
cert tour, which next season will commence in the far west 


Vanderbilt Studios Available for Summer 
Visitors 

For musicians and students intending to spend the sum- 
mer in New York, the Vanderbilt Studios of New York 
announce that they have a number of desirable residential 
studios and rooms, with and without private baths. Occu 
pants will enjoy all the comforts of home, including maid 
and telephone service, with a tea room on the premises. 
The studios are located on East 38th and on East 9th Streets 
and are moderate in rent. Studios with pianos are also 
available for part time reservation at an hourly rate 
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played were the A minor by Grieg, D minor by Rubinstein 
and B flat minor by Tschaikowsky, the orchestra parts being 
played on a second piano by Elmer Steuk. Mme. Bartlett 
sang two groups of songs with her accustomed artistry, the 
artistry for which she was so highly commended by her 
friend and pupil, Lillian Nordica. 


Kaltenborn Conducts Orchestra on the Mall 


The Kaltenborn Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
f Franz Kaltenborn, opened the Central Park concert sea 
son at the Mall on Decoration Day by presenting a well 
arranged program before a huge audience. This concert was 
made possible through the generosity of Walter W. and 


FRANZ KALTENBORN 


four concerts given 
Elkan Naumburg, 
and donor 


George W. Naumburg, and was one of 
each season in memory of their father, 
well known musical enthusiast, philanthropist 
of the band stand in Central Park 

The Kaltenborn Orchestra is a favorite with New York 
music lovers, and has long been identified with summer night 
concerts, both at the Mall, Central Park, where it has 
played for seventeen seasons, and at St. Nicholas Rink, 
where over six hundred concerts have been given. Mr. 
Kaltenborn is well known as a program maker, and as he 
possesses a very large library, his programs always are 
varied and refreshing and have a special appeal to music 
lovers, 5 apd he presents a popular selection or a sym- 
phony. He also possesses a natural talent for conducting, 
combined with the faculty of securing the best results from 
his men. One entertaining feature of the Kaltenborn con- 
certs is the delightful waltzes that always are included on 
the programs. Mr. Kaltenborn usually selects one by Johann 
Strauss and, while rendering it, serves in two capacities at 
the same time, as conductor and player, in order, as he 
states, to make sure that it is performed in true Strauss 
style. At the Decoration Day concert, ~ programmed The 
Skaters, a waltz by Waldteufel. Other composers repre- 
sented were Von Blon, Litolff, W seul Lake, Chabrier, 
Mendelssohn, Herbert, Schubert and Massenet 

Mr. Kaltenborn has to his credit numerous press tributes 
which attest to his success both as conductor and violin 
soloist. 


Activities at the Ganapol Studios 
The Ganapol Studios of Musical Art, in Detroit, Mich., 


of which Mr. and Mrs. Boris Ganapol are the founders and 
directors, can boast of an excellent season, and a busy and 
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successful one for the year 1928-29 is already being looked 
forward to. Of satisfaction to the directors is the reali- 
zation of the fact that they have had this year, as in previ- 
ous years, a body of satisfied students and teachers. Eigh- 
teen teachers of the faculty have given instruction to about 
400 students. The season will wind up on June 22, and 
until that time activities revolve around musicales, students’ 
recitals and graduations. 

Betty Currie, soprano, will be presented on June 8 in a 
song recital at the Statler Hotel, her program including 
the aria from Don Giovanni, the Mimi aria, from La Bo- 
heme, the Alleluja by Mozart, Serenade by Strauss, and a 
number of compositions by classical, romantic and ag 
modern composers. The quality of this program bespeaks 
a well versed and competent student. 

Among Mr. Ganapol’s students is a 
Reshevsky (world-famous chess player), who Mr. Ganapol 
feels will in due time be as famous a tenor as he is a chess 
player ; also conspicuous among gifted vocalists in the class 
are Ruth Hermance, Harriet Fortner, Nance Rosenthal, 
Jacob Rosenthal, Egan Teichart, Norman Roth and others. 
Mrs. Ganapol, who is at the head of the piano department, 
will present Letitia Coghlin, Marguerette Hueston and 
Hestergene Milne in graduation recital. Mrs. Ganapol has 
also younger gifted pupils who are attracting a good deal of 
attention, as well as several pianists of established local 
reputation, who depend upon her for professional training. 
Bernard Sturm, who heads the violin department, will pre- 
sent a number of his students in recital on June 29. 

Following these activities Mr. and Mrs. Ganapol are plan- 
ning a short summer season of five weeks, after which, 
with their daughter Rachel, who is a student at Columbia 
University, they will leave for the north, where they will 
spend the remainder of the season. The Ganapol Studios 
of Musical Art have been an important factor in the pro- 
motion of the best musical culture during twenty-seven 
years of activity. The curriculum is broad and modern in 
every particular. 


young boy, Sam 


Meremblum Conducts Cornish Orchestra 


The Cornish Orchestra, of the Cornish School of Music, 
was presented in two recitals recently, with Peter Merem- 
blum par ge The orchestral numbers included Bee- 
thoven and Tschaikowsky selections. At the first concert, 
Norine dle violinist, and John Hopper, pianist, were 
the soloists; at the second, Berthe Poncy, pianist, and Olga 
Kraus, violinist, were featured. The programs were well 
balanced and conducted with an artistic skill and under- 
standing of fine musical values. 

Mr. Meremblum, after a busy and successful season in 
Seattle, is engaged for two concerts in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
on June 20, and will resume there, for four weeks, a sum- 
mer master class for violinists. He then returns to Seattle 
to carry out the contract he has with the Cornish School for 
the season 1928-29, as head of the violin department and 
conductor of the orchestra and chamber music. 





Obituary 


CALVIN BRAINERD CADY 

Calvin Brainerd Cady, pianist, died in Portland, Ore., on 
May 29. He had been at his home there confined to his bed 
since March. 

Mr. Cady received his early musical training at Oberlin 
College, where he taught after having studied abroad at the 
Leipsic Conservatory. When the chair of music was founded 
at the University of Michigan he was invited to be its first 
occupant, where he remained for eight years. In connection 
with this work he founded the Ann Arbor School of Music, 
and as conductor of the Choral Society he brought musicians 
from Detroit and formed and trained an orchestra for ac- 
companiments. He succeeded in founding a course in the 
High Schools in that city, with music as the major subject, 
xy which the graduates were immediately accepted at the 
university. Mr. Cady’s activities further took him to the 
Chicago Conservatory, where he gave his first Normal Course 
in Music Education and where he established himself for 
thirteen years. 

The East began to beckon to him and he finally accepted 
a position as lecturer in Music at Teachers College, New 
York, where he gave two courses each year for ten years. 
At the invitation of Dr. Damrosch he gave lectures on Music 
Pedagogy at the Institute of Musical Art. During all these 
vears he was carrying on normal summer courses on the 
Pacific Coast. 

In 1913 the 





Music-Education School was founded in 
Portland, Ore., and. Mr. Cady became its educational director. 
In 1914 the Cornish School was established in Seattle. 
Here he spent three days a week during the winter and six 
weeks of summer, where he has maintained a large class of 
piano students and conducted normal classes. He has also 
written extensively, being the author of a series of books on 
Music Education, a volume of folk songs arranged for young 
piano students, and a collection of the Bach and Handel 
Poetic Folk Dances. 


JOSEPH REITER 

Lonpon.—Joseph Reiter, American patron of music and 
friend of young artists, died suddenly at his home in Lon- 
don on May 15. He had been treated for heart trouble for 
several years and had just returned from the south of 
France, where he had been having a six month rest. Fun- 
eral services were held in London on Friday, May 18, at 
which Lady Maud Warrender and Eva Gauthier sang. His 
body was then embarked for the United States and was ac- 
companied by Lyell Barbour, the American pianist and com- 
poser, who was one of Reiter’s protégés. Among the many 
other artists whom he launched were the Fiske Jubilee Sing- 
ers, who have been extraordinarily successful in Europe. 


ELLEN 
Ellen von Tideboehl, 


VON TIDEBOEHL 

for many years a representative of 
the Musicat Courter in various cities of Russia, died in 
Moscow, on January 9, after an illness of three years. The 
sad news comes from Adelaide von Tideboehl, a sister of 
the deceased, who, in consequence of her own poor health, 
was unable to transmit it earlier. 
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THE SUMMER CONCERTS 

The outdoor concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium this sum- 
mer will be broadcast on Tuesday and Saturday evenings 
through stations associated with the National Broadcasting 
Company. The eleventh season of these concerts, with Wil- 
lem Van Hoogstraten conducting the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will open July 5 and continue until Aug- 
ust 29. Albert Coates, guest conductor, will lead the orches- 
tra from July 26 to August 1. During the eight weeks of 
concerts Mr. Van Hoogstraten will give Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony two performances. Mr. Coates will present Act 
II of Faust in concert form. Bernardino Molinari, the sec- 
ond of the guest conductors, who will preside for two weeks 
beginning August 2, will direct at least two Schubert pro- 
grams. Well known singers will be featured in these pro- 
grams from time to time, and the Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
will be heard late in July. The first broadcast will take 
place on Saturday evening, July 7, at 8:30 o'clock, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. 

The Goldman Band Concerts on the Mall in Central Park 
and on the campus of New York University will be broad- 
cast on a wider scale than ever through the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Networks. The first broadcast will be 
heard Tuesday evening, June 12, at 8:30 o’clock, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time. The next will be heard on the fol- 
lowing Saturday through stations associated with the NBC 
Red Network, and the concert on Sunday, June 17, will be 
broadcast by associated stations of the NBC Blue Network. 
The Tuesday and Saturday gr tig by the band will be 
broadcast from the campus of New York University and the 
Sunday programs from the bandstand on the Mall in the 
Park. Both weekday broadcasts will be heard at the same 
hour, but the program for Sunday, June 17, will go on the 
air at 9:15 o’clock. The concerts extend until approximately 
10:15 o'clock. 

Monpay, May 28—The dinner which the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company held at the Ritz with many not- 
ables present, was about the most newsy event on the radio 
this night. It all happened because a $40,000 prize was of- 
fered by this concern as a reward for worthy compositions 
submitted at a specified time. The cause is worthy and 


one hopes that it will bring forth much of value, but one 
wonders if the offer of money has ever brought forth 
genius? Money or no money, genius is a yellow dog urge— 
it will out. The General Motors family party brought to 
the fore the talent of Richard Rodgers, who is the composer 
of some well-knit tunes. He has to his credit an enviable 
list of hits; from many of which he drew to entertain at 
this particular showing. He is a nimble and _ proficient 
performer. 

WEpDNEspAY, May 30—The 
left little else in the way of musical entertainment. Just 
why is it that every station seems to feel it necessary to 
overburden a day with celebrations? One not only becomes 
wearisome but the programs lose the strength of the purpose 
for many hearers will deliberately turn off when a celebration 
is stuffed down one’s throat, Memorial Day and the recent 
Mother’s Day are good examples of this statement. There 
was one concert which seemed quite in keeping with the 
event and that was the children’s concert of the Hecksher 
Foundation which was refreshing and worthwhile. It fea- 
tured a symphony orchestra and two soloists from the Foun- 
dation. In the evening, over WGBS, the Norfleet Trio, 
which has made quite a place for itself musically, offered 
a well selected program. 


Tuurspay, May 31.—The day which has been some- 
thing of a welcome in radio-land during the winter months 
has also dwindled to a rather insignificant output. All we 
found of value was the performance of Traviata, which did 
have a good cast. Zielinska as the unfortunate Violetta 
was an obviously sad and heroic woman as she conveyed it 
to us through her voice. Ivor Thomas as the Alfredo, was 
a good foil for her. 


FripAy, JUNE 


Memorial Day programs 


1.—The Lenox String Quartet, one of the 
outstanding progressive ensembles on re air, now offered 
two rather intriguing compositions by Aaron Copland; also 
two ancient Scottish songs admirably scranaed and executed. 
Another violin fare, which is always a pleasure, is the week- 
ly recital of Godfrey Ludlow and Lolita Gainsborg. This 
was a well balanced association of classic works. The week, 
however, was unusually dull. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 





Press Comments on Vreeland’s Tour with 
Orchestra 


Jeannette Vreeland’s appearances on tour with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra are winning for her many press 
tributes. After the headline, “Vocal Soloist Delights,” the 
critic of the Sioux City, lowa, Journal stated that Jeannette 
Vreeland delighted eyes and ears with her charming per- 
sonality and the variety of her timbre, and, according to the 
Des Moines, Iowa, Register, “Miss Vreeland, of note in the 
concert field, created a veritable hit in her two arias.’ “No 
wonder to us that Jeannette Vreeland is acclaimed one of 
America’s leading sopranos,’ was the verdict of the Mc- 
Pherson, Kans., Daily Republican, and, to quote the Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Gazette, “Jeannette Vreeland now is 
one of America’s foremost concert sopranos.” The critic 
of the Pueblo Star-Journal headlined his review with “Jean- 
nette Vreeland Captivates” and then wrote that “Jeannette 
Vreeland captivated the audience with her brilliant voice, 
probably the clearest, truest and most musical soprano 
which has been heard here in concert.” And in the Pueblo 
Chieftain, after the heading, ‘ ‘Music Patrons Charmed by 
Symphony Orchestra,” appeared the following: “Jeannette 
Vreeland proved to be the feature of the entire program of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.” 


Buzzi-Peccia to Hold Master Class at Stresa 


Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, on his intended trip to Europe this 
summer, will hold a master class at Stresa, Lago Maggiore, 
from July 15 to September 15, returning then to America. 

Recently a pupil of Buzzi-Peccia, Margaret Bergin, a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang as one 
of the assisting artists at the annual concert of the Ray- 
mond Pellington Post No. 77, American Legion Glee Club, 
in the Eastside High School of Paterson, N. J. One of the 
Patte rson dailies said of the young singer’s appearance that 

“she was never in better voice than on this evening 

Her program was well selected and the artist sang with a 
clear voice, sweet tones and wonderful diction. One of 
the interesting numbers on her program was La Coppa, 
from Puccini’s opera, Edgar, and which has been arranged 
for concert by Mr. 3uzzi- Peccia who accompanied Miss 
Bergin on this occasion.” 

Another Buzzi-Peccia pupil has been engaged for the 
Metropolitan, but owing to the fact that Gatti-Casazza has 
not yet announced the roster for next year the name must 
still be kept a secret. 


Samuel Margolies’ Artists Here and There 


Samuel gy ag will continue teaching throughout 
the summer at his New York Studios. Rino Oldrati, an 
artist-pupil, has been singing first roles all season in the 
principal opera houses of Italy. Anna Fiora, soprano, 
who has also worked with Mr. Margolies, recently returned 
to this country after having sung with success at LaScala, 
and Erna Pielke, who has been in this country this sea- 
son, having previously sung in the opera houses of Ger- 
many with great favor, gave a recital in this city recently, 
which was received with enthusiasm. Della Samoiloff, 
who sang with the Chicago Civic Opera this winter and 
then went to Rome to appear with Scotto’s opera company, 
and also sang Stabat Mater under the baton of Molinari, 
worked with Mr. Margolies for two years. 


Mrs. Martin Arranges Program of Gaul Works 


A program of songs by Harvey B. Gaul was given re- 
cently at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, by Martha Eaton 
3rickman and Esther Edmundson, sopranos; Anne Woese- 
hoff and Virginia Kendrick, contraltos; John Dickson Ful- 
ton and Ellsworth Davis, tenors; George Kirk, baritone, 
and Arthur Anderson, base-baritone, with Earl Mitchell 


and Matthew Frey as accompanists. The recital was plan- 
ned by ‘Mrs. James Stephen Martin, and ‘her wise selection 
of numbers was the subject of much favorable comment. 


Allen McQuhae Scores at Maine Festival 


Allen McQuhae was heard at the Bangor Musical Fes- 
tival last month when the Bangor Daily News on the fol- 
lowing day reported: “Allen McQuhae was the soloist, 
a tenor of rare charm. He has voice, clear and vibrant, 
and sings with excellent effect. In an added number given 
to the chorus he showed a voice of wide range, powerful, 
strong, clear and appealing. He sang arias for his more 
pretentious group, interpreting with feeling and dramatic 
fervor that won a spontaneous response that yielded to 
the wizardry of his art the consequent applause that was 
richly merited.” 

The Daily Commercial commented in part: “Allen Mc- 
Quhae received a cordial and friendly welcome. He did 
not come as a stranger, for the phonograph and the radio 
have eliminated musical barriers and appearance in the 
flesh is now only one form. He is a big man with a voice 
of much volume, and especially in the upper register of 
warmth, clarity and charm.” 

NV. Sprauge, conductor of the festival, wired the fol- 
lowing to the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau after the concert: 

“Wonderful ovation and success for McQuhae tonight at 
Maine Festival. Delighted with his versatility and voice. 
It has been a great pleasure and honor to have him our 
vocal artist this year.’ 


Herman Devries Honored 


Herman Devries, noted Chicago vocal maestro and music 
critic of the Chicago American, was honored by that paper 
in an unusual degree when he and Mrs. Devries sailed for 
Europe recently. The American published a full page dis- 
play advertisement in which the members of the editorial 
staff expressed their esteem and love for their musical co- 
worker, and wished him and his wife a cordial bon voyage 
and a pleasant vacation in Europe. 


Putnam to Teach at Chicago Musical College 


Eugen Putnam, composer-pianist, is to be one of the artist 
teachers at the Chicago Musical College next winter. He 
has been asked to teach there during the summer also but 
has not consented because he is developing his summer musi- 
cal colony, a colony to be conducted along the lines of the 
MacDowell colony at Peterboro. For the past four years 
Mr. Putnam has been director of music for Judson College 
in Marion, Ala. 


HELEN HOBSON, 
American lyric soprano, who is now a 
King’s Henchman Company which will make a transconti 
nental tour beginning the latter part of October. For several 
seasons Miss Hobson appeared in concert with Gigli, achiev 
ing success thfoughout the principal American cities. The 
young artist’s beautiful voice, attractive personality and re 
markable fitness for the role of Aelfrida, in which she will 
alternate with Marie Sunde linus, secured for her a leading 
place in the list of stellar artists present ing The King’s 
Henchman, among whom also are Rafaelo Diaz, Richard 
Hale, Giovanni Martino, John Rol verts and others of the 
company of eighty. The tour and performances of The 
King’s Henchman are under the direction of Jacques 

Samoussoud. (Photo © Elzin) 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 


Summer Session 
June 25 to August 4 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters, including: 


Virginia Blackhead 
Austin Conradi 
Frank Gittelson 
Carlotta Heller 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Lubov Breit Keefer 
Margaret Cummins 
Louis Robert 
Pasquale Tallarico 
Howard R. Thatcher 
Mabel Thomas 


Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study. 
Circulars Mailed 


Arrangements for classes now being made. 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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MUSICAL HISTORY 


IN THE MAKING 


Bin turning the pages of Musical History, 
the reader is impressed with the fact that 
each Century has brought forth only a 
very few Superlatively Great Voices. 


Fhe magic voice, distinctive artistry 
and magnetic personality of 


GALLI-CURCI © 


mean to our world of today what those of the 

great singers of history meant to the world -™, jj) 
of the past. Her achievements in America\\ —})\y 
Europe and even unto the farflung cities of \ i) We. f 
Australia and New Zealand are record-breaking \ ON | Mae 
















































































and outstanding events of current musical history. 


Throughout the civilized world the fame of . 
GALLI-CURCI has preceded her and this great 
_singer-artist-woman ts beloved and universally 
known as the ‘Idol of Millions” 


Following another extensive concert tour of America 
next October, November and December and her season- 
al appearances with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
during January and February, GALLI-CURCTI will leave 
America for four months to fulfill her first.concert- 
tour of the Orient 
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SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING—RUDIMENTARY TRAINING FOR 
BEGINNERS—-COACHING FOR OPERA AND RECITALS. 
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VITTORIO TREVISAN| 


OF CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Vocal Studios: 


400 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 





Phone 4109 Wabash 
THOMAS 


nests Mac BURNEY 
Full Stage Experience VOICE 


Each W 
Phone 8988 Wabash 


608-609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
IN EUROPE JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 


Will re-open their studios September 15. (THOS. NOBLE 

MacBURNEY, noted teacher of tone production, oratorio, 

opera, in full authorized charge of Devries’ pupils during 

al sence of Mr. and Mrs. Devries). Reserve hours for Sum- 
r term now 


528 FINE ARTS BUILDING ILL. 


GEORGIA KOBER 


Distinguished American Planist and President 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. Chicago, lil. 
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Three songs by Florence Grandland- 
sung by a local soprano, with the com 
poser at the piano. The backbone of the program was left 
for the last, when An Epic Poem, for string quartet, by 
Radie Britain, was performed by a quartet made up of 
Henry Sopkin, Milton Preves, Jack Baus and Anthony 
Westrate. Miss Britain’s name is often inscribed on con- 
cert programs and it was not so long ago that we heard 
a Schipa sing one of her songs with marked success at 

» Blackstone Ballroom. Miss Britain is a prolific writer, 
vd hails from Texas, and who has studied for many years 
with Dr. Noelte, both in Europe and in America. It may 
be said that she is a great credit to her mentor and her 
Epic Poem adds luster to her reputation as one of the most 
briliant American women composers. 

All the compositions above enumerated had their first 
performance on this occasion. These works were written 
during the current school year and are the result of studies 
with Dr. Noelte, who is at the head of the composition de- 
partment of the Girvin Institute. The program showed 
the high standard of the students, of the school and of the 
teacher. 


more hearings 
Galajikian were 


BozA OumiroFrF’s PupiLts IN RECITAL 

Previous to his departure for Europe, Boza Oumiroff 
presented his vocal pupils in their annual recital at Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on May 27. A most elaborate program 
was artistically sung by some twenty-five well trained sing 
ers, who proved worthy disciples of the well known Oumir- 
off method. There were trios, duos, quartets and solo num- 
bers on the well arranged program, in which the ensemble 
as well as the solo work was highly creditable. Oumiroff 
students sing with artistic sense, musical understanding and 
good style and each participant in this recital deserves indi- 
vidual praise. Those appearing were: Frances Engel- 
thaler, Blanche Cerny, Anezka Roubik-Hauha, Alexander 
L. Erickson, Robert L. Barbee, Charlotta S. Thompson, 
Evelyn Emerick, Sam Key Youn, Edna Brauhaus, John C. 
ag Glen Most, Theodor Schulz, Siegfried Recht, 
ohn Boss, Louis Pieper, Irene Basta, Aubrey Nelson John- 
son, Ethyl Louise Carlson, Alvin Polasek, Werner Nagel, 
Elmer Lambrecht, Sam Smiechen and Reinhard Schroedel 
The Northland Trio, a professional group made up of 
Rose P. Burgeson, Mary Peterson and Signe Mortenson, 
which coaches with Mr. Oumiroff, assisted with Swedish 
and English songs. 
PupILts IN RECITAL 

Jack Brockstein, Harry Rotkin, Albert Karno, Edwin 
Schuetze, and Alexander Gordon, advanced violin students 
of Frederik Frederiksen, gave fine account of themselves 
in a program of Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski, Bruck, Dvorak, 
['schaikowsky, Sinding and Ries numbers on May 27, giv- 
ing evidence of the fine training received at Mr. Frederik- 
sen’s hands 


FREDERIKSEN 


Hans Hess’ SuMMeErR CLAss 


When it was announced that Hans Hess would hold summer 
cello classes his time was immediately booked up and many 
students—advanced and otherwise—have filled up his classes 
at the American Conservatory and at his private studio in 
the Fine Arts Building. There is a demand also for a class 
at his home studio in Highland Park by students living in 
the suburbs who wish to study with Mr. Hess during the 
summer. Such a class enables those who wish to take ad 
vantage of the opera and concert season at Ravinia Park to 
study in ideal surroundings. Mr. Hess has been called 
teacher of - as and force, striving only for the best” and 
‘an artist who is a born pedagogue with a keen sense of how 
abet he wishes his students to know.” 

The names of many Hess students are seen ) and spoken 
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daily in circles where cello playing is the subject of interest. 
Many students who have completed their studies are now 
teaching in educational and musical institutions far and wide; 
others are members of some of the leading symphony orches- 
tras in the country. 

GeorGiA Koper’s Artist STUDENTS 

Many artist students from the class of Georgia Kober have 
been heard in recital recently. Thelma Whartan, who made 
her professional debut in Chicago April 5, gave a recital at 
the Romany Club on May 20, being proclaimed very talented 
and well taught and being most enthusiastically received on 
both occasions. She also appeared with much success on 
May 23 at the Woman’s World Fair. Louis Eash proved 
a worthy Kober disciple at the recital he gave at Sherwood 
Recital Hall on May 20. Patricia McPike, another excep- 
tionally gifted artist student of the well known pianist, played 
two groups of solos at the Chicago Woman’s World Fair 
on May 24. Miss McPike also gave a fine recital at Sher- 
wood Recital Hall on April 25. 

Bede Lee gave a recital on June 6 at Sherwood Recital 
Hall. Walter Wenzel, of San Francisco, Calif., a most 
gifted Kober student in the artist class, — give a recital 
at Sherwood Recital Hall on June 11, for which an interest- 
ing program has been arranged. Mrs. Davis Essig is sched- 
uled for a recital at the same hall on June 12. 

Cart Scuurz HicH ScHoo. 

Pupils of Carl Schurz High School gave their seventeenth 
annual orchestra concert and dance program in the new 
assembly hall of the school on May 25 and 26. The first 
half of the program was devoted to an orchestra concert 
given by the school orchestra of one hundred players under 
the direction of James Mason. The second half was the 
dance program, presented by some five hundred girls of 
the girl’s physical education department under the direction 
of Lucy M. Courtney and Elma M. McRae. 

Hunt Enporses RENE Lunn. 

Rene Lund has received the following letter from George 
C. Hunt, Chairman of the Music Committee of People’s 
Liberal Church: 


My dear Mr. Lund: 

It is with sincere pleasure that I pass on to you the satisfaction 

our Board of Trustees, and, so far as I can judge, the whole congre 

gation, feel toward your solo work and your unfailing interest and 

willingness. While no singer can expect to please 100% of his 

audience, I am safe in saying that you closely approximate it. With 
very kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Geo. C. Hunt 

Chairman, 

People’s 


ANNUAL CONCERT 


Music Committee, 
Liberal Church. 

Mr. Lund is just ending his fourth season as soloist at the 
People’s Liberal Church and has been re-engaged for next 
year. 

CoNSERVATORY NOTES 

The summer term of the American Conservatory, which 
will extend from June 25 to August 4, will feature master 
classes under Josef Lhevinne, pianist; Oscar Saenger, 
famous voice instructor of New York City, and under lead- 
ing members of its regular faculty who will teach during 
the entire six weeks. In addition much stress will be laid 
on special courses for teachers in its public school music 
department, in child pedagogy courses and class piano normal 
courses and in lecture and repertory courses in the piano, 
voice and violin departments. 

Margaret Canode, post graduate student and scholarship 
winner in the violin department, will enter upon a year’s 
teaching engagement in the violin department at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, beginning with the 1928 summer 
session. 

The following teachers have, during the past week, pre- 
sented their pupils in programs in Conservatory Hall: Ethei 
Lyon, on May 28; Marguerite Kelpsch-Ullman, May 29; 
Annelle Keane, on June 1, and La Vina Thorkleson, on 
June 2. 

The Lyon & Healy Junior series of concerts presented 
on May 26 at Lyon & Healy Hall two talented students of 
the American Conservatory—Ruth and Ethel Munday, pupils 
of Ethel Lyon and Louise Robyn. 
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soloist at the Chicago Theater. Blair Stewart, tenor, an- 
other pupil of Mr. Van Grove, has been engaged by Balaban 
& Katz to appear as soloist at several of their theaters for 
a period of four weeks. 

Gertrude Towbin, of the piano faculty, gave a group of 
piano solos at the Rotarians Gold Tournament luncheon and 
dinner at the Green Valley Country Club, Wheaton, IIl., on 
May 24. 

Marshall Sosson, young violin pupil of Max Fischel, has 
been awarded a three-year scholarship at the Curtis Institute 
under Zimbalist. Sosson played the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
and received great praise from critjcs for his masterful 
playing of this composition. Sosson*is seventeen years of 
age and has received all his training under Mr. Fischel. 
Another pupil of Mr. Fischel to receive honor is Harold 
Laufman, who has been notified that he is winner in the 
State high school contest held at DeKalb, the prize being 
a handsome gold medal. Young Laufman played the A 
Major Sonata by Handel and Gypsy Airs by Sarasate. 
Frederick Dvonch, of the Fischel studios, also won laurels 
recently in the College’s final contest at Orchestra Hall, 
when he won an old violin given by Lyon & Healy. Dvonch 
played the Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Verbrugghen con- 
ducting. JEANNETTE Cox, 


Longdorf Students Give Program 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Among the many school and studio 
recitals which crowd into the closing weeks of the season, 
was the two-piano concert by students from The Julia Key- 
port Longdorf piano studio, June 1, for the benefit of the 
School of Opera of the Philadelphia Operatic Society. 

Four quartets appeared on the program—March of 
Priests, from Athalia, Mendelssohn; Schubert’s Overture 
from Rosamunde; Saint-Saéns’ Dance Macabre and Pol- 
onaise, Eugene Onegin, the Mendelssohn and Saint-Saéns 
numbers showing especially good ensemble work. The 
quartets were all played by Isabelle Freyburger, Robert 
Kader Spencer, Roberta Allen Lynch and Martin Blum- 
berg, all giving evidence of careful training and concerted 
effort. 

Misses Fréyburger and Lynch appeared in Weber’s two- 
piano concerto, op. 11, a rather difficult and florid com- 
position, requiring considerable technic. Two solos, Chopin’s 
Polonaise Militaire and the Rachmaninoff C sharp minor 
Prelude, were well played by Mr. Blumberg. Mr. Spencer 
and Miss Lynch rendered Nevin’s Venetian Suite, arranged 
for two pianos, in effective style and excellent ensemble. 
The program was delightfully varied by three vocal selec- 
tions—A Swedish Folk Song, Le Cri des Eaux by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Welcome! Sweet Wind by Cadman, sung 
by Elizabeth Clay Spencer with Robert Spencer at the 
piano. Miss Spencer has a beautiful soprano voice evenly 
full and resonant in all registers, of dramatic quality, and 
she sang with pleasing interpretation and clear enunciation. 

M. M. C. 


Granberry Piano School Commencement 


The Granberry Piano School commencement exercises were 
held in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on June 1. The 
musical program preceded the conferring of diplomas and 
offered an interesting display of talent. The opening num- 
ber was an arrangement of the Bach Allegro from the Con- 
certo in G major, for eight hands. The participants, Gladys 
Hoskins, Mary Hamill, Jane Watson and Vi irginia O'Malley, 
gave it a spirited and wholesome rendition, in which there 
was fine coordination. Elaine Merserau gave to the Bach 
French Suite a careful and studied performance ; it was Bach 
in his most classic style. Another of this master’s works, 
the Gavotte and Double from the Sixth cello sonata as 
arranged by Max Schulte, was played by six members of 
the school in a creditable manner. Jane Alyea, Julie Andrus, 
Charlotte Bachmann, Carmela Barone, Gertrude Elsenheimer 
and Mary Lent were enthusiastically applauded after a well 
balanced and clean cut rendition. An interesting figure is 
Rosetta Goodkind, who displayed talent and an enviable 
assurance. Her three numbers by Bach, Chopin and Handel, 
were played with a verve which was contagious and which 
won for the little lady genuine appreciation. One of the 
most imposing numbers of the program was the playing by 
Gertrude Elsenheimer of Mozart’s Romanza in B flat major 
with the orchestral part played by Dr. Elsenheimer on a 
second piano. Miss Elsenheimer’s interpretation was smooth 
and musicianly and she got a fine tone from her instrument. 
In contrast to the somber tempo of this number was the 
Schubert-Liszt transcription of Hark, Hark, the Lark, 
which she rendered with fire. The Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor of Bach, and Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp major, 
were the contributions of Ruth Burritt, and they formed one 
of the interesting portions of the program. She has charm 
and fine musical sense. The last number was a clever ar- 
rangement of Variations and Fugue on the theme, America. 
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The Misses Alye, 
the participants. 

The address was made by Rev. William Crawford Judd 
and the certificates were presented by the director, George 
Folsom Granberry, to Jane Alye, Julie Andrus, Carmela 
Barone, Charlotte Bachmann, Gertrude Elsenheimer and 
Mary Lent. 


Bachmann, Barone and Elsenheimer were 


Arthur Loesser to Marry 


A wedding of interest to musical circles will take place 

on June 16 when Jean Bassett, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Bassett, of Cleveland, Ohio, becomes the wife of Arthur 
Loesser, distinguished concert pianist, of the faculty of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. The event is to take place 
in St. Luke’s Church in Cayuga, N. Y., followed by a re- 
ception at Hutchinson Homestead, the Bassett summer 
home in that village. Miss Bassett prefers to have her 
wedding at Cayuga as she has spent much of her life there, 
and her great-grandmother was married in the pretty little 
church in which she will be wedded. 

Mr. Loesser occupies a prominent position in the musical 
world of America as a pianist, teacher and devotee of 
chamber music. Miss Bassett is a pianist and intensely 
interested in music, and is also a sculptress, studying with 
Alexander Blazys at the Cleveland School of Art. 

After the wedding trip the young couple will return to 
Cleveland where Mr. Loesser will head the piano depart- 
ment of the Institute summer session. 


Herbert Gould in Opera and Concert 

Herbert Gould, basso-cantante, came to New York last 
fall, following his engagement with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera, and located in Forest Hills, N. Y. Although this is 
his first season in this vicinity, he already has become well 
known through a number of successful appearances. He 
sang twice with the New York Oratorio Society, in The 
Messiah last December and in May with the Oratorio So- 
ciety in conjunction with the Bach Cantata Club, when 
Bach’s B Minor Mass was presented. Mr. Gould also has 
been praised in New York as an operatic artist, his King 
Henry in Lohengrin with the All-American Opera Com- 
pany at the Century Theater in April being regarded by 
Charles D. Isaacson in the Morning Telegraph as “a regal 
and imposing figure.” Mr. Issacson also declared that the 
basso’s style is not unworthy of our first operatic institutions. 

Among other engagements this season for Mr. Gould 
were appearances in The Messiah with the Community 
Chorus of San Francisco and San Francisco Orchestra, 
Elijah with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society, Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew with the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Pittsburgh, and the Bach B Minor Mass with the Apollo 
Club of Chicago. He also had one appearance with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company. 

This summer will find Mr. Gould in Cincinnati for the 
third season as leading basso of the Zoo Gardens Opera 
Company. At the end of the summer he will have to his 
credit over one hundred performances in twenty-four roles 
during three consecutive seasons. This summer he will sing 
Sparafucile, Ferrando, the King (Lohengrin), Landgrave, 
Hunding, Kothner, Lothario, Zuniga, and Cardinal (The 
Jewess), and three light opera roles: The Count in the Bo- 
hemian Girl, the Warden in The Bat and the title role in 
The Mikado. 

Included among next season’s engagements are three ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company and 
a return engagement with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pitts- 
burgh in The Messiah. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Harrington Van Hoesen, baritone, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, gave the program on the American celeb- 
rity hour over station WHN on May 13. Mr. Van Hoesen 
was heard in songs of four nations, in which he demon- 
strated versatility in his interpretation. He sings with 
artistry and musical understanding and has a_ well-placed 
voice, which is especially fine for radio work. Mr. La 
Forge, in two groups of piano solos and also in his accom- 
paniments for Mr. Van Hoesen, brought to bear the splen- 
did artistry for which he is noted. 

Another excellent program was given over WOR on 
May 12 by the artist pupils of Mr. La Forge and Ernesto 
Bertimen. Edna Bachman, soprano, sang two arias with 
piano and orchestral accompaniments. Miss Bachman’s 
voice is of lovely quality and more than adequate range, 
and she employed it advantageously in her interpretations. 
Kenneth Yost ably presided at the piano. Marianne Dozier 
has a sonorous contralto voice which has been expertly 
trained and which she uses with feeling and intelligence. 
Evelyn Smith gave her artistic and sympathetic support. 
The pianist of the evening was Mary Frances Wood, pupil 
of Mr. Bertimen. A beautiful singing tone predominated 
Miss Wood’s work from the softest pianissimo to the loud- 
est fortissimo passages. Her interpretations were excellent 
and she has at her command a well developed technic. 
Especially pleasing was her interpretation of the Schultz- 
Evler arrangement of Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. 


Suzanne Keener Scores in Concert 
Suzanne Keener, coloratura, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera and one of the artists of the newly organized Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company Concert Bureau, was en- 
thusiastically received as soloist with the Peddie School 
Music Club at Hightstown, N. J., on May 18. Miss Keener 
sang the Strauss Voce di Primavera and a group of old 
Irish songs in costume. She completed a season of more 
than fifty engagements with an appearance as principal solo- 

ist at the Shriners’ Convention in Detroit, on May 25. 


New Works by Yost Just Published 


The Boston Musiq Company has just issued a new compo- 
sition for violin and piano, Nostromo, by Gaylord Yost, and 
Volkwein Bros., of Pittsburgh, have published his Exer- 
cises for Change of Position for violin. The latter work is 
designed to fill a distinct gap in violin pedagogical litera- 
ture, as it is claimed to be the first exhaustive and system- 
atic work to be published on this important phase of violin 
technic. 


Hedley's Létest Work Acclainied 


The world premiere of Henry Hadley’s Mirtil in Ar- 
cadia, a work for chorus, children’s chorus. six soloists, a 
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narrator and orchestra, which won the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial Prize for the best choral composition, was given 
at the Harrisburg Festival on May 15. According to the 
consensus of opinion the work is the best thing this clis- 
tinguished composer-conductor has done thus far. 


Ravinia Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


Faust will be sung on June 29, with Gall, Swarthout, 
Falco, Johnson, Rothier, Defrere and Ananian. 

Aida, on June 30, will bring to the fore Rethberg in the 
title role; Martinelli as Radames; Danise as Amonasro; 
Bourskaya as Amneris; Lazzari as Ramfis; D'Angelo as 
the King and Paltrinieri as the messenger. Papi will con- 
duct. 

Louis Eckstein, general director of the Ravinia Opera 
and concerts, has so arranged his program that during the 
first week there will be no repeat performances and the 
splendid array of artists engaged for the season, 1928, are 
given opportunity to appear in favorite roles. 

When one takes into consideration the artists whose 
names are on the Ravinia roster this season, and then ex 
amines the above list of operas to be performed during the 
first eight days, some interesting facts come to mind. 
Many of these artists are to be heard in roles they may 
rightly consider as peculiarly their own. Then there is the 
bringing together of several international stars in a single 
work, making that strength of cast which has long. been 
an important feature at Ravinia. These first eight days of 
Ravinia performances may be taken as a true index of the 
entire season. 

By the time these lines are printed, Mr. Eckstein will 
have opened wide his bird cage at Ravinia and the thea 
ter in the woods will be in the hands of the stage manager, 
Desire Defrere; the conductors will daily rehearse their 
forces to make ready for the opening night, June 23, for 
which performance there is not, at this early date, a seat 
to be had. It is said that throughout the first week the 
sold out sign will be much in evidence. 


Jacob Gegna Pupils in Recital 


At Chalif Hall a delightful and artistic exhibition of real 
talent among youngsters was given by the pupils of. Jacob 
Gegna, concert violinist and teacher. All did justice'to the 
untiring efforts of their conscientious instructor. The fol- 
lowing took part: Roman Stetkewicz, John Pflug, Lawrence 
Ladimer, John Manna, Jack Chassan, Theodore Zelinski, 
Diana Jacobson, Joseph Chibatar, Jack Katz, Margie Bar 
rett, Milton Lewis, Alan Gewirtz and Joseph Stethewicz 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


Fenner Hill will present scme of her pupils in a 
Landay Hall, on Friday evening, 
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The more the world understands music and art, 
the less it is able to understand the late war. 
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order of the 
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mstitute the musical 
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moment 


recitals c 


6 
that can magnify the human 
critics can minimize 


Chere is a machine 
voice 12,000 times. However, 
it 24.000 times. 

o— 

No one is as important as some impresarios try to 
look when they stand in the lobby at a concert they 
are managing. 

6 

One suspects that maybe the spring festivals are 
held for the purposes of festivalizing the 
the musical season. 


close of 


also for the unknown musi- 
trumpet calls in Beetho- 


A monument, please, 
cian who plays the off-stage 


ven’s Leonore Overture. 


Did you ever meet the man who tells you that he 
had the best voice in his college glee club, but his 
father objected to his entering the musical pro- 
fession ? 


to the general notion that music lifts us 
regions, the Japanese have a proverb 
Music has the power of making Heaven 
descend to earth.” 


Contrary 
to celestial 
which says : “ 


The Leipsic Orchestra gave a concert without a 
conductor not iong ago, and the local critics regarded 
the venture as a Moscow and other cities 
had tried the experiment previously with the same 
favorable result. That strange trembling of the 
earth’s surface is the shuddersome and prophetic fear 
of the “guest” and other prima donna conductors. 


a 


success. 


Olin Downes, in the Sunday Times, contributed a 
fine and discerning essay on musical criticism as prac- 
tised in the United States. It is a piece of writing 
well worth the perusal of those persons who are new 
in the profession of writing tonal opinions and esti- 
mates. Mr. Downes points out that it is a difficult 
profession in which to rank highly, but he gives it 
as his view that many of our American critics have 
arrived at that point of eminence. He regards the 
daily newspaper as a wonderful training medium for 
musical writers, influencing them to brevity, clarity, 
simplification of thought and expression. Some of 
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the turgid types of criticism still in vogue in various 
parts of Europe, Mr. Downes characterizes as “pe- 
dantic” and “provincial.’ 


Jazz has received a me are more staggering than 
Waterloo, and the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. The Federal Radio Commission decreed re- 
cently that 162 radio stations must suspend opera- 
tion, as being “unnecessary and serving no public 
need.” 

ok 

rhe Paris Figaro says that after the recent Fidelio 
performance there by the Vienna Opera, the Pari- 
sians “at last understand the full beauty and signifi- 
cance of Beethoven’s only work for the lyric stage. 
That may be, but now let us see how often Paris 
will produce Fidelio and how many Parisians will 
crowd to hear it. 

Much is in the public prints these days about the 
brave men who fly in the air over oceans and con- 
tinents. Should there not be also a word or two 
once in a while about the quiet heroism of those 
dauntless souls who set out to become organists in 
country churches, soloists with the Salvation Army, 


and teachers of harmony and counterpoint ? 
pets 


W. J. Henderson, wise music critic and sage ob- 
server of life, says that in this country we measure 
success by money standards. On the other hand, 
Emil Ludwig, the biographer and historian, declares 
that Americans value success more than money. 
Herr Ludwig is very kind and complimentary in his 
estimate, but Mr. Henderson is coldly truthful. 

“Ninety-six per cent. of our population reach the 
age of forty-five,’ says a banking advertisement, 
“with very little in the way of an estate or accumu- 
lated wealth to provide for the future of their 
families or to compensate themselves for many years 
of toil.” The percentage is figured too low for mu- 
sicians, of whom probably ninety-nine per cent. come 
within the classification of the banking statistician. 
However, that is not the fault of the musicians. 
Their calling does not insure wealth except for the 
few leading representatives. It seems to be the eco- 
nomic law of our own period, and of all other 
periods, that the person who provides the world with 
beauty or learning, rarely can realize as much mate- 
rial return as the individual who furnishes his fellow 
creatures with clothes, provender, homes, and frivol- 
ous amusement. 


The National Association of Music Merchants is 
holding a four-day convention here this week. At 
latest accounts—this is the final day of the meeting 
—the gathering had come to no definite conclusion 
regarding an improved method of collecting instal- 
ments due on pianos. Mr. Bjones, of Crummles 
Corners, N. Y., seconded by Mr. Ksmith, of Oyster 
Forks, Del., moved that gunmen be employed to 
do the collecting. Mr. Bjones made a particularly 
eloquent speech in support of his proposed measure, 
and wound up by crying, “No more would the house- 
wife be able safely to say to the collector, ‘Call again 
next week,’ because that individual could then care- 
lessly display his sawed off shotgun and answer: ‘If 
you don’t pay up now, madam, there won’t be any- 
one left in your home to call upon next week.’ 
Wild applause followed the conclusion of the speech. 
As the MusicaL Courier goes to press, Mr. Bjones’ 
motion is being put to a vote amidst scenes of un- 
precedented enthusiasm. 

An exclusive story in the New York American of 
June 2 has it that the latest contemplated site of the 
projected Metropolitan Opera House is the former 
location of Columbia University, at Madison Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street—that is, provided the insti- 
tution will sell the plot. Columbia hitherto has fol- 
lowed the policy of the Astor estate, to retain pro- 
wegnpon of its land and issue only long leaseholds. 
The American says that the plans of the new opera 
house (which is to have no stores , offices, or studios ) 
calls for an outlay of $14,000,000, to be raised by 
popular subscription. Messrs. Morgan, Bliss and 
Baker, so the story runs, started the fund by sub- 
scribing $500,000 each. One of the picturesque 
features of the plans calls for a $2,500,000 plaza 
and fountain (facing the main structure) under 
which there is to be a tunneled garage with space 
for 600 cars. Another underground storage space is 
to be reserved for scenery. Otto H. Kahn has an 
option on the property, which he will turn over to 
the Metropolitan directorate without profit in case 
Columbia University decides to sell. The model for 
the new opera house has been constructed and was 
shown at a recent dinner of the Metropolitan board. 
The building is of monumental proportions and un- 
usual architectural beauty, comparing favorably with 
the handsomest opera edifices in Europe. 


June 7, 1928 
SOUSA ON NATIONALISM 


In an interview recently printed in the New 
York Times, Sousa is reported to have said of 
nationalism in music: “There is no such thing. 
Otherwise there would be no Wagnerian style, 
no Weberian style. Mozart, who was born in 
Salzburg, modified the style of certain early 
Italians with his own genius. Is he to be classed 
as a German? Chopin is said to have written 
essentially Polish music. What he did was to 
interpret his own soul.” 

It is an interesting point of view. It would 
seem to throw all of the world’s music into one 
class—the universal. No longer are we to sup- 
pose that Bach and Beethoven and Brahms, in 
interpreting their own souls, interpreted the 
soul of Germany. Or is the soul of Germany 
identical to that of Italy, France and Russia, 
so that music interpreting their souls would all 
sound alike, except to such an extent as the in- 
dividualities of the composers might differ, 
which would be a personal, not a national mat- 
ter. 

The suggestion makes a strange picture of 
future possibilities. A composer of melodic 
Italian opera—a Donizetti, a Bellini, a Puccini 
or a Verdi—may any day rise in Germany, 
Russia or England; a Bach, Brahms or Beetho- 
ven may come to light in Italy; a Wagner or 
Richard Strauss in France! 

It is strange that such things have not hap- 
pened in the past, not, at least, since very early 
times, when music had as yet come to be no 
more national than nations themselves. Since 
the days of Bach the two great national schools 
—the German and the Italian—have been clear- 
ly recognized for what they are, and have been 
falling steadily farther and farther apart 
through all the intervening years. 

If there is no such thing as nationalism in 
music, how has this strange thing come to pass? 
By what means have the German symphonic 
masters handed down the pure tradition in 
apostolic succession until one of them proved 
to the world the possibility of symphonic opera; 
while the Italians sang their way through the 
world to melodies that have become human- 
ity’s vocal heritage? 

There may be no nationalism in music. Cer- 
tain it is that up to the present time music made 
voluntarily national by the use of folk idioms 
has had far less hold on the public than that 
which may or may not express the unconscious 
nationalism of its creator. It is impossible to 
suppose that Beethoven or Brahms strove to 
write German music, yet we generally assume 
that it sounds like German music. 

Why we assume such a thing may well be a 
mystery, except to those who claim to have dis- 
covered a folk song basis for all music. Most 
of us, however, do not believe in the folk song 
basis for all music, or indeed for any music, 
except where folk songs are consciously used 
by the composers. It is obviously a fact that 
the themes of any music are almost sure to bear 
some slight resemblance to folk song material. 
That is to say, a person living in a country 
where all of the music has a distinctively na- 
tional character would seem likely to fall at 
least occasionally into that character. There 
is no such vast difference between serious mu- 
sic and popular music as many people would 
have us believe. A great deal of Wagner’s 
early music sounds like that of the popular 
German military band of the Gesangverein. It 
is naturally far more difficult to discover any 
folk song basis in the thematic material of a 
piece of music like The Afternoon of a Fawn 
by Debussy. Yet most observers will probably 
agree that this very piece is the most French 
of French music because it expresses the exact 
sentiments that have been so fully expressed by 
French poets and French painters. Other peo- 
ple will claim that a far closer expression of 
France and the French is Gounod’s Faust. So 
we may take our choice, and Sousa may be 
right after all! 
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\ ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Now that the Victor Talking Machine Company 
is in the field with a $40,000 prize contest for com- 
posers, those gentlemen (and ladies) feel that the 
game is beginning to be worthy of their better efforts. 

The $20,000 prizes of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company constituted the first step in the right direc- 
tion. 

No truiy great work has been brought forth 
through the contests of recent years, and the fault 
may be found in the small amounts of money offered 
by the donors of the prizes. 

With the increased costs of living; the larger de- 
mand for luxuries, the necessity of having a car at 
least as good as one’s neighbor’s; the desire to own 
currently improved phonographs and radios; and 
the permanent high price of gin and Scotch; no self 
respecting composer was content to do his best for 
a $500, $1,000, or even $2,000 or $3,000 prize. 

Those creators looked about them, observed the 
$1,000,000 reward for the Dempsey-Tunney tilt ; the 
$100,000 Futurity and $80,000 Belmont stakes run 
for by horses ; the $10,000 purse for the annual grey- 
hound championship race; and the huge monies that 
go to the most successful baseball players ; and there- 
upon the men of music sulkily refused to write great 
masterpieces for the paltry sums that beckoned to 
them in the tonal arena. 

Their reticence was beneficial, as the more gen- 
erous prize offers of recent months prove beyond a 
doubt. Henceforth the winning of a composition 
tournament will be worth while. The future prizes 
must mount higher and higher. 

Then, and not until then, will the composers dis- 
play the full measure of their talents, and strain and 
clash in exciting combat, with whole nations breath- 
lessly awaiting the result. The winner of such a 
titanic struggle is sure to be an undeniable cham- 
pion, capable of smashing to smithereens the long 
standing records of all the famous composers of 
former days. 

Give great prizes and get great works, is our ad- 
vice to the promoters of the musical competitions. 

Let them reflect on what Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Brahms, and Wagner might have 
achieved had worth while prizes been the order of 
their day. 

Come, you generous encouragers of competitive 
genius, and coax the thoroughbred composers to 
exert their utmost speed, stamina, and gameness. 

Offer $50,000 for an oratorio steeplechase, or even 
$100,000 for a symphonic Derby, and you will make 
new and glorious history in musical art. 

ZR eR 

There are four methods of rapid communication— 
wireless, telegraph, telephone, and the manner in 
which unfavorable newspaper notices about an artist 
become known to his colleagues. 

ene 

Felicitious and fruity is this paragraph from a 
recent Tribune article by Lawrence Gilman : 

Certainly the attitude of the layman and the attitude of 
the professional toward the art of music are hopelessly anti- 
podal. As William Foster Apthorp pointed out long ago in 
his shrewd and stimulating essay, “Musicians and Music- 
Lovers,” the difference between the musician’s and the ordi- 
nary music-lover’s enjoyment of music “is more in kind than 
in degree; it is a fundamental difference in point of view. 
When the average layman thinks he is talking about music, 
he is not talking about the music itself at all, remarked Mr. 
Apthorp, but about how the music makes him feel. The 
professional, on the other hand, when he talks of music with 
other musicians, has little to say about the feelings music 
calls up in him; he talks about the music itself; and such 
talk is seldom of a nature to interest the layman. 

We thought, as we read the wise Apthorp words, 
of a lengthy train discussion we engaged in recently 
with an unusually intelligent manufacturer who has 
a flair for the arts. “Why should I accept your 
views ?” he summed up; “you have not convinced me 
that I am wrong if I like Tschaikowsky more than 
3eethoven ; Puccini more than Mozart, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff more than Bach. Isn’t it possible that 
you are the one that’s wrong?” We replied humbly 
enough that we could not possibly be wrong for we 
like all of them. 

“T like it,”’ or “I don’t like it,” sums up the critical 
ability of most laymen in matters of art, and for 
once we felt justified in putting our own estimate on 
that basis. 

The manufacturer’s previous arguments had been 
to the effect that he thought nothing of art which did 
not move him emotionally, and we had tried to show 
him that his emotional receptivity was limited be- 
cause it registered chiefly through his senses. 


It is of course hopeless ever for a musician to 
argue with a layman who takes the attitude that 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms are “dry,” “‘compli- 
cated,” “‘scientific,” and “unmelodious.” That was 
the viewpoint of our manufacturer. The only reason 
we permitted ourself to be stirred into dissertation 
was because we had finished our book—My Life, 
by Isadora Duncan—and the scenery of Ohio, as 
viewed from the train window, was hardly of en- 
thralling beauty. 

ere 
Steinway Hall, May 24, 1928. 
Dear Variations : 

Your quotation in this week’s Mu SICAL Courter of a sup- 
posedly humorous story from the “New Yorker” of a 
Brooklyn dog who is partial to Wagner's music, reminds me 
that Wagner was devoted to a most noble and intelligent 
dog, who was his companion on all walks and was accus- 
tomed to lie beside the piano when Wagner was testing vari- 
ous combinations of sounds while working on his scores. 

Occasionally, the dog would give utterance to his reac- 
tions to what he heard. If apparently unfavorable, Wagner 
would say: “You don’t like that? All right! We'll change 
it. But don’t try to talk. If you should succeed you might 
become as silly as a human being!” 

This was overheard by a guest at the Wagner home, who 
published a book entitled “Richard Wagner as I Knew 
Him.” 

One might suspect that the two stories concerned the 
same dog; only, the tale of the Brooklyn dog is shorter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Abert Ross Parsons. 
eer es 

The jazz dance is to be presented at the 
Festival this summer as an “American folk art.” 
If the Charleston and Black Bottom are meant, 
American folks have long ago discarded them, They 
are danced now practically only in Europe. The 
popular dances here are the one step and the fox 
trot (which were in vogue before the jazz era began) 
with an occasional interlude for the waltz and the 
tango; the former Austrian, the latter Argentinian. 
There never was anything of a folk nature in the 
acrobatic Black Bottom and the Charleston contor- 
tionings, and they never were art. “Buck and wing” 
dancing, the cakewalk, the breakdown, the Virginia 
reel, and localized styles of eccentric jigs, barn steps, 
and cowboy flings, were sectional and typical Ameri- 
can dances at various times, but all of them have 
given place to the one step and the fox trot. We 
have no “American folk art” in dancing, as Ireland, 
Spain, France, Scandinavia, Russia, Italy, and other 
European countries have it. The Black Bottom and 
Charleston are no more the national dances of Amer- 
ica, than the can can or Apache waltz are the na- 
tional dances of France. 

Indian dances of the ancient kind are 
of course, but could they be called art ? 
largely of stamping, hand clapping, bending, hop- 
ping, jumping, and walking. As a matter of fact, 
the last time we saw a number of Indians together 
we attended a dance at a Western Indian college, 
and the young Stronghearts and Minnehahas all 
were doing the paleface steps of the day, which then 
were the turkey trot, the bunny hug, and the grizzly 
bear. 


Salzburg 


American, 
They consist 


ene 
Timely questions and answers at a modernistic 
musical conservatory : 
() —What is melody ? 
A.—Well, what is it ? 
©.—Describe the sonata form. 
A.—Why? 
().—What is an oratorio? 
A.—One of the five Great Lakes. 
().—When did Brahms die ? 
A.—About the time Gershwin was born. 
Q.—Give an example of perfect harmony. 
A.—China. 

-For what was Bach f 
A.—For having children. 
©.—Describe Mendelssohn’s 

quality. 
A.—He wore circular whiskers. 
Q.—How did Liszt treat Hungarian folk tunes? 
A.—Abominably. 
Q.—What did Mozart do for opera? 
A.—He made Verdi and Puccini popular. 
©.—How did Wagner improve opera? 
A.—He made it longer, thicker, and noisier. 
(.—Which are your favorite classical composers ? 
A.—Satie, Schoenberg, Casella, Honegger, Mil- 
haud, Stravinsky, Bartok. 
©.—What is meant by the Romantic 
A.—The fox trot. 
(.—What is dissonance ? 


fam pus ? 


most pronounced 


movement ? 


A.—Beautiful. 
(.—Name three of the greatest pianists. 
A.—Duo Art, Ampico, and Welte Mignon. 
(.—What is required to succeed in music ? 
A.—Press stories. 
Q.—What is form? 
A.—Jeritza’s. 
Q.—Suggest two subjects for an opera. 
A.—A hijacking feud and the life of the 
germ. 
Q.—Tell something about Gluck. 
A.—Ask Zimbalist. 
©.—Who was Weber. 
A.—Partner of Lew Fields. 
©.—Name five great arias. 
A.—Nbo arias are great. 
().—What is the best preparation for a composer ? 
A.—Cocaine or heroin. 
().—Name the most famous variations. 
A.—Liebling’s. 


cancer 


eRe 
Hindenburg, of Germany, is credited by the New 
York Tribune, with having a “surprising knowledge 
of opera.” Recently he attended a Magic Flute hear- 
ing in Berlin, and having been asked how he liked 
the performance, he replied, according to the Trjb- 
une: “Very well, only have seen better attacks on 
the snake in the opening act. On the other hand, 
the closing scene in the Palace of the Sun was one 
of the most beautiful I have witnessed.” Unless 
memory fails us, we seem to remember that a com- 
poser named Mozart wrote some sort of music for 
the Magic Flute and that his score plays a more or 
less important part in that opera. 
2 Re 
We receive a great many excellent contributions 
to this department which we cannot use because they 
do not deal with musical subjects. Also we get an 
abundance of letters that are interesting but of un- 
practical length for publication and comment. No 
communication to Variations should be more than 
150 words; fewer, if possible. 
nee 
In Philip Hale’s Boston Herald column, As the 
World Wags, there was this poem recently, by Agnes 
Welch: 

TO SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Thanks—for the feast of beauty, to whose 
You bade us come and there, a lavish host, 
Bade us partake of manna, luscious fruits, 
Rich wines from out the vineyards of the 
Not only came we empty and have feasted, 
Unknowingly we came; and eyes that saw not, 
Ears that heard not, here found revelation— 
Wise revealer, thanks! 

Your vision led you to the heights 

Where burn the fires of genius— 

From there, you bore away a flaming torch 
And so illumined, you did read the truths 

Of master-minds, waiting, in tomes of silence— 
Yours, the anointed hand, to break the seals. 
Now, freed by you, these verities 
Transformed in music, flow—magnetic 
Through the open channel of your soul; 
Draw every instrument at your command 
Into the vibrant-voiced fluidity ; 

Sweep us into its rhythmic ebb and flow 
Inspired seer, thanks! 

This is the language of the vast for-ever; 
In beauty’s plenitude it speaks, through you; 
Exact proportion, clarity and grace; 
Tenderness, passion, ecstasy, despair ; 

Cruel irony, and virile courage, yes, 

And majesty and fortitude and faith. 

This is not music, but the woof of life, 
Listening, we are not men, but supermen— 
Great artist, thanks! 


board 


gods! 


fluid 


eRe, 

Often a conservatory of music building resembles 
its picture in the prospectus as much as a garden 
resembles the pictures in the seed catalogues. 

erm ese 

One does not learn to know composers from the 
stories of their lives. Their biographies are in their 
works, as Ouida nearly said. 

nRme 

“T live in a town so small,” comes from M. B. H., 
“that I can call the operator on the phone and ask 
her what concert there is tonight.” 

eR, ® 

L. R. inquires timidly: “Please, sir, what is the 
difference between a Steinway, a Knabe, a Chicker- 
ing, and a Mason & Hamlin.” The same difference 
as between a Concert Bureau, a Concert Manage 
ment, a Concert Agency, and a Concert Direction. 

ene 
F. E. writes that “somewhere” he came across 
“Most women, when they read in the headlines 


this: 
about a ‘Liquor Ring’ think it’s something that hap 
pens when the thoughtless guest sets his glass upon 
the piano.” 


nee 
Now that Mussolini has silenced the 
yodellers, he should at once get after the 


Tyrolean 
Funiculi, 
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Funicula singers in the restaurants, cafés and 
cabarets. 
a 
Wagner got $800 from his publishers for Tristan 
and Isolde. That puzzled expression on the faces of 
Messrs. Berlin, Kern, and Gershwin is not exactly 
shame. 
Ze ® 
When new oil fields are discovered in Mexico, 
Africa, Bessarabia, or the Fiji Isles, international 
diplomacy always reminds us of several concert 
managers trying to secure the same engagement. 
2 ® 
One hundred per cent. musical Americans will cry 
‘Ouch,” when they read that Cyril Scott, the 
English composer, has this opinion: “Germany stands 
highest in the degree of musicality. There is more 
music of high artistic merit performed in Germany 
than in any other country.” 
2 2 ® 
\ report comes from Nashville, that “a mocking 
bird sang for twenty-four hours at a stretch perched 
on the topmost branch of a blasted cottonwood tree.” 
[t is difficult to imagine what he had to sing about. 
eR ® 
\ leading citizen, approached by a female com- 
an orchestral guarantee fund, re- 
‘used a donation but offered his moral support. 
“With that,” one of the women spoke up, “we 
ouldn’t even get a single tone out of the piccolo.” 
eR ® 


Some children like to practise the piano and some 


mittee soliciting 


are normal. 


eRe 
are medernistic composers to succeed now 


How 
that the critics have stopped attacking them? 
| a 
And, by the way, the general growth of cynicism 
may be due to the fact that modernistic compositions 
rarely sound as wicked as they are advertised to be. 
nme ‘ 
Radio is great for singers with a tremolo. They 
blame it on the the transmitter, or 


or something. 
ZR ® 


can waves, or 


Static, 


Poise is the quality that enables a singing teacher 
to change the subject quickly and successfully when 
1 pupil asks whether C sharp minor is a key or a 
composition, 

r- Fr 
Lasso wrote 2,500 compositions. 
What, you can’t? Where did 
conduct in 1617? What, you 
well, we are astonished. 

a 


Orlando di 
’] 
ilease name one 
Schuetz 


Well, 


Heinrich 
lon’t know? 


It is just as well that Tannhauser and Elizabeth 
did not get married. Sooner or later he might have 
sneaked off again to some of the Venusberg varties 
and sung about them in his sleep 

an 


Stage fright 


many an operatic prima donna with- 
out her makeup. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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MUSICAL FAMILY SQUABBLES 
he staff of the MusicaL Courter is like one big 
happy family, and the only thing that occasionally 
ruffles the serenity of life on the fourteenth floor of 
is a difference of opinion on 
The family is a large 
ily natural that among its members, 
hom are practical musicians, there should 
variations of and differing likes and dis- 
One adores Brahms, another thinks him dry 
academic; Mahler has a rabid admirer whose 
; next to that of a Mahler derider: there are 
anti Brucknerites, “‘Parsifalists” and “Ninth 
_ o on through the list of com- 
pertormers. All of which makes life 
enjoyable. “Differences of 
make said Mark Twain; and 
of musical taste, the result of different 
nationality, etc., make for a bright and 


al paper 


av Building 
purely musical 


; 1 
Ss oO 


taste 


nteresting and 


hor sf races,” 


\pril 12, 19 and 26, the Musica 
published a special Schubert supplement, 
nsisted of a pictorial biography of the com- 
articles on Schubert’s life, 
One of the editorial staff 
contril on Schubert as an orchestral 
composer, in which-the writer sought to find an ex- 
planation for the fact that so little of the orchestral 
music of the genial master figures on the programs 
of the symphony orchestras of the present time. It 
was pointed out that only the eighth (“Unfinished”) 
and the tenth (last) symphonies, and the overture 
and entre-acte music to Rosamunde are ever heard 
nowadays, and the conclusion reached was, that the 


its issues of 


poser and a series ot 


personality and works 


uted an essay 
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cultured musical public of today demands something 
in addition to the wealth of melody and the direct 
emotional appeal which constitute the chief charm of 
Schubert’s music. 

Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and Wagner 
do not equal Schubert in sheer beauty of melody and, 
perhaps, in that quality of simple and obvious pathos 


which goes direct to the heart; but their works pos 


sess an intellectual appeal which makes them more 
satisfying to people who have learned to understand 
and appreciate the science that underlies music, and 
to whom the following of contrapuntal, harmonic 
and structural complexities is a source of intellectual 
pleasure. 

Comes a dissenting voice—that of a learned and 
esteemed foreign representative and contributor. 
He accuses the writer of the article in question of 
repeating statements that have been repeated from 
generation to generation, ever since “somebody,” 
shortly after Schubert’s death, made a guess, which 
happened to be a wrong one, namely that Schubert 
lacked musical erudition. “No scientific investigator 
today believes this,” says he, “and 1, for one, have 
spent weeks in convincing myself to the contrary.” 
He refers to another article in the Schubert supple- 
ment which “completely disproves” the position taken 
by the writer of the article under protest, a position 
which consists in “‘merely rehashing what such un- 
scientific writers as George Grove once made people 
believe.” 

If you dislike caviar, can any amount of scientific 
investigation or argument make you like it? If you 
prefer Shelley to byron, George Meredith to Dick- 
ens, Whistler to Alma Tadema, Meistersinger to 
Parsifal, who is there that can rightfully question 
your predilections? De gustibus non est disputan- 
dum. <A musical composition is a fact; it stands for 
what it is, and the appeal it makes depends on the 
taste, viewpoint and musical bringing-up of the 
listener. Just because it happens to be Schubert’s 
centenary year, his music is not greater than it was 
last year or when he wrote it. He is the same great 
Schubert that he always was—but he is great as 
Schubert, not as Beethoven, Bach, Brahms or Wag- 
ner. Investigations can bring, and have brought to 
light, new facts about Schubert the man, but no 
amount of investigation can change by one whit 
the music he wrote. That is and must remain fait 
accompli. Jt is what it is—no more no less. 

Differences of opinion in matters artistic, while for 
the most part futile, then, are nevertheless interesting 
and instructive; and the writer is indebted to his 
learned colleague over-seas for supplying him the 
opportunity of producing a respectable amount ot 
copy at a season when the dearth of musical news 
throws the scribe more or upon his own re- 
sources. So it is purely in a spirit of gratitude that 
these lines are written. And now back to the happy 
family life—and more work. 


less 


TOO MUCH SCIENCE 

A recent issue of a magazine called Child Study, 
published by the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, has been received. It is devoted entirely to the 
study of music. Included are these articles: Inheri- 
tance of Musical Ability, by Jon Alfred Mjoen; 
Finding the Musically Gifted Child, by Dorothy Hol- 
doegel; When to Begin a Musical Education, by Carl 
IX. Seashore; Some Fundamentals of Music Educa- 
tion, by the music Committee of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, and other material pertinent to 
the subject. 

Prof. Seashore recommends that the child be al- 
lowed to vegetate during the years of rapid physical 
growth. “If the serious form of training begins 
at ten or twelve, the gifted child can accomplish in 
a very short period all that would have been accom- 
plished during the strain of five or six years of 
earlier training and if a limited amount (of 
money) is available for lessons in music; it is far 
better economy to give those lessons at the age of 
ten or twelve, rather than at the age of five or six, 
because the more mature child can acquire the same 
amount of skill in a very small fraction of the time 
that the younger child can.” 

On another page of the same issue, under the head 
of Parents’ Questions, someone asks: “At what age 
is a child ready for piano lessons?” The answer is 
as follows: “Children of there years are known to 
go to the piano not only as a means of investigating 
the instrument, but to pick out tunes which they have 
heard and to improvise tunes of their own. Piano 
lessons, per se, should not be given before the age 
of six or seven years, but a-child may benefit by 
instruction beginning at four or five years, if this 
time is given generally to acquiring musical expe- 
rience.” 

This answer directly contradicts what Prof. Sea- 
shore says—and the answer is correct. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Our Musical Internationals 

Musicians are always ready to proclaim themselves 
the great internationalists: they speak to each other 
in the world’s great international tongue; they play 
and sing each other’s music, regardless of national- 
ity ; they are forever building spiritual bridges across 
the gaping void that yawns, or is supposed to yawn, 
between the nations. 

Yet whenever they get a chance to talk up a cer- 
tain kind of music, or run it down, they quickly dis- 
cover its nationality, and suddenly we hear about 
“German” music, “French” music, “English” music, 
and so forth, as though the national adjective were 
the all-important thing. And whenever some Ger- 
mans, or Frenchmen, or Englishmen happen to fall 
short of their national ideals (or pretensions, accord- 
ing to the point of view) some great internationalist 
(i. e., musician) is ready to point a derisive finger 
and utter criticisms in a language that is anything but 
international. 

we oan 
“Fifth-Rate” 

Recently the Vienna Opera sent a company to 
Paris to perform Mozart and other operas at the 
Paris Opera. The performances, hastily arranged 
on unfamiliar ground, with all the difficulties of deal- 
ing with a foreign personnel, didn’t of course attain 
the reputed quality of the Viennese Opera; there 
was trouble with the unfamiliar French scenery, and 
at one stage of the game the curtain had to be 
dropped because Zerlina couldn’t find her way on 
or off. Whereupon Sir Thomas Beecham, who hap- 
pened to see that performance, goes back to England 
and in a public speech ridicules the production as 
“fifth-rate” and says that the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany’s reputation is “quite unjustified. If the same 
sort of thing was done by an English company, then 
God help us!” he cries; and perhaps his inference 
is, that opera in England is better than in Vienna. 

i A ae 
Those Clubby Musicians of London 

Incidentally Sir Thomas’s remarks were made at 
a dinner of the London Musicians’ Club, which has 
now achieved a membership of 1,000, and hopes to 
build a club house soon, on the lines of the Beethoven 
Association in New York. Which is all to the good. 
There was a time when musicians weren’t supposed 
to be “clubbable.” 

* * * 
We Offer a Prize 

The Saturday Review of London, in a recent lit- 
erary competition, offered a prize for a sonnet ad- 
dressed ‘““To a Young Lady playing upon the Piano 
Next Door.” The sonnet, unlike the young lady's 
rhythm, was to be strict. Here is the sonnet that 
won the prize: 

If in excess of virtue there is vice, 

And mispent industry be idleness, 

Then, sure, Euterpe doth not deign to bless 
Thy daily pianistic sacrifice! 

What though thou playest only what is “nice,” 
Yet lame performance leaves it something less, 
And failure, self-encored, is barrenness— 

A bounty that is not a benefice! 

Oh, woman, mystery with many keys— 

Which, though “related,” have but little ease— 
Thy generosity doth bring thee blame, 

For what is often offered waxeth cheap, 

And what is timeless doth with time grow tame— 
But, leave off now, for I would go to sleep! 


We now offer a prize of one pair of ivory anti- 
phones for the best sonnet to the organ grinder be- 
neath our window. Unlike the organ grinder’s piece 
it should be in not more than one key at a time. 

* 
No Nibelungens Today 

“The Prince at the ‘Ring’” headlines a London 
newspaper. We leapt with joy at the thought that 
Wales had become a perfect Wagnerite. But the 
“Ring” turned out to be only a prize-fighters’, the 
“title” roles being taken by Len Johnson and Jack 
Hood, the British welterweight champion. No won- 
der Euterpe languishes in Britain! C&S. 

———————<—»—__ —_ 
SAID GEORGE 

George Gershwin, while abroad looking for a 
teacher in counterpoint, told the London Daily Mail: 

“Anything that I have done has been a matter of 
instinct and not study. To my knowledge, there 
has never been a great composer who did not study. 
Men,” he added, “have become successful composers 
without inspiration, but never without study.” 
What’s the matter with inspiration, George? . . . 
But otherwise you’re right. If Schubert, after 
writing the immortal B minor symphony, was going 
to study counterpoint, why shouldn’t George Gersh- 
win study counterpoint after writing the Rhapsody 
in Blue? 
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A CANADIAN MUSICAE “TRIUMPH 

This spring the Hart House String Quartet cele- 
brated the fourth anniversary of its organization, 
and one cannot but feel surprise that it has become 
so widely known in so brief a time. It is now rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost chamber music or- 
ganizations of North America, and it is certainly 
one of which Canada may be proud. During the 
four years of its existence the quartet has been 
heard in every province of Canada and has played 
chamber music in communities where no chamber 
music had ever been heard before. It has travelled 
also throughout the United States from coast to 
coast, and was honored by being requested to play 
at a concert in New York celebrating the first ap- 
pearance in America of the celebrated French com- 
poser, Ravel. 

The quartet was also requested to play at a con- 
cert of the Hungarian composer, Bela Bartok, an 
invitation which it was compelled to refuse. As a 
result of its success the Hart House Quartet has 
been urged to move its headquarters to New York 
and to become a distinctively United States orches- 
tra. This, however, does not suit the inclinations 
either of the members of the quartet or its sponsor, 
and so it will remain Canadian, which, of course, 
will not prevent its frequent visit to the United 
States. 

Saturday Night printed a column length editorial 
on this subject in a recent issue, calling it A Cana- 
dian Musical Triumph, which it certainly is. 

SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC PLANS 

Redfern Mason, critic of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, has sailed for a four months’ stay in Europe, 
where his time will be spent largely in studying the 
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methods by which opera houses, conservatories, and 
orchestras are subsidized through governmental and 
municipal contributions. 

Mr. Mason, sent abroad by the San Francisco 
Examiner, has a practical reason for his investiga- 
tions, as his home town is deeply interested in the 
question, which may assume an important place in 
its contemplated new city charter now being formu- 
lated. 

Other localities in California also are showing an 
awakened spirit concerning the civic responsibilities 
toward music as a cultural and educational factor 
vitally affecting the welfare of the people. For in- 
stance, not long ago, Long Beach, near Los Angeles, 
voted $125,000 for the maintenance of a municipal 
band. 

The new San Francisco charter may contain a 
clause imposing a tax for the support of music as 
education. Already the city spends about $50,000 
annually for that purpose, among the outlays being 
$10,000 for a band, $15,000 for the summer sym- 
phony concerts, $4,000 for a Civic Chorus conductor 
—the only one in the United States. 

The plans for the projected San Francisco Opera 
House are well under way, a bond issue having been 
voted by the Supervisors, which makes the institu- 
tion in effect a civic enterprise. About $1,500,000 
had been subscribed privately before the bond issue 
was decided upon. All the newspapers of San Fran- 
cisco are arraigned solidly in favor of the city’s oper- 
atic undertaking. 

Mr. Mason’s sojourn abroad will take him to 
Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Dresden, Rome, Milan, 
Prague, Vienna, and about twenty other cities. It 
will be interesting to learn the result of his re- 
searches when he returns to this country. 





Musical Courier Forum 


Dean Butler’s List 
To the Musical Courier: 

I was much interested in Samuel E. Asbury’s letter on 
Finck’s Songs and Song Writers, and Fifty Master Songs 
edited by Finck. Mr. Asbury’s criticisms are well founded. 
These two books, as valuable as they are, have done great 
harm in leading music students to believe that the only 
song writers worth while are the German composers. 

If by “master songs” one means the best songs, a list of 
fifty with which all will agree is an impossibility. The 
choice must be a matter of taste, and tastes differ. But 
if by “master songs” we mean good songs, songs which will 
stand the test of time, it would not be difficult to list two 
hundred, or two hundred and fifty. 

The following list of fifty great songs makes no attempt 
to select the fifty best songs. It is a list of fifty great songs 
of the various schools of composition. These songs will 
repay the student many times for his study of them. 

Cordially yours, 
Harotp L. Butter. 


Amarilli Caccini 
Pur dicesti Lotti 


Nymphs and Shepherds. . Purcell 
Comme raggio di sol....Caldara 
My heart ever faithful....Bach 
O sleep, why dost thou 


Death and the Maiden. .Schubert 

Der Doppelganger Schubert 

The Erl King » Schubert 

Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel ..++ Schubert 

Du bist die Ruh. .- Schubert 

Ich grolle nicht. . 

The Lotus Flower 

The Loreley ... 

On Wings ot Song. 


The Erl King 
Dedication 


Monte Pincio 
The Sea 
When Icicles hang by the 
Wall 


The Procession Fra 
La Vague et la Cloche... 
Mandoline ebussy 
Il pleure dans mon coeur 
Debussy 
Les Berceaux Faure 
L’Invitation au Voyage. .Dupare 
Songs and Dances of Death, 
No. 2 Moussorgsky 
Hopak .. Moussorgsky 
Auch Kleine Dinge Wolf 
Gesang Weylas f 
Zur Ruh, zur Ruh 
The Mousetrap 


Crying of Water. Campbell-Tipton 
By a lonely forest pathway 
Griffes 
On the Steppe Gretchaninoff 
O cease thy singing 
achmaninoff 


Pavilion of Abounding Joy 
Bantock 
Ballad of trees and the Master 
Chadwick 
Strauss 


Im Herbet....ccsceces 
Er ist gekommen 
The Lotus Flower, op. 25, 
No. 1 , Fran 
Rubinstein 
Immer Leiser 
Verrath 
Liebestreu 
None but the lonely heart 
Tschaikowsky , 
Ach, weh mir 


Anent the Hugo Wolf Society 
Chicago, Ill. 

To the Musical Courier: 

Merely as a reader of the Musicat Courier may I please 
state an opinion however relative and inchoate it appears? 

Mr. John McCormack’s splendid suggestion of a Hugo 
Wolf Society in New York City is a superb project for 
America’s first city. But for the other American cities— 
what benefits would thus be deduced ? — a constant Chi- 
cago concert-goer, during the past season publicly heard 
about four of the most decrepit Hugo Wolf lieder. To be- 
come familiar with the 250 lieder Wolf composed, one is 
compelled to study them privately. Mr. McCormack, Elena 
Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Reinald Werrenrath, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, Elisabeth Rethberg, Sigrid Onegin, Louis 
Graveure, Sophie Braslau, Richard Crooks, Mme. Charles 
Cahier, Alice Gentle—in fact all of the foremost lieder sing- 
ers of this generation would pervade throughout America, the 
universe—the 3000 lieder of Wolf, Schubert, Brahms, 
Strauss, Franz, Grieg, Schumann, and Marx by recording 
them by the new, magnificent electrical method. These lieder, 
when recorded, could be released in albums of ten to twelve 
numbers at once, and thus provide an evening of beauty in 
the home. Formerly the cry has even been that the newest 
ballad and not the master songs appeal to the disc lovers, 
but the sale of the symphony albums vanquish the argument. 


There is not solely an astounding aridity of recorded 
lieder, but the master songs of other nations suffer from 
the same nonconformity by the recording concerns and art- 
ists. Faure, Duparc, Debussy, Chausson, Koechlin, Ravel, 
Rhene-Baton, Moret, de Falla, Pizzetti, Respighi, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Borodine, Moussorgsky, Balakireff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, Liszt, Sibelius, Sinding, Gibbs, 
Warlock, Ireland, Stanford, Van Dieren, Bax, and our own 
Griffes, Carpenter, MacDowell, Crist, Kramer, Jacobi, Deems 
Taylor, Loeffler, Hageman, Bauer, Eichman, Beach, Cope- 
land, Hadley, Chadwick, Foote, Lewis—search the record 
catalogues for the vocal works of these composers and you 
will find about twenty of their most hackneyed efforts. 
Even the lesser known arias of Handel, Mozart, Gluck, Bach, 
Hadyn, Lully, Rameau, Rimsky-Korsakoff, deserve record- 
ing. Singers, get busy and record some real songs! Record- 
ing master songs is the greatest tribute a singer can render 
his beloved composer. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wiyiam E. LuptKe. 


I See That 
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Jacques Samoussoud will tour from Coast to Coast next sea- 
son as director of The King’s Henchman. 

Anna Hamlin is now under the management of Marguerite 
Easter. 

The Master Institute of United Arts will move into tem- 
porary quarters at 313 West 105th Street during the 
construction of its new home at 103rd Street and River- 
side Drive. 

Sofia Gorskaja, Russian mezzo-soprano, is spending a few 
weeks at Bad Homburg. 

Marie Miller, harpist, will be soloist at the New York State 
Saengerbund in Schenectady, N. Y., on June 24. 

Genevieve Pitot, pianist, gave a program of French modern 
music in Studio 61, Carnegie Hall, on the evening of 
May 29. 

Rata Présent, pianist, returned to New York from a six 
weeks’ tour, in the final week of which she fulfilled four 
engagements. 

Creighton Allen, pianist-composer, has returned from a 
Southern tour which included appearances in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. 

John W. Nichols, after nine years as head of voice at 
Vassar College, has resigned. 

Baroness von Klenner gave eight speeches in a week. 

The first National Voice Study Convention was very suc- 
cessful. 

The sisters Louise and Dolores Gatto gave a joint vocal 
recital at Mt. Kisco. 

C. Whitney Coombs played his last service at St. Luke’s 
Church on May 27. 

Blanche Allen (Haggerty-Snel! pupil) has joined De Wolf 
Hopper. 

William J. Henderson is recovering from a recent operation. 

Conditions are announced for joining Rome’s Experimental 
Theater. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra elects officers. 

The Schubert Festival opens auspiciously in Vienna. 

Robert Steel has been engaged for the Heidelberg Opera. 

Las Vegas, New Mexico, is to hold a music festival. 

Many prominent musicians sail for a summer abroad. 

Fra Gherardo, new Pizzetti opera, is splendidly produced in 
Milan. 

American Society for Opera in English announces plans. 

Many students flock to Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Kansas 
City master class. 

Mrs. H.. H. A. Beach concludes six weeks’ tour. 

Ljungkvist is to begin summer classes on June 11. 

Clarence Loomis has heen added to the Chicago Musical 
College faculty. 

One hundred and thirty-five American musicians will go to 
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Schubert Festival Opens in Vienna 
{Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


_ Vienna, June 3.—The two weeks’ music festival 
in commemoration of Franz Schubert’s centenary 
opened today in Vienna, before an assemblage of 
more than 100,000 people; many prominent Ameri 
can residents were present. The city was decor- 
ated with flags and garlands. President Hainisch, 
among others, made an address, and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Franz Schalk, gave a 
memorable performance of the master’s great C 
major symphony. At the house of Schubert’s 
birth there was a concert of the composer’s cham- 
ber music and songs, by the Gottesmann Quartet 
and Franz Steiner, tenor. 








Robert Steel for Heidelberg Opera 


According to a cable received by the Daniel 
Mayer office, Robert Steel, pone Bas baritone, a 
miliar to Chicago and Philadelphia opera audi- 
ences, has been engaged as leading artist at the 
Heidelberg (Germany) Opera House for the sea- 
son of 1928-29. 








Corona Triumphs in Tosca 


According to a cable received from Paris, Leo- 
nora Corona sang Tosca at the Opera Comique on 
June 4. After the second act Miss Corona’s ex- 
ceptional histrionic powers as well as her vocal 
gift won her no less than six curtain calls. Many 
Americans were in the audience. 











France to attend 

School of Music. 
The Cuban Musical League inaugurates ‘first concert 
Yeatman Griffith opens his summer classes in Beaumont 
Santa Ana, Cal., Music Week proves highly successful 


Milan 
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summer session at Fontainebleau 


scarcely touched upon. In the circumstances it seems a pity 
that any concessions should have been made to modern taste 
(as stated in the program notes), such as transcriptions cf 
harpsichord and lute pieces for modern instruments. With 
such necessarily limited means a truer picture might have 
been given by leaving the original works untouched. 

The concerts were held in the Palace of Modes, which 
was specially decorated for the occasion in a delightful 
scheme based on eighteenth century fashions. Under the 
spell of that serene tranquility which pervades seventeents: 
century music, one’s mind was borne into the realm of poe- 
try and romance, into the gilded halls where lovely ladies 
and elegant courtiers passed in stately measure, and in pass- 
ing dropped an old world curtsy; into the world of chivalry, 
into the grey castle on the blue misty mountain where the 
silver princess awaits her tall black knight in his golden 
armor, far from the hectic rush of virtuosity; far from 
the perplexities of strange harmony and distressing disso- 
nance ; far from the maddened throng, into the land of peace 
and cool shadows. 

Space unfortunately forbids even mentioning the names of 
the hundred or so pieces and composers, all well known and 
too widely appreciated to require further description. Per- 
haps the most interesting features of the cycle were Ta‘- 
credi and Clorinda by Monteverdi (17th century): The 
Italian Lady in London, by Cimarose (18th century) ; La 
Falce, by Caralani (19th century) and the modern chamber 
music works by some of the composers whose names appear 
on almost every program, such as Respighi, Pick-Mangia 
galli, Giacomo Benvenuti, Lualdi and Pizzetti. 

Tito Scuirpa IN FLORENCE 

Florentine audiences have recently heard some excellent 
opera; Tito Schipa in Donizetti’s Elisir d’Amore particu 
larly created a deep impression. Other operas have been 
Falstaff with Montesanto, and Il Trovatore with the tenor 
Palet in the leading réle. Maestro Ghione conducted well 
and, with the singers, had numerous recalls on each occa- 
s$10n, 

At the San Carlo in Naples Manon has been revived. The 
first night was a gala performance, with the Governor of 
Rome, Prince Potenziani and his daughter, Princess Miriam, 
present. The opera was directed by Vitali. Manon was 
sung by Signorina Concato, while the tenor, Piccaluga, and 
the baritone, Parvio, were her principal supports. 

CHARLES D’Ir. 


Arthur Hedley, o Baatwass 


Arthur Hadley, who announced some years ago that he 
was conducting a concert and musical managerial business, 
has been adjudicated a bankrupt. The proceedings 
place in the U. S. Court, of the Eastern District, in 
lyn. 

Hadley practically disappeared from the 
and has not been active in a business way 


years. 


took 


Brook- 


musical world 
for a number of 


Redfern Mason Sails 
Redfern Mason, music critic of the San Francisco Ex 
aminer, sailed for Europe last Saturday with Mrs. Mason 
on the Cedric, for a vacation of four months. 
Mr. Mason also has some musical plans connected 
his stay abroad, and he discussed them at his visit 
Musicat Courter offices before his embarkation. 





Carmela Ponselle’s Biggest Season 
Metropolitan 
successful sea- 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo soprano of the 
pera Company, has just finished the most 
son of her career. Of signal honor was the fact that this 
talented young artist was chosen to close the Metropolitan 
Opera season on the final Saturday night, singing Santuzza 
in Cavalleria Rusticana when she again received the unani- 

mous praise of the press 

Since then Miss Ponselle has sung Amneris in Aida, on 
May 6, at performance at Madison Square Garden, 
and Santuzza in ¢ n May 13. Comment- 
ing upon her New York Times 
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Andreo Pupils Delight 
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is a long time since Harriet 
Cohen was last heard in a Berlin concert hall. . Now she 
has returned to this city as a more mature artist, scoring 
considerable succe It will not be easy to find a woman 
so fully informed with the spirit of Bach. The clarity and 
purity of her style, and the surety of her technique made a 
most favorable impression upon a public of connoisseurs.” 


London Musical Times: “It 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr., Dedicates Olivet 
Memorial Church Organ 


On May 16, Alexander McCurdy, Jr., organist of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, played a re- 
cital on the new organ of the Olivet Memorial Church in 
New York City. The organ was presented by Mrs. John 
Stewart Kennedy in memory of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler, who served with unusual distinction 
from 1873 to 1887. 

Mr. McCurdy was heard in a program of eight numbers, 
which included compositions by Bach, Schumann, Brahms, 
Franck and Elgar. Under his fingers the instrument proved 
to be indeed a valuable gift to the church. Bach's Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor (the Catheral Fugue) was given 
a scholarly and impressive reading, the fugue reaching a 
most telling climax which exhibited the full organ to fine 
advantage. The Finale in B flat, by Cesar Franck, gave 
the organ an opportunity to display a complete command of 
the brilliant French style of music for the instrument. The 
Legend of the Mountain from Seven Pastels from Lake 
Constance, by Karg-Elert, an imaginative, atmospheric piece 
in modern style found much favor. Mr. McCurdy was as- 
sisted by Eleanor Eaton, soprano, who sang two arias from 
Handel’s Messiah. The new organ is made by the Aeolian- 
Votey division of the Aeolian Company. 


King’s Henchman to Open Tour in Washington 

The King’s Henchman Company, 
performances during its seventeen weeks’ 
will open its second annual tour in Washington, 
November 2, under the direction of Jacques Samossoud 
The trip will extend westward to the Pacific Coast, where 
the company will be heard during January and February. 
The principal roles again will be sung by a notable cast 
which includes Marie Sundelius, Rafaelo Diaz, Giovanni 
Martino, Helen Hobson, Richard Hale, John Roberts and 
others. There are eighty members in the company, includ- 
ing an orchestra of some thirty odd musicians. The same 
elaborate scenic investiture, lighting and costumes which 
created much favorable comment last season lagain will 
be used. It is significant that more than twenty-five of 
the cities which heard the company last season have already 
contracted for its reappearance and that the forthcoming 
comprehensive tour of the West affords an opportunity to 
include numerous small cities en route that otherwise would 
be unable to hear this American opera. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting in the Bellevue-Stratford on May 
22, Alexander Van Rensselaer was re-elected president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association. Evan Randolph was 
elected treasurer; William Barba was re-elected secretary, 
and William J. Turner vice-president. The following were 
elected as members of the board of directors for a period 
of three years: Mrs. William W. Arnett, William Philip 
sarba, Edward W. Bok, John F. Braun, James Crosby 
Brown, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Evan Randolph, William Jay 
Turner and Samuel R. Rosenbaum. 


W. J. Henderson Undergoes Operation 


William J. Henderson, esteemed music critic of The Sun, 
is recovering from an operation for an infection of the 
neck. Mr. Henderson, who is 72 years of age, is at the Park 
West Hospital in West Seventy-sixth street, and the reports 
of his on mn ay most favorable; it is said that he will 
be able to leave the hospital in a few days. Mr. Henderson 
had intended to ja for his summer home in New Hamp- 
shire just before he was taken ill. 


American Musicians Leave for Fontainebleau 


Within the near future approximately one hundred and 
thirty-five American musicians will sail for France to at- 
tend the eighth summer session of the Fontainebleau School 
of Music. Of this number there are about seventy pianists, 
twenty-five singers, twenty violinists, sixteen organists, four 


cellists, four harpists and several composers and conductors. 


Frank Moore photo 
J. LEON RUDDICK, 
one of the directors of Public School Music Department at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. 





Warren Prepares for Summer Classes and 
Concerts 

Frederic Warren has returned from a visit to Madison, 
N. H., where he is to hold his summer school of singing 
from June 15 to September 15 and also give open-air con- 
certs. He spent some time getting the place ready and giv- 
ing orders for the building of the open-air stage. He has 
secured a spacious studio at Silver Lake. 

Olga Warren was soloist for the North Conway Choral 
Union, Mrs. T. deC. Mudgett, conductor, on May 27. The 
artists for the first open-air concert will be Olga Warren, 
soprano; Carl Rollins, baritone, and Ruth Emerson, pianist. 
This concert will take place early in July. 


Kochanski Invited to Teach in Russia 


Acting for the Soviet government, Alexander Glazounov, 
director of the Leningrad State Conservatory of Music, and 
Ossowsky, vice-director, have extended an invitation to Paul 
Kochanski to assume the post once held by Leopold Auer. 
Whether or not Mr. Kochanski has accepted or will accept 
this invitation has not been announced. It is hardly likely, 
unless he were to be granted frequent and extended leaves 
of absence in order to continue his concert career. It would 
certainly be regrettable if Kochanski were to bury himself 
in far distant Russia, if the result were to be a denial of 
his art to the rest of the world. 


Balokovic Booked for World Tour 


Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, who has just concluded a 
transcontinental tour with concerts in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, will not be heard in this country again for two years, 
with the exception of a recital in Bar Harbor, Me., this 
summer, and one in Gloucester, Mass. 

Early in September he leaves with Mrs. Balokovic for 
Europe, where he is booked for sixty concerts next season. 
In the following year, he will undertake a South American 
and Australian tour, returning to America via the Orient 
and South Africa. 


Mero to Play with Cincinnati Orchestra 
Yolanda Mero, Hungarian pianist, has been engaged to 
play with the Cincinnati Orchestra next season. This will 
be her second visit to Cincinnati within the year, her last 
appearance having been with the Cincinnati Woman's Club. 
Mme. Mero has also been engaged to play with the St. 
Louis Orchestra. 
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‘Ban Mass. (See letter on another page. ) 


Belle Harbor, L.I. Elizabeth Pachinger and Helen 
C. Bennett, sopranos, with Samuel Sibulsky, tenor, were the 
musical attractions at the twentieth anniversary dinner given 
by the medical staff of Rockaway Beach Hospital, May 12, 
at the Hotel Commodore. Miss Pachinger sang I Love Life 
(Manna-Zucca) with splendid effect, for her voice is bright 
and expressive. Miss Bennett contributed A May Morning, 
also Spring’s Awakening, waltz, and her poise and clean 
enunciation made a hit; both comely girls were greatly ad- 
mired. Mr. Sibulsky sang operatic and other airs with tem- 
perament and won an encore. Frances Dillon and F. W. 
Riesberg were the accompanists. 


Burlington, Vt. The program for Music Week be- 
gan with the fine presentation of ‘Gounod’s delightful comic 
opera, The Mock Doctor, by the musical organizations of 
the University of Vermont. It was continued in an en- 
couraging manner by the large chorus under the leadership 
of E. J. Beaupre, at the military rally, under the auspices 
of the Vermont Commandery, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion. 

Another successful and outstanding event of the week was 
the singing of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, St. Paul, by the 
Athena Club Chorus under the leadership of Luman D. 
Smith, 

The event of Music Week which challenged attention 
throughout the state was the inspiring concert made up of 
the contests between the high school orchestras of the state 
and kindred organizations, under the joint auspices of the 
Burlington Exchange Club and the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. 

The culminating event was the splendid concert of the 

3urlington Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Gertrude Stern- 
berg, pianist. An audience of over two thousand people 
listened with great pleasure to a well chosen program of 
numbers by Schubert, Liszt, Bizet and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Miss Sternberg was generous in her part of the program and 
gave two encores in addition to her six programmed num- 


bers. H. E. W. 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page. ) 


Clarksdale, Miss. Rata Présent, pianist, was enthu- 
siastically received at the Auditorium in a scholarly pro- 
gram of great diversity, which she presented with fine 
artistry. te 


Cleveland, Ohio. A most enlightening evening of 
music by Cleveland composers was given at the Museum of 
Art, when Parker Bailey’s Sonata for Flute and Piano was 
played by Weyert A. Moor and Arthur Loesser. A quintet 
for piano and strings by Quincy Porter was played by the 
Ribaupierre String Quartet, with Beryl Rubinstein at the 
piano, and a group of three songs by Mr. Rubinstein, taken 
ae Tennyson’s Princess, were artistically sung by Cassius 

Chapel, with the composer at the piano. 

‘Lawrence Tibbett came as soloist with the Orpheus Male 
Chorus in a concert at Masonic Hall, and won the hearts of 
Clevelanders all over again. His songs included Handel’s 
Where E’er You Walk, The Bailiff’s Daughter, lIago’s 
Credo, Bois Epais by Lully, Verrath by Brahms, Before the 
Crucifix by La Forge, two songs by Rupert Hughes (The 
Roustabout and Bricklayer Love), and Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy by Deems Taylor. He was accompanied by Stewart 
Wille. The chorus, with Charles D. Dawe directing, sang 
an interesting list of songs which allowed individuals in the 
club to shine as soloists, beginning with Cassius Chapel, 
who sang the difficult tenor solo in Tschaikowsky’s Night- 
ingale; William Taylor, who sang the baritone solo in 
Spink’ s I’se Gwine to Tell Ole Satan; H. L. McDade, tenor 
soloist in a Czech cradle song, and Sam Roberts, who sang 
the tenor solo in de Rille’s Martyrs of the Arena. Other 
numbers were accompanied by Edgar Bowman at the organ, 
while Ben Burtt furnished piano accompaniments for the 
rest of the choruses. An interesting surprise for the audi 
ence was tke presence of Daniel Protheroe, who conducted 
his own composition, The Night of a Star. 

The series of concerts of Brahms music ended with the 
sextet in G major, op. 36, and quintet in G major, op. 111, 
played at the Museum of Art by the Ribaupierre String 
Quartet, assisted by Victor de Gomez, cellist, and Carlton 
Cooley, violist. 

Grace Toy Davidson, contralto, gave a song recital in the 
ballroom of Wade Park Manor, assisted by Herman Rosen, 
violinist, and Donna Goodbread, accompanist. | ag 

CLEVELAND INnstiTuTE oF Music Notes 


At the Cleveland Institute of Music, though student recitals 
are frequent occurrences, planned to give the young musi- 
cians the valuable experience of public performance, none 
are so important as the Exhibition Recitals, presented at 
intervals throughout the year, to which the whole city is 
invited to view the work of the school. The third exhibition 
recital of this year, and the last before the close of the 
winter term, will be held late in May, in the Allerton Club 
residence. The entire program will be orchestral, with solo- 
ists from piano and violin departments. It will be divided 
into three parts. The first number, which will be Mozart's 
concerto in D major, No. for violin and orchestra, will 
have a different soloist for each movement, and no one of 
them older than twelve years. Lalo’s concerto in F minor, 
for violin and orchestra, will continue the program. Here 
two of the Institute’s advanced students will be soloists, 
playing Romance and the Allegro. The program will be 
concluded with Beethoven’s concerto in G major for piano 
and orchestra. The Allegro, Adagio and Finale will be 
interpreted by student artists. The Institute Orchestra, pre- 
senting the recital, is under the direction of Andre de Ribau- 
pierre. It is the senior group of the three Institute orches- 
tras, conducted by De Ribaupierre. The others, Junior and 
Intermediate, are for the beginning and slightly advanced 
students of strings and orchestral instruments. 

Judge Jom Camden Martin and Mrs. Martin, of Lincoln, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Plattsbur%h Festival a Tribute to 
Talented Youth 
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on the following afternoon for the special benefit of the 
children. The Plattsburgh Symphony Orchestra again 
demonstrated itself to be a well trained ensemble of musicians 
who lent to the Schubert music an interpretation of finesse. 
The closing event was the concert by Alvida Valdane, who 
had been heard previously in Elijah. The soprano, accom- 
panied by Edna E. Hudson, was at her best. Her program 
was so chosen that the many and diversified qualities of 
her talent were definitely brought to the fore. The rich 
quality was particularly noticeable in the first group, which 
included numbers by Handel, Donaudy and Bimboni. 

The success of the Festival must be a decided satisfac- 
tion to those who have lent of their time and energy in ac- 
complishing the difficult task, and the support of the city 
should be unanimous in this worthy cause. The purpose of 
the Festival is not commercial, but purely educational and 
philanthropic. No member of the association has ever been 
paid for services rendered, and the work has been carried 
on with the belief that great good will result. The par- 
ticipation of about eighty children, who displayed a distinct 
love and good training, is another feather in the hat of 
Plattsburgh. M. T 


MUSICAL 


Rosemary Engaged by Ziegfeld 
Florenz Ziegfeld has just engaged Rosemary Pfaff, known 
the stage as Rosemary. The contract is for three years 
and calls for prima donna roles. Rosemary, who appeared 


ROSEMARY 


30x Revue, has just completed 
an eight months’ Publix Tour. She is a pupil of Estelle 
Liebling, who is deeply interested in her career. Miss Lieb- 
ling feels that in Rosemary there is the rare combination 
of voice, talent, beauty and youth, and she predicts a splendid 
future for her gifted pupil. 


with success in the last Music 


Silverman Pupil in Concert 

Cecilia B. Hollander, soprano, appeared on the program 
of the Friendly Sisters Musicale given recently at Temple 
B'nai Jeshurun in Newark, N. J. The young singer is a 
pupil of Bella Fisch Silverman, and offered numbers by 
Terry, Martin, Verdi, Tirindelli and Schubert. This was 
her first pub lic appearance, and the Newark Evening News 
stated that “her voice is uncommon in its quality and wide 
range. Its compass runs from a low contralto to a high 
mezzo soprano. . . . In the middle register her quality 
is bright in timbre, strong and generally well placed.” 

Miss Hollander has left for ltaly, where she expects to 
study with Pier A. Tirindelli. 

On this program also appeared a talented pianist from 
Newark, Lillian Hasmiller, who is a student of the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation and has won two fellowships. Futher- 
more her talent extends to the creative side of composing 
and on this program was represented by her violin sonata 
in C minor, a scherzo, mazurka and variations. The Newark 
Evening News commented on Miss Hasmiller’s works in 
the following terms: “Miss Hasmiller has developed as a 
pianist and a creative musician to a degree that made the 
hearing of her work unusually interesting. . . . The 
sonata gives no evidence of the modern trend to win recog- 
nition by dissonatal caprices in working out themes. It ad- 
heres to accepted form, has well-stated ideas developed in a 
musicianly manner, and is pleasing in its melodious char- 
acter. The comparatively brief andante is appealing be- 
cause of its suave and refined style, and the final allegro 
is gay and stimulating. The work was skilfully and smoothly 
oe by Michael de Stefano, violinist, member of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York, with the composer 
at the piano. As a pianist Miss Hasmiller disclosed an ac- 
curate, neat and fluent technic and clarity in phrasing.” 

The young ciamscrse Ee same sonata was placed on a re- 
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cent program of a concert of original compositions at the 
Juilliard School of Music and again was played by Mr. 
de Stefano. 


Cornish School’s Summer Session 


The Cornish School of Drama, Music and Dance will 
hold its summer session from July 18 to August 28. The 
faculty is made up as follows: Piano—Berthe Poncy, Anna 
Grant Dall, Zeneida Sergeiva, Martha J. Sackett, Alice 
Neary Wright and Herman Ulrich; violin—Peter Merem- 
blum and Fritz Schmidt; violoncello—Kola Levinne; harp— 
Eleanor Nordhoff Beck; voice—Ella Helm Boardman, Sara 
Y. Peabody and Franklin Riker; theory and harmony—Ber- 
the Poncy, Dalcroze Eurythmics and plastic—Louise Soel- 
berg; art—Walter Reese, Irene Ewing Davis and Mark 
Toby; French—Mme. Camerlynck; play acting and produc- 
ing—Ellen Van Volkenburg; dancing—Lada and Gertrude 
Wienzirl. 

The Cornish School recently completed its fourteenth year. 
The department of music counts among its students many 
directors of music in schools and universities. From the 
School of the Theater a number of students are now either 
teaching or acting with success. One of these is Josephine 
Hutchinson, a member of Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Reper- 
tory Theater in New York, who was a pupil of Ellen Van 
Volkenburg in the Cornish School before her debut. George 
Hoag is with the Actor Managers’ Company in New York. 
Harold Johnsuhd has been playing with the Provincetown 
Theater, and Franc Hale is Walker Whiteside’s Icading 
woman. 

From the dancing department to Broadway success have 
gone Portia Grafton and Virginia Bethel who were with the 
Rio Rita ballet, later joining the Albertina Rasch ballet in 
Paris where they have been achieving success. Irene Win- 
ifred Isham appeared in Lovely Lady; Evangeline Edwards, 
in the Vagabond King; Arvil Avery and Agatha Browne 
toured in vaudeville, and many are teaching in the northwest. 

The activities at the Cornish School have been many. The 
Cornish Players presented Tolstoy’s Living Corpse—one of 
the Reinhardt successes in New York last winter—April 19, 
20 and 21, and again on May 3 and 5. This was quite an 
undertaking, but thoroughly successful. 

March 30, the Cornish Orchestra was heard in its third 
concert of the season. Peter Meremblum is the conductor 
and the soloists upon this occasion were Norine Powers, 
violinist, and John Hopper, pianist. Beethoven and Tschai- 
kowsky works comprised the program. At the April 27 
concert, Berthe Poncy and Olga Kraus appeared as soloists. 

The Cornish Trio has been giving a delightful series of 
concerts. Its members are Peter Meremblum, violin; Kolia 
Levienne, cello, and Berthe Poncy, piano. At the fourth 
concert, on April 13, the program opened with the Arensky 
trio in D minor, op. 32, and included a romance by Glinka, 
The Bells (Debussy) and Fairy Tale (Medtner). Saint- 
Saens’ trio in E minor, op. 92, was the closing number. 

A program of 16th, 17th and 18th century music by mem- 
bers of Alpha Epsilon Sorority attracted attention on May 2. 
Those appearing were: Lenore Ward, Evelyn Fechter, Ce- 
celia Binsfield, Margaret Mendenhall, Amalia Mertz, Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Gertrude Austin, Margaret Joslin, Mary 
Dawson, Dorothy Dever,. Mary Jones, Irene Williams and 
Fern Chackleford. There were also numbers by the chorus. 


Henry Clancy Has “Superb Tenor Voice” 


“Henry Clancy, poised, elegant, yet free and gracious in 
stage manner, can easily lay claim to a superb tenor voice 
whose perfect quality was marvelously sustained in every 
number offered.” Such was the comment which appeared 
in the Fredericksburg, Va., Free Lance Star, following the 
tenor’s recent recital in "that city. Among the salient 
phrases in the review following the recital which Mr. Clancy 
gave in Warren, Pa., were “remarkably clear enunciation,’ 
“rich, colorful tenor voice,” “interpreted each song in the 
most acceptable manner. 

NV hen ee was given in concert form in Fitchburg, Mass., 
on May 8, the Worcester Telegram wrote that the work 
of Mr. Clancy met with the greatest applause from the 
audience: his voice, clear, of good volume and resonant, 
indicated that his place is among the leading tenors of the 
country.” According to the Fitchburg Sentinel, “the return 
of Henry Clancy is always a source of great happiness and 
satisfaction. His first solo, the familiar Heavenly Aida, 
was enthusiastically received and an ovation followed his 
duets with Mme. Maentz and Mme. Tulalian.” 


Attwood Returns from Southern Tour 


Martha Attwood, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has returned to New York from a successful 
tour of the South in concert. She plans to rest in the 
metropolis for a short time before fulfilling some return 
engagements in the South. At the conclusion of the second 
tour, she will sail for Europe in July, where she expects 
to visit France and Italy, and combine pleasure with ful- 
filling operatic and concert engagements. While abroad, 
Miss Attwood also will prepare new programs for her 
appearances next season. She states that one of her keen- 
est pleasures is seeking and finding rare treasures of song to 
introduce to or bring again to the memory of music lovers. 


Heavy Booking for Whiteman 


One of the leading features in the concert field next year 
promises to be the return of Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra for a fall tour of the South, Middle West and East. 
This tour, which is limited to seventy cities, is now over 
eighty percent booked, and so great is the demand for 
engagements that it will undoubtedly be extended into the 
new year. Mr. Whiteman is working up an entirely new 
repertory, which will include new compositions by George 
Gershwin, Ferdie Grofe, and Maurice Ravel. 


Olga Warren Sings at North Conway 
Olga Warren, soprano, appeared as soloist with the North 
Conway, N. H., Choral Union on May 29, Mrs. T. de C. 
Mudgett, conductor. Olga Warren, Ruth Emerson, pianist, 
and Carl Rollins, baritone, will give the first open-air con- 
cert at Frederic Warren’s Madison, N. H., festival on 
July 14. 
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Robert Braine Both Composer and Pianist 


Robert Braine, American pianist and composer, has been 
heard during the past season on many occasions over the 
radio in connection with Bernhard Levitow’s Commodore 
ensemble. Broadcasting through station WOR, Mr. Braine 
has played the first movements of the Grieg, Schumann, 


ROBERT BRAINE 


Beethoven and Tschaikowsky concertos, and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, attracting much favorable comment. 

On February 12, Devora Nadworney sang his song, Lin- 
coln, over WEAF. Other songs of his are being used con- 
stantly by such artists as Erva Giles, Frederick Baer, Renee 
Schieber, Almon Knowles, Theodora Conway, Edwina 
Eustis and so on. Among his recent publications are two 
Schirmer songs, Thine Eyes Still Shined and Cobwebs; A 
Love Cot by the Sea (Ed. Morris Music Publishing Co.) 
and Dawn Awakes (A. P. Schmidt Co.). He has also re- 
cently placed three new songs with G. Schirmer and one, 
The Cherry Tree, with the Oliver Ditson Co. 


Oddone Sommovigo Operatic Pupils’ Concerts 


The artists from All Nations’ Grand Opera Society, com- 
posed of vocal students of Oddone Sommovigo, gave a suc- 
cessful concert at the Town Hall on the evening of May 19. 
Nine artist pupils of the Italian maestro sang operatic arias. 
and duets, and Frances de Nicola and Mario La Porta, 
pianists, were heard in piano solos. Signor Oddone played 
the accompaniments for the singers. 

On Sunday evening, June 10, at Washington Irving High 
School there will be a second concert of similar character. 
The singers who will participate are: Rhea Rinsky, colora- 
tura soprano, Ruth Lawrence, lyric soprano, Clara Giannini, 
lyric-dramatic-soprano, Marjorie Harris, dramatic soprano, 
Louis Barbaria, tenor, Rinaldo Schenone, baritone, Daniele 
Morales, baritone, and Barnett Alper, basso. The program 
will contain standard operatic arias and ensembles. 

At the Town Hall concert all the participants displayed 
voices of unusual quality, perfectly placed, a fact which 
bore out the reputation of their mentor as a keen judge of 
voices and an expert in their placement. The Sommovigo 
class contains so many nationalities that the idea of the 
artists from All Nations’ Grand Opera Society suggested 
itself and was carried to a successful issue. 


Langston Sings for Appreciative Audience 

The Virginia Music Teachers’ Association presented Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto of the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, in recital in the auditorium of the Petersburg High 
School recently. The program was made up of a group 
of Brahms numbers and selections by French, Russian, Span- 
ish and English composers. Under the headline, “Stone- 
Langston Concert Thrills Audience Mere,” the critic of the 
Progress-Index stated that the concert was attended by a 
critical though appreciative audience, for more than half of 
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the group were musicians, a number of them attending the 
Music Teachers’ Association Conyention. “It was a beauti- 
ful concert and one which will not be soon forgotten,” 
concluded ‘the report in the Progress-Index. 
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Rotn Quartet Wins Success IN FRANKFORT 

FRANKFORT-ON-MaA1n.—A remarkable success was won by 
the Roth Quartet from Paris (consisting chiefly of Hun- 
garians) at their recent concert here under the auspices of 
the Frankfort Chamber Music Society. Their unusual pro- 
gram comprised works by Mozart, Casella, Stravinsky and 
Ravel. FE. 1. 

SzyMANowSKY A MEMBER OF PRAGUE ACADEMY 

Warsaw.—Karol Szymanowsky has been made a corre- 
sponding member of the Prague Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. M. G. 

Honeccer Conpucts In WaRSAW 

Warsaw.—A festival concert of French music was given 
with the Warsaw Philharmonic here under the direction of 
Arthur Honegger, the Swiss composer, and Emil Mlynarski, 
the Polish conductor. The program comprised works by 
Florent Schmitt, Ravel and Honegger, whose Concertino 
(for piano and orchestra) was Bite by Madame Vara- 
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aie Honegger, 
Polish musicians. 
Scufevoict ReTuRNS To SCHEVENINGEN 

THe Hacue—The summer concerts at Scheveningen, 
which are to start on June 15, will again be in charge of 
Georg Schnéevoigt and Ignaz Neumark. Igor Stravinsky 
is expected to conduct a concert of his own works and 
Dohnanyi will pay a visit with his orchestra, the Budapest 
Philharmonic. Among the soloists are to be Albert Spald- 
ing, Dusolina Giannini, Alexander Brailowsky, Elly Ney, 
José Iturbi, Marcelle Meyer, Joseph Lhevinne and Hans 
Kindler, while the ensembles will include the Budapest Trio 
and the Pavley Oukrainsky Russian Ballet. There will be, 
as usual, a symphony concert every Friday. H. A. 


“The concert aroused lively interest among 
M. G. 


Conpucts ScHuBERT PROGRAM 
evening with Furt- 


FuRTWANGLER 
FRANKFORT-ON-Main.—A _ Schubert 
wangler and his Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra raised the 
audience to the zenith of enthusiasm. The conductor is 
everywhere acclaimed as a worthy successor to Nikisch. 
I r 
Do_METscH CompLetes NEw HArpPsIcHorD 

Lonpon.—The new harpsichord on which Arnold Dol- 
metsch (one of the leading authorities on the making and 
restoration of old musical instruments) has been engaged 
for the last six or eight months, is now completed and is 
said to be a very wonderful and satisfying instrument. It 

will be heard at the next Haslemere Festival in August. 

M. S. 

UNKNOWN FourTEENTH CENTURY ITALIAN SONGS 
DISCOVFRED 

Rome.—A valuable collection of sacred and secular songs, 
dating from the fourteenth century, has been discovered by 
the Rev. Ciro Borghezio in the municipal library of Ivrea, 
a little town in the north of Italy. The majority of the 
songs are entirely unknown. — One is dedicated to the son 
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of Philip V of Valois (1328-1350) and two to Pope Clement 
VII (1342-1352). D. P 
SCHUBERT CENTENARY 

A great number of folk-conce 
throughout Russia in commemoration ‘of 
tenary. Among the state publications will also appear a new 
book on the master, Schubert and His Time, by one of Rus 
sia’s leading musical writers, Eugen Braudo. B 


Russia To CELEBRATE 
Moscow.—.: rts will be given 
Schubert’s cen 


Activities of William Simmons 


Recently William Simmons 
given under the auspices ‘of the 


appeared at a_ concert 
Shriners at Kingston, N 
Y., at which he 
was acco eapani 
by Solon Alber 
The following e 
ning he was hea ir 
in a joint recitz 
with Allen 
Quhae at 
Grassy 
Country 
Yonkers N 
Another recent en 
gagement for the 
baritone was on 
May 6, when he 
was one of the 
soloists for the At 
water Kent Hour 
On May 20 he was 
over t h « 
under the 


heard 
radio 
Same a 
half hour proeram 
of songs Other 
forthcoming en 
gagements are cn 
June 15 at Mt 
Pleasant, Mich 
and July 20 when 
WILLIAM SIMMONS he will give a joint 
recital with Mr 
McQuhae at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va 
Next season Mr. Simmons will make a tour of the Pacifix 
Coast. _ —_ 


Artists Under Friedberg Management 


Among the artists 
of Annie Friedberg 


uspices na 


under the management 
1928-29 season, are the 
following: pianists—Myra Hess, Donald Francis Tovey, 
Cecile de Horvath, Bruce Simonds and Helen Bock; vio- 
linists—Yelly d’Aranyi and Socrate Barozzi; cellist—Wil- 
lem Durieux; harpist—-Marie Miller; sopranos—Leonora 
Corona, Elena Rakowska Serafin, Phradie Wells, Susan 
Metcalfe Casals, Joyce Bannerman, Beatrice Martin, Rita 
3enneche and Winifred Pletts; contralto—Emma Roberts; 
tenors—Rudolf Laubenthal, Rene Maison, Albert Rappa 
port, Paul Reimers and George Perkins Raymond; baritones 
and bassos—Gustav Schuetzendorf, Alexander Kipnis, Ed 
win Swain and Leonard Lewis; two-piano ensemble—Bruce 
and Rosalind Simonds; and the Amidu Trio—Marie Millet 
harp John Amans, flute, and Willem Durieux, cello 
Miss Friedberg sailed for Europe on May 26 for a two 
month’s visit to England, Holland and Germany. She will 
go immediately to London in order to hear some of her 
artists who are appearing at Covent Garden and 
various orchestra concerts, following which she 
interview musicians who are anticipating American 


who will be 
during the 


also in 
plans to 
tours 


Prominent Dambmann Pupils 

Veva Deal Phelps, one of the 
recital at Chalif Hall, New York, 
quently heard, having to her credit several recitals, espe 
cially in the West. Allda Prigge is another well known 
singer who has achieved a wide reputation. Mme. Damb 
mann’s own singing (Ah mon fils) heartily ap 
plauded, and her beautiful tones so highly appreciated, that 
she sang Cradle Song (Vannah) and Wohin (Schubert) as 
encores. The Morning Telegraph and The World praised 
her singing highly. - 

Hall Johnson Choir to Be Heard at Stadium 

New York will have another 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir 
the Stadium Concerts for an appearance on July 23. 

During a recent visit to New York, John Fin “mi William 
son, conductor of the Dayton Westminster Choir, journeyed 
to Harlem to hear the choir and secured fe sc of Mr 
Johnson to use a number of his original arrangements for 
the forthcoming European tour of the Westminster Choir. 
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engagement of their daughter, Christina 
<dward A. Buck, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. Both young musicians are mem 
he faculty of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
y A 
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unce the 


4 rete, Neb. Na 


lege with a 


Week was observed 
recitals and concerts by 
string quartet, and vis- 
celebration extended through 
crowded college calendar. 
the department of music, 
were concerts 
Arthur Byler, 
The quartet 
Borodin, Grieg, 


tional Music 
series of 
ity, chorus, orchestra, 
sarre Hill. The 
veeks on account of a 
Kettering, chairman of 
celebration. Outstanding events 
Doane Quartet, assisted by 
Burdette Wolfe, violinist 
Glazounoff, Mendelssohn, 

Schumann quintet in E flat 
by C Jurdette Wolfe, 
three sonatas, A 
Sjogren; A major 


String 


violinist, and 
minor, op. 23, 
Franck, com 


onata recital 


arles V. Kettering, pre 
Hiawatha’s Wed- 

Soloists included 
was furnished by 


r, directed by Ch 
aylor’s two cantatas, 
Death of Minnehaha. 
tenor Accompaniment 

rgan and piano 
oncert by Barre Hill, baritone, assisted by 
at the piano, emphasized the fact that Mr. 
won him a deservedly high position among 
nes. He was forced to add six extra num- 

an already long programm. 

concerts included the Doane Orchestra, ( surdette 
. conductor, assisted by Charles V. Kettering, bari- 
une Judy, organist, in Vesper Organ Recital on the 
“ok Memorial organ, in the College Chapel; student 
tals, including the graduation recital by Hilma Scam- 

olinist, of the Class of 1928. 
ne College is one of the few in the c 
intains its music department on an equal footing with 
other departments of the college. A course leading to 
B. A. with major in piano, voice, violin, organ, 
or public )| music, was added to the curriculum two 

years ago V 
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Mount Vernon, la. The 
Festival of Cornell College, 


thirtieth annual May 
held this year from May 


Music 
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10 to 12, was marked by the twenty-sixth consecutive annual 
appearance in Mt. Vernon of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Frederick Stock. Its con- 
certs here are the only ones, except those at the Evanston 
and Ann Arbor festivals, played by the orchestra outside of 
Chicago. Soloists for the Cornell College festival were 
Florence Austral, soprano; Mr. Amadio, flutist, and Charles 
Naegele, pianist. The Gordon String Quartet, headed by 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster and solo violin for the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, played the third of the series 
of five concerts of the festival. The last concert included 
the singing, by the Cornell Oratorio Society, of a group of 
choruses, under the direction of Carl F. Weiss, member of 
the Cornell Conservatory of Music. The final chorus, The 
Heroic Elegie, by Howard Hanson, was conducted by the 
composer. During the progress of the festival an expansion 
of the Cornell Conservatory was announced, which includes 
the procuring of Frederick Stock as advisory director of 
the music program of Cornell College. In addition, four 
guest instructors will be brought each year to the campus 
for a period of a week each. Howard Hanson, head of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Jacques Gordon, are the first 
two instructors announced. Guest instructors in piano and 
voice will be announced later. M. E. M 


New Orleans, La. 
sonalities in the musical 


One of the most fascinating per- 
world, Harold Bauer, recently 
visited New Orleans and graciously consented to give a 
benefit concert for the Philharmonic Scholarship Fund. 
Upon his appearance the audience demonstrated spontaneous 
enthusiasm. His program, which was one of particular _in- 
terest, included the delightful Carillons de Cythere of Cou- 
perin, Bach’s Suite in A minor, Kuhman’s David and Goli- 
ath, Beethoven Sonata in E minor, and Ravel’s Ondine, 
dedicated to Harold Bauer. 

The New Orleans String Quartet, at its second concert, 
established a high standard and one that bids fair for greater 
success.” Its personnel—Albert Kirst, Jr., first violin; Ernest 
FE. Schuyten, second violin; Carl Mauderer, viola, and Man- 
uel Perez Sandi, cello—adheres to an intellectual interpreta- 
tion of its readings which carry conviction and interest. Of 
note is their attainment of fullness,and beauty of tone; the 
clearer accentuation of parts against a firm background, and 
the more unified effect of interpretation. The program at 
this concert was devoted entirely to Mendelssohn and Schu- 
bert, with a short intervening section of Pochon, Ivanow 
and Raff. 

Of keen interest in local musical circles is the annual re- 
cital of Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner. Combined with the 
artist’s piquant attractiveness there is a brilliant personality 
which never fails to manifest itself in her performance. 
Her interpretations are individual and vivid, capable of deli- 
cate nuance and forceful bravura; her technic is sufficient 
to master intricacies of the most versatile nature. Mme. 

Shaffner’s program was varied, , beginning with the Concerto 
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in- Italian Style of Bach to the modern Sonatine of Ravel. 
A pupil of Moszkowski, Mme. Schaffner never fails to in- 
clude one number of his on her program; it was in the 
Etude in double notes, G minor, that she reached the highest 
peak of fire and brilliancy during the evening. 

The third concert of the Mark Kaiser String Quartet con- 
cluded a successful season. A portion of the program on 
this occasion was devoted to a racial and nationalistic type 
of music, Dvorak’s Quartet in F major, op. 96 (American). 
The composer’s conception of negro music proved interesting. 
The concluding Brahms piano quintet in F minor, op. 34, 
with Eda Flotte-Ricau at the piano, was a number of excep- 
tional vigor and brilliancy. Mrs. Ricau, an excellent inter- 
préter of Brahms, displayed remarkable technic and gave to 
her ‘performance the personality necessary to accentuate the 
beauty of the string instruments, with Gladys Pope, first vio- 
lin; Florence Hiteshew, second violin; Erin Black, viola, and 
Sara Lob, cello. 

During National Music Week, New Orleans was show- 
ered with a city-wide celebration. The newspapers pub- 
lished daily programs which included recitals in the various 
churches, schools, music stores and theaters; recitals by 
the Saturday Music Circle, Polyhymnia, Le Cercle Lyrique, 
Newcomb School of Music, the Conservatory, and Mrs. 
Dupuy L. Harrison’s School of Music; band concerts of dif- 
ferent business, school and social organizations were held on 
the gallery of the Grunewald Music Store; the chimes of 
Loyola played each evening, and a series of eight musicales 
was given under the auspices of the Tribune Music Bureau 
and direction of Fred Werlein; organ recitals at the Elks’ 
Home, and instrumental and vocal concerts in the Junius 
Hart Piano Company hall. These and other private, club, 
and institutional contributions to Music Week made almost 
every hour of each day an hour of music. 

The Saturday Music Circle concluded its season with an 
unusual program. Mary V. Molony and Mabel Hobbs Roehl 
entertained with some two-piano numbers including Bach's 
Sicilienne and the Liebeslieder of Brahms. Rene Solomon, 
violinist; Louis Faget, cellist, and Clara del Marmol were 
heard in a Smetana trio. Mrs. S. D. Elliot, soprano, gave 
several selections. The program closed with a rare treat— 
the Nueliebeslieder (op. 65) of Johann Brahms, which was 
sung by a quartet (Eola Berry-Henderson, soprano; Mari- 
etta McMurray, contralto; Charles Mc Murray, tenor, and 
G. Campbell Cooksey, basso) ; Mary V. Molony and Clara 
del Marmol in duet accompaniment. 

A convention of the Louisiana Music Teachers’ Association 
was held in New Orleans at the Roosevelt Hotel. The 
series of lectures, conferences and discussions was well at- 
tended. Walter Goldstein, president of the New Orleans 
Teachers’ Association, opened the session, after which fol- 
lowed a talk on Music: Its Aims, Its Claims, Its Attain- 
ment, by Leon Ryder Maxwell. In turn the specific branches 
of music were taken up—new educational theories for music 
teachers, the normal school’s place in musical education, 
State requirements for music teachers, operatic opportunities 
for Louisiana pupils, the organ in the theater, and modern 
ideals of church music from a Catholic and Protestant view- 
point. Two short piano recitals, one by Eugenie Wehr- 
mann-Schaffner, another by Philip Gordon, and a program 
by the Mark Kaiser String Quartet, furnished entertainment 
for the convention visitors. O 


Orlando, Fla. Ortando leads this year, 
as the most musical city in the South, having broken all 
records for attendance during National Music Week, which 
was sponsored by the Orlando Recreation Department, of 
which Thomas W. Lantz is head. Mayor Autrey served 
as honorary chairman, Mr. Lantz as executive chairman, 
and Ruth Ogren as general chairman. Serving on the gen- 
eral committees were J. C. Brossier and Edgar A. Ball, 
bands; Frances Klasgye Freymark, radio; Martha B. 
Palmer, social; Mrs. E. G. Krug and Carrie Hyatt Ken- 
nedy, churches; Leonie H. Mueller, institutions; Alice 
Woods, schools; Mrs. R. M. Hudson,. civic clubs; T. C. 
Calloway and Miss Schaub, mercantile establishments. 
Clarence Nice, former director of La Scala Grand 
Opera Company, directed a good part of the activities, in- 
cluding the three-day festival, and the opera, Aida, pre- 
sented in concert form, in which many well known artists 
took part as soloists—Mildred Seeba, soprano, formerly of 
the Washington Opera Company; Giuseppe Bertini, tenor ; 
Coe Glade, contralto, and Natale Cervi, of the San Carlo 
Opera Company; Robert Ringling of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and others. The early part of Music Week 
was given over to symphonic programs and the latter part 
to band music. There was a chorus of two hundred mixed 
voices and an orchestra of fifty members. A feature un- 
doubtedly introduced for the first time in the South this 
year was the organization of negro quartets to serenade 
all districts of the city, the plan of Mrs. John Fuller, 
who headed the committee for the colored performances. 
They also gave a program of spirituals during the regular 
performances of the week. Another work worthy of men- 
tion which was inspired by the spirit of Music Week was 
the visiting of bands of musicians to all institutions, none 
being forgotten in this city-wide observance. 


June 7, 


it is believed, 


Philadelphia, Pa. (Sce \etter on another page.) 


Pittsburg, Kans. An unusually high average of qual- 
ity characterized the five programs that made up the spring 
music festival at Kansas State Teachers’ College of Pitts- 
burg. For the last concert Walter McCray conducted his 
chorus of 250 voices and his orchestra of fifty in The Mes- 
siah. Several selections that Mr. McCray had not used be- 
fore gave a touch of novelty to the oratorio. The work of 
both orchestra and chorus was never better. Miriam Welty 
was the organist. Arthur Hackett and Ruth Rodgers pleased 
immensely with their fine voices and their sympathetic in- 
terpretation. Signe Becker, contralto, was unusually inter- 
esting and Rollin Pease, basso, made a good impression. 
Pease had also been one of the soloists, along with Mar- 
jory Jackson and Minna Dorn, soprano and contralto from 
the college faculty, and Clyde Neibarger, Pittsburg tenor, 
in a choral program. Elisabeth Rethberg, of the Metro- 
politan, appeared the first night and found that Kansans ad- 
mire opera stars as much as do New Yorkers. Percy Grain- 
ger gripped his audience just as much with a piano program 
the next night. Hackett was the attraction on the night 
between the two choral programs. 

Joplin, Mo., was the winner in the ninth annual Interstate 
High School Music contest at Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege of Pittsburg. Fort Scott, Kans., with second place in 

(Continued on page 41) 
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the contest, was happy, however, because its orchestra of 
nearly one hundred musicians took first place for the second 
successive year. Pittsburg High School ranked third in the 
meet and Cherokee fourth. Awards were distributed, how- 
ever, among twenty-five schools, and separate events for 
small high schools in orchestras and glee clubs made it pos- 
sible for small schools to win a reasonable share of the 
honors. A number of the solo awards for second and third 
places went to smaller schools. In order to keep the con- 
test within the limit of two days, it was necessary to operate 
it in two sections all the time. The judges were John A. 
Selby. Holmes Cowper, Arthur E. Uhe, and Henry r. 
Eames. ‘. B. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The program of Music of Contem- 
porary Composers given in the Morris Kaufmann Audi- 
torium, Y. M. and H. Association, emanated from the studio 
of Anne Griffiths, under whose personal supervision and 
direction it was presented. The advanced voice students 
from Miss Griffiths’ class sang, and an audience of nearly 
one thousand listened enthusiastically. Featured on the 
program in two appearances was T. Carl Whitmer, a 
recognized authority on the modern te idiom. Mr. Whit- 
mer’s first appearance preceded the first program number 
when he introduced himself as “an animated program note” 
and proceeded to give a brief resumé of the numbers, and 
their composers, on the first half of the program. These 
represented Debussy, Korngold, Marx, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Pizetti, Dupont, Manning, Eric Satie, Cyril Scott 
and John Alden Carpenter. The singers were, respectively : 
Sarah Jamison Logan, contralto; Isabelle Hoffman, soprano; 
Eugene T. Baldridge, tenor; Frances Bennett Gooding, 
mezzo, and Patti Rude Baldridge, contralto. At this junc- 
ture Mr. Whitmer gave compositions at the piano by Schoen- 
berg, Loomis, Oscar Demmler (of Pittsburgh), Slavenski 
and Rudyhar, closing with his own Triangle, Parallels and 
Finale, from Four Geometrical Dances. These numbers 
served to illustrate a highly entertaining and authoritative 
ten minute talk on what one hears in the modern music and 
its place in the music of the future. The audience gave 
rapt attention and thoroughly enjoyed both the talk and the 
piano numbers played by the speaker as illustration. Having 
reviewed the last half of the program before playing the 
above mentioned group Mr. Whitmer’s more or less analytical 
prefaces threw much light on the last half of Miss Griffith’s 
program, which was sung by Marion DePaull, soprano; 
Ernest Malapert, tenor; Sarah Jamison Logan, contralto; 
T. Reed Kennedy, baritone. The composers represented 
were Respighi, Pfitzner, Szulc, Koechlin, Cimara, Erich 
Wolff, Milhaud, Stravinsky, Ravel, Bantock, De Falla, and 
Wintter Watts. It is the first time such an ambitious effort 
was ever attempted in Pittsburgh and the local eritics quite 
rightly named Miss Griffiths “decidedly adventurous.” That 
she met with such distinct success speaks for fine coopera- 
tion on the part of students, an erudition displayed in her 
choice of numbers and a choice of associates that was both 
fortunate and adequate. Mr. Whitmer’s part illumined the 
entire group and Earl Mitchell, at the piano, was never in 
better form, and rarely has played so artistically. On the 
occasion of the recent visit to Pittsburgh, as guest conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Society, Eugene Goossens com 
mented upon Miss Griffiths’ forthcoming program * “most 
unusual and worthy of highest commendation.” F. G. W. 


Portland, Ore. 
prano, as soloist, the 
director, recently thrilled a large audience at the Public 
Auditorium. An orchestra, conducted by J. Zeller, assisted. 
The accompanists were Edgar E. Coursen, Dorothea Schoop 
and Olga Ruff. 

Arthur Middleton, baritone, assisted by Myron Jacobson, 
accompanist, favored Portland with an excellent recital, 
marking the close of the Chloe Nero series of twenty con- 
certs. 

Frieda Peycke, composer-pianist, gave a delightful re- 
cital at the Lincoln High School. J. R. O. 


Rockland, Me. Music in 


so much attention as this year, 
was emphasized at the two days’ convention of the Maine 
Federation of Music Clubs held here May 9 and 10. Or- 
ganized five years ago with three clubs, the first conventions 
were struggling affairs, and it was only through the devo- 
tion and determination of the pioneers that the Federation 
lived. Today there are twenty-four senior clubs (five new 
ones this year) and twenty-four junior clubs, eleven being 
new this year. The Rubinstein Club of this city was the 
hostess club. Convention speakers for the two days were 
Mrs. E. J. Ottaway of Michigan, second vice- -president of 
the National Federation, and Mrs. George Hail of Provi- 
dence, R. I., district president. Mrs. Ottaway, in bringing 
the message of better music, urged missionary work for 
better church music and an effort to have a course in music 
required in theological seminaries. A feature of the first 
morning’s session was the analysis of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s The King’s Henchman—doubly interesting, as Miss 
Millay was a Rockland girl—by Agnes Keating, who char- 
acterized the work of both composer and librettist im- 
partially. Outstanding musical features of the afternoon 
were a vocal duet sung by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest ‘J. Hill of 
Portland, and Siegmund’s Love Song by Mr. Hill. Marion 
Rous, pianist, gave a novel and worth while lecture recital, 
Dance and Song from Scarlatti to Stravinsky, illustrating 
her lecture with selections from different composers. E igh- 
teen senior clubs were represented at the evening concert, 
with numbers so good that choice seems impossible. The 
second day was devoted entirely to Junior work. A very 
good feature was the piano rendition of the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 4 of Liszt. by Mary Margaret Rankin of the 
Charles Way Shannon Club of Saco. The juniors had a 
special treat in a recital by Hazel Hallett, young Boston 
artist who won the piano contest at the National Federation 
in Chicago last year. A product of the Carl Faelten School 
(Continued on page 44) 
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George Castelle Directs Glee Club 
Friday night at the 
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would hold a high place among the work of the more im- 
portant organizations of its kind in the country was done 
by the Baltimore and Ohio Glee ‘Club last night (May 4) 
at the Maryland Casualty Auditorium.” 


MUSICAL 


Commencement at Ithaca Conser- 
vatory and Affiliated Schools 


Students From Various Parts of the 


Country Are Graduated 


The Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools, which 
includes the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, the Ithaca Insti- 
tution of Public School Music, Conway Band School, Wil- 
liams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, Ithaca School 
of Physical Education and the Martin Institute for Speech 
Correction, held its thirty-second annual commencement ex- 
ercises on Monday morning, May 28, in the Conservatory 
Little Theater, Ithaca, N. Y 

At this time seventy-six students received the coveted 
sheepskin, and a large majority of these were granted 
3achelor of Music, Bachelor of Oral English and Bachelor 
of Physical Education degrees. 

The usual impressive, though simple program, was car- 
ried out in the commencement exercises. Professor Charles 
L. Durham, of Cornell University, delivered the address. 
George W. Hathaway played the processional and reces- 
sional, while Dr. Martin Hardin made the Invocation. 

During the program medals won during a recent contest 
known as the Annual Gold Medal Contest, conducted by the 
various schools in this institution, were awarded the follow- 
ing students: Gustav Nelson, ’29, from Buffalo, and Marie 
3arton, ‘28, Doylestown, Pa., in piano; Mildred Scott, ’28, 
sridgeport, Conn., and Martha Stahler, "29, Newcommers- 
town, Ohio, in voice; Antony Bek, ’28, Utica, N. Y., and 
ten Rabinowitz, Newark, N. J., in violin ; Natalie Shepard, 
28, Hinsdale, N. Y., and Janice Green, ’28, Atlanta, Ga., in 
physical education; Flora Barger, '28, Peekskill, N. Y., and 
Elsie Waters, ’29, Towanda, N. Y., in expression. 

It has been the custom of this institution to have a senior 
Honor Roll, which consists of members of the senior class 
selected by the faculty from each school and department 
for their outstanding scholastic standing, leadership and 
loyalty. The following persons were accorded this honor 
this year: Mary Louise Masten, from Woodmere, N. Y., in 
the Conservatory of Music; Frederick Fay Swift, Maine, 
N, Y., in the Institution of Public School Music; Agnes 
Dahme, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., from the School of E Xpression ; 
Rodney Bartlett, Bethel, Me., in the School of Physical 
Education, and Lee C. Smail, Jamestown, N. Y., in the Con- 
Way Sand School. 

Commencement day was a culmination of a series of grad- 
uation events including recitals, concerts, readings, plays, 
etc., which covered a period of three months. A brief sum- 
mary of the most recent of these include an orchestra con- 
cert given by the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. W allingford Riegger, with Joseph Laut- 
ner, teacher of voice, assisting as tenor soloist; the Verdi 
Manzoni Requiem sung by the Oratorio Chorus of the In- 
stitution of Public School Music and Conservatory of Music 
under the direction of Bert Rogers Lyon, with members of 
the senior class in solo roles; a band concert in which the 
graduating members appeared as soloists and conductors ; 
the commencement play, The Rivals, and a Dramatic Dance 
Pageant, also a recital given by visiting alumni. 

rag 0 and degrees were awarded the following grad- 
Gladys Victoria Lyons, Callicoon, N. Y.; Elmer Jor- 
gensen, Stanley, N. Y. Mary Mason, Trumansburg, i ee 
Edward Stanley Porter, Granville, N. Y.; Elenita Ben- 
jamin, Riverhead, N. Y. dees Langworthy White and Olga 
Rita Barina, Ithaca, N. Y.; Frederick Fay Swift, Maine, 
J Agnes — nt Amalie Herbst, Mt. Vernon, 
Jeryl Jourdan, Canisteo, N. Y. Anna Maria Wood, 
N. Y.; Anthony Bek and Shanty Rowe, Utica, 
Mz urjorie Seeley, Elmira, N. Y.; Mary Louise 
Masten, Woodmere, N, Y.; Esther Corcoran and Mary 
Eddington, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Earl Breon, Horseheads, 
N. Y.; Otto Panara, Rome, N. Y.; Milton R. W heeler, Cape 
Vincent, N. Y.; Nathalie Shepard, Hinsdale, N. Y.; Fran- 
cis Edward Bell, Cohoes, N. Y.; Winston Tuthill, ’Green- 
port, N. Y. ; Charles Mills, Syracuse, N. Y. - Dorothy Hardy, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Elizabeth Carrington, Brooklyn, N. 
Harold Hausner, ’ Odessa, N. Y.; Esther Kuntz, U Ister Paric 
N. Y.; John McWilliams, Newark, N. Y.; Elizabeth Milli- 
gan, Spray Beach, N. J.; Kathryn O’Kane, ’ Princeton, | Be 
Ruth Konwiser, Newark, N. J.; Marie Barton, Doylestown, 
Pa.; Frank Gallagher, Hazleton, Pa.; Kathryne Hill, Gettys- 
burg, Pa.; Ida Mae Coates, Peckville, Pa.; Louise Peck, 
Milford Square, Pa.; Doris Wilhelm, Waynesburg, Pa.; 
Mary Gertrude Smith, Washington, Pa.; Margaret Walk- 
ingshaw, Kingston, Pa.; J. Kenneth ‘Summerson, Emporium, 
Pa.; Eileen Bonstein, Kittanning, Pa.; Gretchen Mack, Le- 
banon, Pa.; Olive Bilhime, Turbotville, Pa.; Jane Fletcher, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Ethel Reidy, Allentown, "Pa; Benjamin 
Phillips, Wanamie, Pa.; Mildred Scott, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Marion Parker Ward, Winsted, Conn.; Christine Drude, 
Deep River, Conn.; Philo Botsford, Newton, Conn.; Ruth 
Anderson, West Suffield, Conn.; Margaret Bagley, West- 
field, Mass.; Franklin P. McLaren, George Rupprecht and 
Donald McBride, Adams, Mass.; John Edward Ayers, Jr., 
Beverly, Mass.; Donna Small, Claremont, N. H.; Rodney 
Bartlett, Bethel, Me.; Ivan Wakl, Woodland, Me.; Ethel 
Ayres, Berlin, Md.; Karl Schlabach, Wadsworth, O.; Mary 
Louise Simons, Cleveland Heights, O.; Alice Marsh, Con- 
neaut, O.; John F. Raz, Canton, O.; Walter Beeler, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Earl McEween, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Alyce 
Hayek, Brainerd, Neb.; Jean Lee Latham, Buchannon, 
W. Va.; Norma Covert, Cameron, W. Va.; Janice Greene, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dorothy Richardson, Norfolk, Va.; Katheren 
3anks, Dallas, and J. Weldon Covington, Alvord, Tex. 


Seventy-six 
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New Yorkers Enjoy Margaret Riegelmann 


Margaret Riegelmann’s successful appearance, recently, 
at Engineering Auditorium, New York, was followed by 
general commendation. Her success in Washington, D. C., 
several months ago aroused former Senator Wadsworth to 
express his great delight after her singing of The Star 
Spangled Banner. Ray E. Harris, president of the Wallace 


MARGARET RIEGELMANN 


Association, Washington, mentioned her 
fine success there, which was witnessed and applauded by 
the official and social life of the capitol. “Miss Riegelmann’s 
portion of the program received enthusiastic expressions of 
approval,” wrote Mr. Harris. 


Activities of Edgar Schofield 


Edgar Schofield’s engagements this season have included, 
among other cities, appearances in New York, Buffalo, New 
3edford, Oswego, Plainfield and Pittsburgh. Some of these 
appearances were with Mildred Dilling, harpist. 

Mr. Schofield has renewed his contract - baritone soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Aside from his concert and church activities, Mr. Scho- 
field states that he has been very busy teaching, having 
students at his New York studio from every state in the 
Union and also from Canada and Norway. Many of his 
artist-pupils have been active during 'the past season pro- 
fessionally. Benn Leavenworth opened the Chicago season 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company as Nanki-Poo 
in the Mikado. Hyde Auld came back from a year’s study 
in Paris and gave about ten concerts in Canada, including 
an appearance at ee House in Ottawa and an 
engagement in Toronto. Palmer Laughlin has been a 
member of the Winthrop Ames Company and is now a 
member of the American Quartet. | He also has been soloist 
during the past year at the First Baptist Church in East 
Orange, N. Avis Phiilips has |had six concerts in 
Canada, and on May 16 was heard in a private audition 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Carlos Benetti has been 
singing in the Golden Dawn all season, and Ernest Ehler is 
in the Ziegfeld production of the Three Musketeers. Mary 
Daly gave a recital May 9 over station WOR. She is a 
member of the choir at!the Church of the Ascension. Mil- 
dred Holt was heard in recital May 14 at Wurlitzer Hall. 

Mr. Schofield expects to return to Ravinia Park this 
summer and be with Edward Johnson. He plans to teach 
in Chicago for six weeks and also to hold classes in New 
York. 


Reid Memorial 


Cherkassky Offer for Australia 

Shura Cherkassky, sixteen-year-old pianist, and his father 
left New York on May 23 for Shura’s first big tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. They will travel by way of 
Montreal to Vancouver, embarking there for Sydney. Be- 
fore leaving the United States, Mr. Cherkassky, pére, became 

American citizen, thereby automatically making Shura 
one also. They are traveling with a special letter of intro- 
duction from Secretary of State Kellogg. 

The return home will be by way of Europe, where Shura 
will be heard in concert in Paris and London, and will ar- 
rive in the United States some time in early’ January. 

Perry Pupil Plays 

Barnelia Woodward, pianist, assisted by Elizabeth At- 
kisson, soprano, and Richard Wallace, accompanist, gave a 
recital at the Friday Morning Musicale Auditorium, Tampa, 
Fla., under the auspices of the Gray Perry School of Piano. 
Miss Woodward is a pupil of Gray Perry, Rollins College, 
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Artists Everywhere 


(Continued from page 21) 
Victor Talking Machine studios in Camden, N. J., where she 
has compiled cue sheets and catalogs for various Victor 
records to accompany motion pictures. 

Rosalie Heller Klein, at the Convention of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs held in Brooklyn 
recently, was elected a director on the state board. She 
also recently accepted the chairmanship to organize a chap- 
ter in New York State of the Past Presidents’ Assembly. 
This is a national organization and part of the activities of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. At the afternoon 
concert on the second day of the convention, Mrs. Klein ac- 
companied Richard Earle Parks in his dramatic presentation 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s The Raven. 

Franklyn McAfee, “boy organist,” was featured on 
a recent Sunday evening program at Greefie Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; he is a pupil of the organist, 
F. W. Riesberg. The young man played three works by 
Yon, namely, Rhapsody on Italian Airs, Organo Primitivo, 
and Hymn of Glory, and was complimented by all. He 
played a duet with his instructor on the big five-manual 
organ at Calvary Baptist Church, New York, May 13 

Mary Miller Mount was accompanist for Reba Patton, 
lyric soprano, when she appeared in recital at the Academy 
of Music Foyer, Philadelphia, and, to quote Samuel L. 
Laciar in the Public Ledger, “she played the accompani- 
ments of a program difficult pianistically as well as vocally 
in an artistic manner.” It was the opinion of the Evening 
Bulletin that Miss Patton was safeguarded and sympathet- 
ically sustained in every varying phase of the program by 
the piano accompaniments of Mary Miller Mount. 

The Music-Education Studios Spring Festival began 
May 5, continuing until May 28 inclusive. Virginia Cly- 
mer, pianist, and Mrs. William Clymer, soprano, gave a 
delightful concert, May 5. May 12 a recital was presented 
at the residence of Hon. and Mrs. Charles H. Tuttle; 19, 
one at the MacDowell Galleries, and May 24 at St. Luke’s 
parish house. The remaining two were held at the studios, 
and in all these works for piano, voice, violin, cello, danc- 
ing, and the junior and senior orchestras were heard. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto of the National Broad- 
casting Company, gave a concert on May 4 in Worcester, 
Mass., and on May 22 sang in Norwalk, Conn., in a per- 
formance of Aida. 

John W. Nichols, tenor, vocal instructor and director, 
will give up his work at Vassar College this semester, de- 
voting his entire time to private teaching and concert work. 

Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, who created such a 
stir in musical circles recently in New York at her first 
recital at Carnegie Hall, has been engaged for a recital for 
the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club of Wichita, Kans., 
early in 1929. 

George Perkins Raymond sends greetings from Italy 
to his manager, Annie Friedberg, and states that he is en- 
joying studying operatic roles in Florence. During June 
and July he will prepare his concert programs with Mme. 
Schoen-Rene for engagements booked for him in Holland 
and Germany before his return to the United States. 

Mary Regalbuto’s pupils, Anna Garofalo, Muriel Sil- 
ver, and Florence Spear, of The Bronx, all under thirteen, 
won district contest prizes in the elementary and _ inter- 
mediate classes, and will receive bronze medals at the June 
14 Music Week concert, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Rudolph Reuter, pianist, was in Chicago on 
31, in Indianapolis, Ind., on June 2, and from July 
September 1 wili be in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gdal Saleski, appeared in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
recently as assisting soloist at a concert given under 
the auspices of the United Roumanian Jews of America, 
on May 12 he was soloist at the Freiheit Jubilee concert. 
May 25 he was heard in a gala concert in Paterson, N. J., 
where he offered among other numbers two of his own 
compositions. Mr. Saleski is known not only as a cellist, 
but also as an author, his book, Famous Musicians of a 
W pasted Race, wine partie. been ascusmsico 
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Herbert Stavely Sammond, conductor, led various 
choral forces in six performances within three weeks, 
emerging from this strenuous activity, with its strainful re- 
hearsals, undisturbed mentally and physically. They were: 
March 29, Morning Chorale Concert, nay to be April 18, 
Elizabeth, N. J., Oratorio Society ; 29, S Andrew’s Church, 
oR Mrs. Keator at the organ; a, 6 Middle Collegiate 
Church, Nevins’ Crown of Life; 11, Flatbush Congregational 
Church Choral Society, Amy Ellerman, soloist; 18, Flushing 
Oratorio Society, with Corleen Wells, Dan Gridley and 
Norman Joliff, bass. Mr. Sammond also found time to 
serve as judge for New York Music Week Choral Contests, 
and the Women’s Clubs Contest in New Jersey. Ethel 
Heeren, his pupil, blind soprano, who won the gold medal 
two years ago, has memorized her roles in Elijah aad The 
Messiah; she continues under Mr. Sammond through the 
Juilliard Foundation scholarship. 

Margaret Sittig played the “he aay G minor concerto 
with orchestra at the Paterson, N. J., High School not long 
ago. The Paterson Call says that Miss Sittig played in 
splendid style, with fine dexterity and beautiful tone produc- 
tion, and manifested excellent musicianship. Last month the 
Sittig Trio gave a concert at Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., and following the concert Margaret Sittig, 
violinist of the trio, was initiated as an honorary member of 
the Sigma Alpha Iota, the oldest musical fraternity in 
America. Sembrich, Jeritza, Hempel and Galli-Curci are 
also honorary members of this society. 

Ethelynde Smith recently gave her fifth recital at the 
Missouri State School for the Blind in St. Louis, Mo., and 
was accorded such an enthusiastic reception that it was 
necessary to give many encores. One of her principal num- 
bers was Hear Ye, Israel, from Elijah, which was sung 
with pipe organ accompaniment. Recitals also were given 
recently at Roanoke, Ala., under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club, and at LaGrange, Ga., for both of which she 
was accompanied by Cornelia Brownlee. As a result of the 
LaGrange appearance, Miss Smith was reengaged for a 
recital at that school next season. Critics in all of the fore- 
going cities, as usual, praised the soprano for the musician- 
ly manner in which she presented her program. 

Louise Stallings, soprano, sang on the Ampico Hour 
from station WJZ on May 17, offering an all-Schubert pro- 
gram. Miss Stallings gave a successful recital before the 
State Convention of Music Clubs at Danville, Va., recently, 
arousing so much enthusiasm by her beautiful voice and 
artistry that several engagements for next season are as- 
sured. 

Ralfe Leech Sterner, director of the New York School 
of Music and Arts, presented Madeline Bourget, soprano; 
Julie Kahn, coloratura soprano; Dounia Ruttenberg and 
Minnie Brill, pianists, at a regular weekly school concert; 
these young people made effect with their vocal and pianis- 
tic gifts, receiving hearty applause. 

Sigismond Stojowski will conduct summer master 
classes in Los Angeles from June 18 to July 7, in Oakland 
and San Francisco from July 9 to August 4, and in Seat- 
tle from August 6 to September 8. These classes will be 
open to players and listeners, and Mr. Stojowski also will 
give individual and class lessons. During July he will be 
heard in five recitals at the University of California. 

Betty Tillotson, who attended several performances of 
the Festival Opera Company in the West, states that the 
audiences ranged from 2,500 to 4,000, choruses from 100 to 
400, and the orchestras averaged about 100. Never in all 
her travels has Miss Tillotson witnessed such enthusiasm. 
In St. Joseph, Mo., the performance was held up twenty 
minutes due to the applause. 

The Tollefsen Trio ended an active concert year with 
an appearance at the East Carolina Teachers College in 
Greenville, N. C., June 2. April, 1928, marked Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollefsen’s twentieth year of concertizing, and they 
are already scheduled for engagements for next season. 
A most fitting way for musicians of their high calibre to 
celebrate a score of years before the American public! 

Claude Warford and Willard Sektberg sailed for 
Europe on May 12. They will spend ten days in Ireland 
and England before going to Paris to open the Warford 
summer school. Twenty students were booked to sail on the 
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Berengaria, June 6, and others will follow to take advantage 
of this summer session in Paris. 

Vernon A. Westlake, pianist and instructor, has a large 
class of pupils both in New York and a suburb, as well 
as conducting the Wednesday evening services at Calvary 

3aptist Church. 

Edna Zahm, soprano, appeared as soloist recently with 
the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago, winning splendid press 
and personal tributes to her singing. Conductor Harrison 
M. Wild praised her warmly in a hoo letter, and the 
press likewise acclaimed her. Before that she was soloist for 
the Chromatic Club of Buffalo, where she won similar 
enthusiastic eulogies. The young woman is endowed with 
all attributes necessary for a fine career. 


Yeatman Griffith Opens Summer Classes in 
Beaumont 

Yeatman Griffith, eminent vocal pedagogue of New York 
City, returned by petition to Beaumont, Tex., to conduct 
his second consecutive summer season of voc: al master classes 
for artists, teachers and students, from May 21 to June 2 
These master classes were to be held in the " reception room 
of the La Salle Hotel, but owing to the heavy enrollment 
they were transferred to the Women’s Reading Club. 
Teachers with their students from all over the south went 
to Beaumont for these two weeks of intensive work with 
this maestro, who in his summer vocal master classes which 
he established in London, England, in 1912, has taught sing 
ers and teachers of singing from all over "the world 

These master classes closed June 2 when Yeatman Griffith 
left for New York City, and on June 9 accompanied by 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith and family he will sail for = urope 
where he will teach several prominent European artis 
a limited number of teachers and singers going over. “The y 
will visit Italy, Germany, France, and gland, sailing 
about October 1 in order to be home in — for the re 
opening of the Yeatman Griffith New York studios on 
October 8. 


Mozart Operetta Given at Mannes School 

A delightful performance of Mozart’s operetta, Bastien 
and Bastienne, was given by students at The David Mannes 
Music School on May 12, as the closing event of the season. 
Produced by Greta Torpadié, and conducted by David 
Mannes, the youthful participants grasped with spirit the 
delicacy and charm of music and story. The stage of 
the recital hall was decorated to represent a garden in 
front of Colas’ house, and here, in costume, the three 
performed the short ee > for the enjoyment of an audience 
which filled the hall. Edward O’Brien as Bastien, Elinor 
Ramsey (a young singer in her first year of study ) iS 
Bastienne, and Peter Chambers (formerly of the school 
now of the American Opera Company) as Colas, the 
old shepherd, were the singers, and a group of members 
of the Senior Orchestra supplied the orchestral accom 
paniment. 


singers 


Nikola Zan’s Fifth Consecutive Class 
Nikola Zan, New York vocal teacher and 
Portland, Ore., on June 1 for his fifth consecutive 
class, which will begin June 15 and end October 15 
returning to New York Mr. Zan will take 
rest in the mountains, camping and hunting. 
studios will re-open about October 1 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
Prof. of Nordica’s Singing Classes 
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ORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 


PIANO 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Hall 
New York 





SIDNEY DORLON LOWE 


ACCOMPANIST 
STUDIOS 


COACH 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


The Pouch 
345 Clinton Ave., Brvoklyn 


HEIZER Music SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


1215 Douglas Street 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: THE BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3972 








Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 


FRANCES SEBEL 


Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Ine., 55 West 42nd St., 


SOPRANO 


New York 


EVAN RHYN 


N VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 





ALEXANDER 





Forum J 
Professional Training, o 
Singing and Drama ° 

57 West 58th Street F 
New York City Tel: Plaza 4250 





LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
1303 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 


ADVAN! cmp. STUDEN' 


Tel.: 3942 Morningside | 98 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 7 


TIKIJIAN 


VIOLIN Srunies 
NNERS 
Tel. Endicott 4685 


3 FIEDEMANN 


Violin Instruction 
BERLIN -SCHOENEBERG 
Heylstrasse 5 








Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine, 

113 West 57th St. 

New York City 
PIANIST 


FRANCES MANN 





618 Steinway Hall 
230 West 82nd St. } oie 


Institute of Musical Art 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


The “Tek” 


FAMOUS FOR THE DISTINC- 








MARIE CASLOVA 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH 
Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestras 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 15 to Sept. 15, 1928 
STUDIO 


52 W. 54th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 4658 





ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Tel. Trafaigar 1069 





MAX CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 


149 W. 85th ST.. NEW YORK 


BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 





Studios: 


Schuyler 6684 
Summer Studio: 











TIVE PLAYING OF STUDENTS 
AND THEIR PUBLIC 
RECITALS 
The place to acquire Artistic 


Perfection, Amazing Technic, and 
Piano Mastery. 


Great results with advanced 

players through our perfect use 

of the “TEK.” 

A. M. VIRGIL, Director 

137-9 West 72nd St., New York 
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JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Martine, Beauliew sur Mer, France, January until 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON STUDIO of ACTING 


Coaching for Professional Singers—Opera and Light Opera 
By Appointment: 15 West _ 67th St New York City 
Phones 


May 





Su woche anna 70—Trafalgar 


STEPHEN “TOWNSEND 


NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
ector, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music 


Teacher of Singing 
Th ur rsday 
Choral Dir 


\ 
Wednesday 


day, Monday. 


VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Artuur J. Huesarp (Retired) 
Coaching, Program Building 
Dr. George L. Dwyer 
Boston, Mass. 


Successor to 
Vocal Technique, Diction, 
First Assistant: 

246 Huntington Ave. 


Estelle LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 
New York Tel.: 





145 West S6th St., 1787 Circle 


Kuen BELLAMANN = 


Specializes in Voice Placemen 
200 West 57th Street, New York. 


Studio: 





moons aaen with 


LIEBLING 
"Phone Circle 9873 


STILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St., New York Tel. Endicott 1938 


EDWIN 


WAIN 


BARITONE 
Mgt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG Fisk Building, New York 


GODFREY '¥ LUDLOW 


Australian Violinist 


Studio: 

















Instructor of Sevcik and Auer Methods 
101 West 58th St., Apt. 18, New York. Circle 4179 


ANNA, CASE @. 


Famous American Soprano 


Studio: 


Exclusive Management: 


1451 Broadway, New York. 


Exclusive 
Management 
. E. JOHNSTON 
ago Broadway 
New York 
Victor Records Vitaphone 
Hardman Piano 


Summer School July 5 to 28, 1928 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 
Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musi- 
cianship and how to teach the Beginner to play 
in the First Lesson. 

Sight Singing without “Do re me,” 
‘Numbers.’ 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Construct- 
ive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in 
Send for 


Johnston, 














“Intervals,” 


Every State 
catalogue and Guest 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 5551 


Card 








OSCAR 


SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Ejighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 





(From Jane 25 to July 30 Mr. Saenger will conduct a 
Master Class at the American Conservatory in Chicago.) 
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(Continued from page 41) 
Miss Hallett played with easy grace, 


and delightful in- 


of Music in Boston, 
beauty of expression, distinctive phrasing, 
stinct for precision in pedaling. The Rockland Boys’ Band, 
organized about a year ago, under its leader, A. G. Kirk- 
patrick of : homaston, made its first appearance in uniform. 
The youngsters played with good tone and excellent rhythm. 
Practically none was familiar with instruments before start- 
ing work in this organization. The junior luncheon was 
attended by fully 275. Miriam Best of Augusta, long in 
iational Federation work and now engaged in junior work 
in Maine, was the toastmistress. There were fifteen num- 
bers on the afternoon junior recital program. Outstanding 
rumbers were the playing of the twenty-piece orchestra of 
the William R. Chapman Club of Bangor, under direction of 
Linwood Bowen, a junior. Two very small children from 
Portland, Phyllis Potter, six years old, who played The 
Music Box by Heins and The Paper Chain by Lynes very 
well, and Robert Kingsley, also of gy eight years old, 
who played Paderewski’s Minuet No. 1 splendidly, delighted 
all. Different, and well done, was a group of musical read- 
ings with Bessie Margaret Flood, pianist, and Barbara Jean 
Langdon, reader. These children were from the Annie 
Louise Cary Club of Gorham. Leah Comeau, a member of 
the first junior club to federate in 1923, presided at the 
junior sessions. Officers, all reelected except where noted, 
are: president, Julia E. Noyes, Portland ; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, Portland; second vice-president, Eliza- 
beth M. Litchfield, Lewiston; third vice-president, Mrs. 
C. W. Towers, Houlton; recording secretary, Evelyn Badger 
Carroll, Portland (new); corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
George F. Gould, Portland (new) ; treasurer, Mrs. S. Mer- 
ritt Farnum, Lewiston; auditor, Clinton W. Graffam, Port- 
land: directors, Mrs. E. W. Loane, Presque Isle; Mrs. 
E. F. Berry, Rockland; Mrs. C. T. Burnett, Brunswick ; 
Mrs. Ernest Theis, Westbrook; June L. Bright, Bangor. 
The convention voted a sum (to be decided by the board) 
to the Lillian Nordica Association toward preservation of the 
diva’s birthplace at Farmington, and they determined on two 
simultaneous contests—one for young artists and the other 
LN.F 


for students. io OO RN 


San Francisco, Cal. Upon entering the Community 
Playhouse of the Women’s Building, one was immediately 
a prevailing atmosphere of depression. And 
it would have been strange indeed had it been otherwise, 
for the large audience had gathered to hear the Persinger 
String Quartet in its farewell concert. Ever since the late 
Hecht brought this little band of musicians together 
as a chamber music organization it has been a vital “factor 
in San Francisco’s musical life. Because of his sponsor- 
ship and enthusiasm for this particular form of music, the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, or the Persinger 
String Quartet, as it has been known during the past two 
years, was enabled to spread its activities not only on the 
Pacific Coast but also throughout the entire country. The 
sain performed upon this memorable occasion included 
Haydn’s quartet in D minor, Schubert's Variations (Death 
and the Maiden) from the D minor quartet, and Chausson’s 
concerto, op. 21, wherein the quartet had the valuable assist- 
ance of Henri Deering, pianist, and Lajos Fenster, violinist. 
The playing of the Persinger String Quartet left nothing to 
be desired. The Haydn and Schubert numbers were en- 
chantingly done The Chausson Concerto, music of bril 
liant display of the modern trend, was given by artists of 
the quality to bring out its full meaning. Mr. Deering’s 
piano with rich measure of tonal beauty, blended in a har 
monic scheme showing his excellent understanding of en 
ile playing ; the collaboration was ideal. Deering’s play- 
ing had an interpretive abandon, backed by a technical dex- 
terity that aroused his listeners to fervor and left the super- 
critical with nothing else to do but cheer. 

Sterling artistry of interpretation combined with a depar- 
ture from the hackneyed, in the arrangement of a program 
made the song recital of Luella Melius one of unusual in- 
terest. Mme. Melius won much applause from the capacity 
udience with her beautiful soprano voice and charming 
manner Assisting at the piano was Edward Harris, an 
accompanist par excellence, while Walter Odcesterreicher 
provided flute obligatos of sympathetic quality. This event 
mceert of Selby C. Oppenheimer’s present 


conscious of 


Elias 


sem] 


was the last c 
series 

Reinald Werrenrath provided a program of genuine art- 
istic worth in his recital in Scottish Rite Hall, the baritone 
being the last attraction in the Wolfsohn Artists Series for 
this year. Following his custom, Mr. Werrenrath arranged 
a list both original and fascinating in which to exploit his 
superlative vocal and interpretative gifts. Werrenrath not 
only warm, musical voice, but also qualities 
which so many singers lack, a velvety legato, a production 
that is smooth and even, a control of vocal dynamics, from 
a delicate pianissimo to a round and vibrant forte, so com- 
plete, and with so much that is both tender and essentially 
manly in the delivery of his songs, that he all but disarms 
criticism. As is always the case, Mr. Werrenrath was ap- 
plauded to the echo. Herbert Carrick was Mr. Werren- 
rath’s accompanist, anc? a mighty fine one, too. He was also 
heard in a number of solos. 

The third concert of the Wind Instrument Ensemble of 
San Francisco took place in the Gold Ballroom of the Fair- 
mont Hotel. The unusual program was in itself full of in- 
terest, and it was excellently performed by the woodwind 
players assisted by that admirable ensemble pianist, Margo 
Hughes. This recital was in every respect the most delight- 
ful that this fine organization has so far given and it pro- 
vided for the large audience an evening of artistic enter- 
tainment. These concerts are managed by Lulu J. Blum- 
berg. 

In the Exposition perc og Paderewski, before an 
audience of 4.000 persons, again demonstrated his full and 
moving mastery of the piz santorte in a program well de- 
signed to exhibit the excellence of his technical and poetical 
ability. 

Lawrence Strauss, California tenor, has closed his studio 
for the summer months and has departed for Europe to re- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 70th St., New York City Tel. Endicott 8144 


Vocal coach to Martinelli 
and 

Teacher of Della Samoilof 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter ea al | 


Henry 


William S. B RADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 








Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 


MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Soprano 
With the Metropolitan Opera C 


‘0. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETT “Es 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 7 East 38th St., New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ws oe Tel. Caledonia 2777 








OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory of Music 





Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


NANA GENOVESE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


BRUNO ZIRATO 
New York 





Personal Representative: 
322 West 72nd Street 
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1451 Broadway, New York 
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Exclusive Management 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 
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ON COAST TO COAST TOUR SEASON 1927- oe 
Management of HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
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Pupils of Mauro-Cottone in Recital 


On May 22 several pupils from the class in organ and 
piano of Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone were heard in a re- 
cital at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. Those 
who participated were: Kenneth J. Winter, who opened 
the program in a dignified manner with numbers by Bossi 
and De la Tombelle; Dorothy Fieves, who has a sure and 
powerful way of playing, and interpretated numbers by 
McKinley and Dubois; Beatrice Kluenter, a graceful wisp 
of a girl, who gave charming style to the Mauro Adantino 
all’Antica, and also played very capably numbers by Bach 
and Gabrielli; Joseph Sanfilippo who showed fine technical 
equipment in a Bach Toccata and Fugue; Isabelle Ketcham, 
who displayed keen musical appreciation, put to good ad- 
vantage by her obviously developed mastery of the instru- 
ment; and Maruska Konrad, a very able performer and 
a member of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, who 
gave a brilliant interpretation of the finale from the Guil- 
mant Fourth Sonata besides works of Bach and Mauro- 


DR. MELCHIORRE 
Vew York concert organist and composer, 
presented six organ pupils in a recital at the 
Auditorium, New York. (Laviosa photo) 


MAURO-COTTONE, 


who 


Cottone; this last, Christmas Eve in Sicily, is full of local 
color. 

The participants were assisted by Aurora Mauro-Cottone, 
pianist, daughter of Mauro-Cottone, and her three se- 
lections by Debussy and Chopin the Cathedrale Engloutie 
and Nocturne in C sharp minor were played with a sense 
of appropriate reserve, a lovely tone quality and a well bal- 
anced technic. The poise of Miss Mauro-Cottone was also 
characteristic of all the others on the program. The audi- 
ence was delighted. 


Estelle Liebling’s Studio Items 

Joan Ruth formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
has been engaged by Mr. Coppicus for a three weeks’ con- 
cert tour of the south. 

The Liebling Male Quartet, known professionally as 
the Four Recorders, has been engaged for the new Eliza- 
beth Marbury operetta, Love in a Mist. 

Madeline McMahon, lyric_soprano_is on a vaudeville 
tour as prima donna in the Oakes & Delour Review. 

Beatrice Belkin, coloratura soprano, was the soloist at 
the Roxy Theater the week of May 14, singing Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto. 

Jessica Dragonette ‘sang the lead in The Geisha Girl on 
the Philco Hour, on May 16. All are Estelle Liebling ar- 
tist pupils. 

Isabelle Burnada Again to Sing in London 

Judging from the splendid success of her New York re- 
cital earlier this season, it was not surprising that Isabelle 
Burnada, Canadian soprano, created such an excellent im- 
pression early in May when she sang in London. As a 
result this gifted singer was presented at Buckingham Pal- 
ace before the King and Queen on May 9, the Canadian 
representative arranging it. 

Miss Burnada will give a second London concert short- 
ly, under the patronage of the Canadian High Commissioner, 
the Honorable Peter Larkin. She will be heard in America 
next season under the management of Betty Tillotson. 
New York, Boston, Chicago and many other large cities 
will hear her. 


More Honors for Edwin Franko Goldman 


Edwin Franko Goldman, who was one of the judges of 
the Ohio State Band Contest on May 11, held at Columbus, 
O., was presented with another handsome gold medal by 
the Ohio State Band Contest Association. He was also pre- 
sented with the key to the city of Columbus by Mayor James 
J. Thomas, the presentation being made at the City Hall. 

Within the space of three weeks Mr. Goldman has been 
presented with three medals. On May 13 he conducted a 
concert at Fostoria, O., and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 
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Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Direction: Concert Management 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 
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METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


q bretpmen 
DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists 
Nevins, Volkel, Adam, Schlieder, Jones,, McAmis, 


Tidmarsh, Burroughs and scores of others. 


Free Scholarships 
17 East 11th St., New York 
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Berolzheimer, Harris, 


Fall Term October 9th 
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THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE Bennts. Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
School of Music, 93 Madison S&t., Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. June 25, North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore 
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IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Hill Ave., Richmond, Va-, Jan., June, 








June, St. Sy ys July, —— 
Ga.; August, Asheville, N. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
a Ave., Detroit, Mich. os 
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GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., 
Twin Fatlis, idaho. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 


— A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
rk City; Pouch Conary 345 Clin- 
bn Ave., Brooklyn, N ° 


Tulsa, Okla. Normais, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 
Bowile Street, Amarillo, Texas. Sum- 
mer Teachers’ Classes June 11th, 
Amac tite? * ti 17th, Colorado 
Springs, Col 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing ogame of Music, 
Lansing, Mich 
nAmeT BACON MACDONALD, 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. June 4, Dallas; July 10, Cleve- 
land; Aug., Little Rock, Ark. 
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VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 
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St., San Antonio, Tex. Summer 
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MRS. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Hen- 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


50 West 47th Street New York 
Telephone: Bryant 6603 

















GEORGE S. MADDEN 


ULTRAIST IN TONE PLACING 
A Singer who can teach Singing 
1425 Broadway, New York Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
Literature on request 
Special Spring and Summer Course now starting 





HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 


PILAR-MORIN pricitition 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
320 Central Park West, New York 


VOICE BUILDER 
and COACH 
Studio: 

251 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 





Studie of the Theater 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
York, N. Y Tel 


Tel. Riverside 9605 


0 Ww Academy 2133 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
37 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


MARGUERITE LICHTI 


HARPIS 
SEASON 1927-28 NOW BOOKING 
For available dates address 48 West 50th Street, New York 


106th Street, New 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Tel. Harrison 5930 


Chicago 
HILDA GRACE 


/ GELLING 


Teacher of Singing 


Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 215 West 98th St., New York 


Tel. Riverside 5143 


LOVE and INFINITY 


A Song of the Sea 
By 


CARLYLE DAVIS 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., 3 New York 


East 43rd Street, 





One Artist's 
“Com panion- 
ship” with a 
Kranich & Bach 


HAVE 
the 
superlative mer- 
its of the 
Kranich & Bach 
Piano for so 
long that it is 
with the utmost 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 


(Continued from page 44) 


main until the latter part of August. It is Mr. Strauss’ 
present intentions to spend most of his time in Italy pre- 
paring programs of the modern Italian literature of song 
with one of the foremost maestros of that country. 

One of the great musical losses sustained by San Fran- 
cisco’s artistic colony last month was Edouard Deru, Belgian 
violinist, who passed away after a brief illness. Mr. Deru 
was active in San Francisco and the bay regions during the 
past few years as a pedagogue, artist, ensemble player and 
concertmaster of the California Music League orchestra. 
Mr. Deru was highly esteemed as a man and musician by 
the entire profession and he will be missed by the many 
friends he attracted. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto, has returned to her 
home after spending two delightful months in New York, 
where she attended many of the outstanding musical events 
of the metropolis. Mrs. Atkinson is again occupying her 
two church positions here and has resumed her studio 
activities. 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, has gone East for several weeks whence he will 
join Mrs. Hertz in Vienna. Mr. and Mrs. Hertz plan to 
attend the music festivals abroad and return to San Fran- 
cisco early in the fall. 

John M. Williams, lecturer on music, is giving a series 
of talks for musicians at Sorosis Hall. Mr. Williams’ sub- 
ject is The Musical Education of the Child. 

Four new arrangements for violin and piano by Louis 
Persinger have been accepted for publication by Carl Fisher, 
New York publishers. Two of these pieces bear the dedica- 
tion. “To my beloved pupil, Yehudi Menuhin.” 

The pupils of Isabelle Marks gave a studio recital recently. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist and violist of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra and popular lecturer on musical 
tcpics, presented his pupils in a well prepared program at 
his studio which was heartily appreciated by a large gather- 
ing. 

Modern music was the theme of the program of the San 
Francisco branch of the California Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in its meeting at Sorosis Hall. Alvina Heuer Wilson 
gave a short address; Lincoln Batchelder contributed a piano 
group. and Rose Relda Cailleau, soprano, accompanied by 
John C. Manning, sang a number of charming French songs. 
President Henrik Gjerdrum presided at the meeting. 

Rose Florence, mezzo soprano of wide reputation and one 
of San Francisco’s most efficient vocal pedagogues, gave a 
studio tea recently that attracted several hundred of her 
friends from both the social and musical world. A delight- 
ful musical program was given during the afternoon in 
which a number of Mme. Florence’s punils participated. 

The choir of the Russian Cathedral of San Francisco sang 
for the eleven o’clock service in Memorial Church, Stan- 
ford University. Warren D. Allen played an organ pro- 
gram of Russian music by Rachmaninoff, Borodin, Rubin- 
stein and Stravinsky. 

Winifred Howe, a San Franciscan, who has studied here 
and abroad with Nadia Boulanger, Decreus, Philippe and 
others, has joined the faculty of the theory department of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music, where she will teach 
all summer. 

, The Dominican College Conservatory of Music, San 
Rafael, presented Ruth Williams, contralto, accompanied by 
Virginia Tollerday. in a concert recently. Miss Williams 
interpreted most effectively music by Mendelssohn. Strauss. 
Schumann, Wolf. Franck, Brahms, Watts and Gretchaninoff. 

One of the outstanding musical events of the year in 
northern California was the recent production of the opera, 
Der Freischutz, by Von Weber, presented hy the Conserva- 
tory of Music of the College of the Pacific. The cast of 
100 was directed by Charles M. Dennis, dean of the Con- 
servatory. The stage settings and costumes were designed 
and made hv DeMarcus Brown, director of the Pacific Little 
Theater. The leading roles were sung bv Aenes Clark and 
Frances Bowerman, sopranos; J. Henry Wolton. tenor. and 
Peter Walline Knoles, baritone. The noted A Cannella 
Choir of the Conservatory sang in the chorus. and the 
college orchestra provided the accompaniment. ott. me 


Spokane, Wash. Schumann-Heink was honored by 
the Mendelssohn Cluh of Spokane at the concert given at 
the Lewis & Clark High School under the direction of Prof. 
Frank Tattersall. The club presented her with a scroll 
signed by all the members, acknowledging appreciation of 
her art and kindliness at all times. They sang especially 
for her one of her favorites—Danny Bov. She compli- 
mented Fern Clann. assisting violinist: Alice Schuknecht, 
soprano soloist. and the accompanist. Hazel Devenish. 

The Holy Name Academy gave its annual spring recital 
at the Academy Auditorium with a program by its pupils, 
consisting of piano, harp, violin and vocal solos, inter- 
spersed with duets and concert numbers. Tt was a fine 
rendering, very creditable to the Sisters in charge. 

The Student-Artist recital at the Knights of Columbus 
Hall, under direction of Elizabeth Cronan, presented an 
excellent program. Mrs. J. W. Bergan. vocalist, was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Charles Freese, and Dorothy A. Smith, 
pianist, was a distinct success. : 

A program for two pianos and vocal selections was given 
at Sherman-Clay Hall under the direction of Miss Diamond, 
organist of All Saints Cathedral, in cooperation with Ger- 
trude Moore. It was well rendered. Mrs. Moore is the 
organist of the Grace Baptist Church. 

Recital of the piano and violin students of the Herbst 
School of Music was given at the studio and was well at- 
tended. 

Julia Gaffney presented her pupils in a recital at the 
Sherman-Clay Hall. The Eddy School of Dramatic Art 
assisted. J. DE 


Springfield, Mass. Springfield’s two day festival 
opened with a splendid performance of George W. Chad- 
wick’s Judith. The chorus of 350 voices was conducted by 
John J. Bishop and the orchestral accompaniments were 
furnished by fifty members from the Metropolitan Opera 
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House orchestra. Kathryn Meisle was well cast in the role 
of Judith, singing with dramatic intensity and making a 
profound impression upon her audience. William Gustafson 
gave a dignified portrayal of the priest, Ozias, and Tudor 
Davies as Achior and Stuart Gracey as Holofernes both dis- 
played fine artistry and well merited the enthusiasm of the 
audience. The program for Saturday afternoon, May 12, 
was provided by the Springfield Symphony Orchestra with 
Arthur H. Turner wielding the baton, and Olivia Cate, pian- 
ist, playing the Cesar Franck Symphonic Variations and a 
group of solos. The climax of the festival came on Satur- 
day evening when Rosa Ponselle appeared with the Spring- 
field Symphony Orchestra. She sang the Pace, Pace aria 
and was applauded vigorously, in response to which she 
sang for an encore The Night Wind. She had piano ac- 
companiment for her second appearance and sang so glori- 
ously that many encores were demanded and graciously 
given. The Orpheus Club and MacDowell Male Choir also 
were heard on this program, singing many selections under 
the baton of John J. Bishop, and the Springfield Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Turner, played the Swedish 
rhapsody, Midsommarvaka, by Hugo Alfven; The Fairy 
Garden, by Ravel, and the Flight of the Bumble Bee, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, repeating the last for an encore. 


Terre Haute, Ind. As one of the numbers of the 
student activities course, an ensemble program was given 
at the Indiana State Normal by Isador Berger, violinist, 
3runo Steindel, cellist, and Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist. 
The artists were greeted by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The two concluding numbers of the concert course 
sponsored by the junior high schools were given by the 
Terre Haute Symphony, under the direction of Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Bryant, at the Shrine Temple, and by Willfred 
Fidlar, violinist, and Paul Fidlar, pianist, at the Central 
Christian Church, and also in the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School auditorium. In view of the success of the first 
year’s venture, another series is planned for next year. 

The music section of the Woman’s Department Club pre- 
sented Neva Rankin, soprano, pupil of Clara Bloomfield, and 
Mary Watson, pupil of L. Eva Alden, in a recent recital at 
the First Congregational Church. 

Lois Beasley, student of Anna E. Hulman, has accepted a 
position as piano instructor at National Park Seminary, near 
Washington, D. C. 

Vivien Bard, pupil of Anna E. Hulman, has been engaged 
to give 2 piano program at the State Normal at Chadron, 
Neb., as part of the annual May Festival. es 


Althouse Scores at Spartanburg Festival 


Paul Althouse, who was one of the Spartanburg Festi- 
val soloists, scored high favor with the reviewers, the critic 
of the Herald saying in part: “Paul Althouse’s warm, tim- 
brous tones and feeling interpretations in the concert last 
evening was a particularly delightful dainty among many 
good offerings. Mr. Althouse has sung at the festival be- 
fore and if the audience on hand last night would cast a vote 
he would assuredly sing often again. There is a real fire 
in that voice; the diction is admirable and his manner of 
presentation infectious. Yet it was Mr. Althouse that large- 
ly brought the thunderous applause at the conclusion of 
the singing.” 

Said the Journal and Carolina Spartan: “Althouse, was 
particularly well received by virtue of the lovely timbrous 
quality of his voice.” 
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“She was in excellent voice. 
There is a caressing sweet- 
ness to her tone, and she is 
more than a mere dispenser 
of beautiful sound, for she 
is an interpreter of no mean 
ability.” 


The New York Evening Tele- 
gram said the above about May 
Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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Waterbury’s Annual Symphony Concert 


The ninth annual concert given by the Waterbury, Conn., 
High School Symphony Orchestra, Floyd C. Evans, con- 
ductor, offered special enjoyment to the listeners. The 
orchestra has been increased this year so that the instru- 
mentation has been augmented by two oboes, a bass helicon, 
English horn, two double string basses and three cellos. 
This yearly event is a thing of which Waterbury folks are 
proud, and this time it was acclaimed as being “bigger and 
better than ever before.” The program was an ambitious 
one and included Rossini’s overture to the Barber of Seville, 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, shorter numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, Seitz and Delibes, and the closing work, Carneval 
Overture, by Dvorak. 

The Waterbury American stated: “The way in which 
the program was played showed that the members of the 
orchestra had a genuine appreciation of the best compositions 
of the great music masters, and had put into their work 
mr of hard and faithful study under a competent leader. 

2 Each year’s concert shows a distinct advancement 
in good orchestral work. The opening number was played 
with a dash and spirit that made it a fitting opening for an 
enjoyable program. The three movements for the sym- 
phony were beautifully played; the contrast of the hero 
theme, with the beautiful and pathetic theme of the Marcia 
Funebre, and the plaintive music of the adagio being well 
brought out, while the third movement, which returns to 
the brighter spirit, was another fine bit of orchestral work. 
The three shorter numbers were full of pleasing contrasts. 
38 It was one of the finest events of the observance of 
music week here.” 

The orchestra was assisted by Maurice Wallen, tenor, 
who sang two arias. Following the concert, letters of music 
were awarded to those who had been members of the or- 
chestra for four years. Dr. Donovan, who made the awards, 
also praised the fine work of Dr. Evans, teacher of instru- 
mental music in the local high schools and its value to the 
city. 


Bell-Ranske’s The Magic Wand 


The Heckscher Theater was well filled recently when 
Mme. Bell-Ranske, director of the National Voice Forum, 
presented The Magic Wand, employing children of various 
ages only. This was preceded by a Silver Cup Contest. 
Winners were Jeanette Bolnick, who sang finely, with flute 
obligato by Noel Neilson; Helen Smuckler; The Constance 
Towne Studio; Grace Crooker, Charlotte Umland, the Prin- 
cess of the play; Sylvia Altman, fourteen years old, who 
directed the music, with special praise for petite Marguerite 
McNamara, who danced the Black Bottom perfectly. Gaby 
Rocquelle, Rudolph Brander, Julian Altman, these young 
people also won are and deserved applause. The play 
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itself was full of brilliant costuming onl entrancing stage 
effects, with fairies, cae children, banner bearers, and 
other features. The Tamaroff dancers, appearing on short 
notice, were also much applauded and appreciated. 


Dorothy Johnson in Recital 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan presented Dorothy Johnson, 
soprano, in the first of a series of vocal pupils’ recitals at 
the commodious Mehan Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
May 23. Assisted by her youthful mother, Marian Page 
Johnson, as accompanist, the winsome singer gave a fine 
account of herself, for her voice has color, warmth and 
power, coupled with poise. French songs by Fourdrain, 
Paulin and others, had daintiness, especially lovely low tones, 
and charm. The Italian group, by Puccini, Toselli and 
Sibella, was beautifully done, Ripianto with infinite grace, 
and La Girometta in jocular vein. An Irish group by Fraser 
and Hughes had alternately folk-spirit, tenderness and hu- 
mor, and the final group, sung in English, by Gretchaninoff 
and Matthews, and Spirituals (Burleigh), showed her gift 
for characterization, coupled with vocal control. Mrs. John- 
son played accompaniments notable for their sympathy and 
accuracy, and a large audience attended. 


68 West %3th Street, New York 
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Martin Ross Representing Daniel Mayer 
in Mid-West 

Besides managing Georges Baklanoff, baritone; Eugenia 
Vandeveer, soprano, and Franz Pfau and Raphael Spiro, 
pianist and violinist (sonata recitals), Martin Ross, th 
Chicago manager, has taken over the mid-western represen 
tation of Daniel Mayer, Inc. Mr. Ross has the booking of 
the Daniel Mayer attractions in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 


Tamme’s Chorus at the MacDowell Club 
The Vocal Art Club, under the direction of Charles 
Tamme, is to give a concert at the MacDowell Club on June 
8. Mr. Tamme has built up an interesting organization in 
his Vocal Art Club, which rehearses at regular intervals < 
his New York studio. He includes in his rehearsals voce al 
training and an opportunity for singing solos for those who 
have the ability, and he guides the artistic destinies of indi 
vidual club members so that they not only learn the 
of the choral works they sing but musically 
trained as well. 
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VOICE TEACHER, old Italian school, 25 
years experience, seeks permanent connec- 
tion with Conservatory. Specialist in 
diagnosing vocal defects, and correcting ye A 
through liberated tone, diaphragmatic 


A MASTER PIANIST is desirous of mak- 
ing connection with first class Conserva- 
tory, preferably East or South. Address: 
S.,” care of MusIcar 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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breathing, and vitalized diction. Excep- 
tional program builder and coach. Ad- 
dress: “Voice Teacher,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





TO SUBLET—furnished apartment—from 
June 23rd to September Ist. Two im- 
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York. Phone Harlem 0092. 
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bizon, 140 East 63rd Street, N.Y.C. 
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WANTED—Composer, Arranger—one who 
has had previous experience in writing 
compositions for the piano from the first 
to fourth grades, and arranging works of 
others from a difficult to a lower grade. 
Unless you are at present engaged in this 
line of work and can furnish satisfactory 
proof of your ability, there would be no 
need to answer this advertisement. 
state experience as well as partial list of 

and arrangements, 
Communications to be 
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carried on in her summer office at Plain- Church, Englewood, N. J., and at the Temple Israel, New 


York City, for which she has been re-engaged. 


being actuz ally 


Wissow Artist Plays with Orchestra aa NN 
1¢€ i 8 


Sylvia Noble appeared as soloist with the 
lub at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
the Grieg A minor piano concerto. Despite the 


Symphony 
on May 6, 


Mary Hopple’s Portrayal of Alan A’Dale 

tact that Miss Noble is only sixteen years of age, the Phil- Mary Hopple, artist-pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, recently 
adelphia Public Ledger contended that the artist showed won significant success 1n operatic performances at the Lit- 
musical maturity quite unusual in one of !so few years and tle Theatre, 3rooklyn, receiving enthusiastic praise for her 
role of Alan A’Dale in De Koven’s Robin Hood. Some 
press comments follow, the Brooklyn Eagle saying: “Alan 
A’Dale was very charmingly portrayed. . . Her singing 
was inost delightful, particularly O Promise Me and St. 
Swithin’s Chimes; she also displayed much ability as an 


Meisle Scores at Springfield Festival 


Kathryn Meisle’s recent appearance at the Springfield 
Music Festival marked the popular contralto’s second suc- 
cess at these festivals within two seasons. Last May she 
was engaged for 
the “Artists Night” 
program and to 
sing the contralto 
part in Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem. 
Her reception by 
press and _ public 
was so great that 
she was immedi- 
ately reengaged for 


playing 





actress.” 

The Brooklyn 
was a competent 
said: “O Promise 
earned praise.” 

May | Miss Hopple was guest soloist with the Music Club 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., when the Standard Union said: the title role in 

“Miss Hopple has one of the most pleasing contralto voices Chadwick’s Judith, 
heard with the club for some time; her rendition of the a work not often 

done, this season. 

As was the case 

last year her sing- 

ing was received 

with lavish praise. 

Francis Reg al, 

critic of the 

Springfield Repub- 

lican, headed his 

review of the per- 

formance thus: 

“Kathryn Meisle 

Sings Title Role 

with Thrilling 

Dramatic Effect.” 

Continuing with 

his report, he said: 

‘The star was of 

the homi- 
cidal heroine her- 
self, Judith, a 
strongly dramatic 
part that was sung 
with thrilling dra- 
matic effect by 
Kathryn Meisle. It 
fits her quite as 
well as it did 
Louise Homer who 
sang the part at the 
Worcester Festi- 
val where the work 
was first produced, and perhaps vocally it fits her better She 


commented: “Miss Hopple 
3rooklyn Standard Union 
won well 
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MARY HOPPLE, 
, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
The Little Theater, Brooklyn, 
Robin Hood, appearing as Alan . 


who sang success- 
performances of 
1’Dale. 


two groups proved the high status in the work she is pur- 
suing a Folletta (Marchesi) was well done and With- 
ered Rose (Hamblen) was rich with the fine painting of an 
artist. She also sang with the club in the Welsh air, All 
Through the Night; her resonant tones carried the melody, 
and were well supported.” ; 

As a peng seg artist Miss Hopple is becoming widely 
known; has been singing weekly since October for the 
Philco Hear over WJZ, and is re-engaged for the summer. 

Miss Hopple sang as guest soloist at a number of a 
me hotel concerts, notably at the Church of the Ascension 
in the Messiah, and again in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, on Palm 
Siniiee. She appeared as soloist at a recital in Johnstown, 
N Y., on June 2. 
Her voice is often spoken of as being in keeping with the 
xauty of the Lebanon Valley where she was born. In the biog- 
raphy of Miss Hopple one finds: “After she was discovered 
by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who so enthused over her ability 
and talent that her parents listened with receptive minds to 
the great artist’s advice, she set out bravely for the musical 
Mecca, New York. After a hard two-year grind her efforts 
and her pure contralto voice were rewarded. This season 
alone she has given over twenty-five concerts, and also 
made her first appearance on the light opera stage. Despite 
her great she is only twenty-two years old. Pos- 
sessed of a charming pe rsonality, coupled with a rich con- 
tralto voice of exceptional quality and range, her ability 
was recognized. It is a rare thing for so young a 
singer to be so constantly in demand for radio, church and 
concert work.” For three years Miss Hopple was contralto 


} 


success, 


soon 


made the entire role telling and rose to superb heights in the 
murder scene, as well as in the great trio of the finale which 
was one of the most successful numbers.” 

The Springfield Union’s critic, Willard Clark, thought: 
“The singing of Miss Meisle revealed her again as one of 
the greatest contraltos this country has produced. It is a 
voice of luscious quality and even throughout. Top notes 
of arresting brilliancy were evidenced, for the music of 
Judith is more of a mezzo-soprano than a contralto. Miss 
Meisle seemed at home in both test and music and her enun- 
ciation of the text left little to be desired.” 

After the close of the festival Miss Meisle left for 
recital engagements at the State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, O., and the State Normal University, at Normal, 
Ill. Early in August she will sail for some European 
engagements and will return to this country in time to 
open her season with the B Sharp Music Club of Utica, 
J. Y., on October '17. This engagement will be followed 
by a recital for the Art Society of Pittsburgh on October 
19, and she will then go on to Minneapolis for appearances 
with the orchestra in St. Paul and Minneapolis. A closely 
booked Pacific Coast tour will follow which will keep her 
in the west until the middle of December. 


Liungkvist to Conduct Summer School 
June 11, 


summer classes in voice ‘at his branch studio in Upsala 


Beginning Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, will start 
College, East Orange, N. J., continuing for six weeks. It 
is the fourth year he has headed the voice department there. 

In this school, as well as the New York studio, Mr. 
Ljungkvist’s work includes voice placement, coaching pro- 
grams and ensemble singing. Student recitals have been 
given twice a year, on which occasions the students have 
proven soundness of voice production, thorough musician- 
ship and artistic interpretation. 

Many of the young singers have established themselves 
in church work and in the concert field. A male quartet 
trained by Mr. Ljungkvist has recently returned from a 
successful tour of fourteen concerts in the mid-western 


states. His New York studio will remain open until the 
end of July. 


soloist at the North Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
Rochelle; this year has been soloist at the Presbyterian 
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ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
306 Spring Street, Seattle. Washington 


OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
ATMAN, JOHN R. 


Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
4110 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles 
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Piano, Solfege, Harmony 
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Boarding and Day School 
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Seattle 


TRONITZ, PHILLIP 
Norwegian Concert Pianist and Peda- 
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504_ Majestic Theatre re Bidg., 
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Manager of Distinguished Artists 
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BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 


A Message to Singers” mailed on request 
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Musicians vs. Dealers—the 


Situation 


In a recent article in this department of the Must- 
CAL CourIER, there appeared some comments under 
the caption of “Musicians vs. Dealers.” An en- 
deavor was made to arouse the dealers to a consider- 
ation of the musicians. It would seem that there 
does exist a lack of interest on the part of the deal- 
ers as to the work of the musicians. The probabili- 
ties are that for these past many years the musicians 
have not been brought to an understanding of the 
work of the dealers, and this has brought about an 
attitude on the part of the dealers that the musicians 
have nothing to do with the piano business, or that 
their influence is nil. 

This is a mistake, and it is to be hoped that the 
MusicaL Courterr, through the absorption of the 
MusicaL Courter Extra, will place before the 
musicians of this country what will prove of beneht 
to them in arriving at a viewpoint as to the music 
business that will be of value, not only to the musi- 
cians, but to the dealers, and that a cooperation will 
be created that will be of value to both sides. 

Probably, in the smaller centers, conditions exist 
that are rather antagonistic in various ways. A fine 
illustration of this is given in a letter from Francis 
Schwinger, director of the Schwinger School of 
Music, of Pueblo, Colorado. This letter is printed, 
the names of the leading music houses in Pueblo are 
given, the statements made by Mr. Schwinger are 
his own, and probably present conditions as they exist 
in the Colorado city. Mr. Schwinger evidently feels 
that his school is not being recognized as it should 
be, and presents an actual illustration of what the 
MusicaL Courier endeavored to bring forth in the 
article referred to. 

It may be that there are some misunderstandings 
existing between the music dealers in Pueblo and 
Mr. Schwinger, and if there be any, the MusicaL 
Courter will be glad to present the other side of the 
question, that is the dealers’ side. Mr. Schwinger 
says in his letter, which is given exactly as he wrote 
it: 

SCHWINGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Pueblo, Colo. F 
May 25, 1928. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In the Musicat Courter of April 12, 1928, issue, piano 
and musical instrument section, there appeared an editorial 
with the caption, “Musicians vs. Dealers.” In my opinion, 
that editorial should be printed and distributed once every 
week to every piano dealer and piano salesman in the 
3. A 

My experience as a teacher of piano and violin and as 
Director of the Schwinger School of Music over a period of 
thirty years has been such that I believe that the worst 
enemies of music are the music dealers in all cities of a 
population up to seventy-five thousand. Why this should 
be so is a mystery to me, because, upon the prosperity of 
the teachers depends the prosperity of the music dealers. 
That, to me, would seem to be a self-evident fact. 

The habit of those in the music trade here, both dealers 
and salesmen, to call every first class capable piano or violin 
teacher crazy, temperamental, erratic and to vociferously 
proclaim their hatred for all musicians at all times and 
places, seems to me, to express it mildly, very poor business. 

There are always, in every community, one or two teach- 
ers who seem to be capable of turning out brilliant per- 
formers, which, of course, causes more or less jealousy 
among other teachers and pupils. The music dealer seems 
to take upon himself a fighting attitude towards the capable 
player and capable teacher because they are in the minority, 
and to the minds of the unthinking, not desirable connec- 
tions. 

To bring the subject directly to those interested, I will 
consider the three main music dealers in Pueblo. First is 
the oldest firm in the city, the Silver State Music Co., who 
uses as their leader the A. B. Chase piano and allied makes. 
The attitude of this firm towards musicians, and especially 
capable piano and violin teachers, has always been one of 
unconcealed contempt. The head of the Silver State Mu- 
sic Co. once told me that all musicians were crazy and no 
earthly use to themselves or the world in general. That 
same spirit permeates that organization today. They leave 
no stone unturned, no chance unused in which to belittle and 
villify the efficient teacher and talented student, and as a con- 
sequence their piano sales practically do not exist. The next 
dealer under observation, the Knight-Campbell Music Co., 
a branch of the Knight-Campbell of Denver, who handle 
the Steinway and Packard as leaders, are really worse of- 
fenders than the first mentioned firm in the matter of be- 


in Pueblo, Colorado 


littling pianists and violinists of the better class. The lo- 
cal manager, Harry Mitchell, has told me innumerable times 
that he wouldn't go across the street to hear the finest 
pianist in the world at any price—not only telling me, but 
he has joined hands with the worst possible influences in the 
city in the same belittling attitude. Not only Mr. Mitchell, 
but none of the other managers of these music houses are 
ever seen at any of the various student recitals in Pueblo, 
and seldom at the few and far between appearances in this 
city of any of the great artists. As in the case of the 
Silver State Music Co. the same spirit is exhibited by their 
salesmen, 

The third and last music dealer for comment is the D. Z. 
Phillips Music Co., whose principle piano is the Knabe. 
Mr. Phillip’s attitude is a trifle more kindly, but in a sort 
of tolerant and sympathetic manner, if you understand what 
I mean. I can best describe his attitude by quoting him in 
a recent remark that he made to me—‘Yes, you music teach- 
ers are all right, but you don’t make money.” At the present 
time the Phillips Music Co. are lending all their energies 
toward exploiting a boy’s band with uniforms “n’ every- 
thing.” At a recent entertainment given by this band the 
most admired musical number on the program was the 
“Ice-Cream Song.” There were no piano or violin numbers 
of any kind. 

In the recent music (of which we enclose a program) 
which is fostered and financially assisted by the above 
dealers, there was just one local piano solo during the entire 
week, which you will find marked on the Friday evening 
program. Does that look as if the music dealers of the city 
were trying to “take care of the musicians? 

The point I make in writing this letter is this, that if the 
music dealers would foster and encourage the already com 
petent players on piano and violin they would not have to 
bother with their various schemes of class instruction, mel- 
ody ways, and what not. Use of the same methods of pub 
licity for the brilliant pianos as is customary for prize 
fights and baseball games, and piano sales would take care 
of themselves, 

Merely in justice to myself, I wish to say that I have 
had pupils, both piano and violin, reach three National 
Contests of the National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
yet any suggestion from me to these three dealers is met 
with, “But that would arouse the ill-feeling of the other 
teachers and pupils.” Naturally—but can’t they realize that 
the desire to emulate is what causes piano sales? 

In closing, I wish to state that I have never accepted < 
commission from any piano or violin sale in my cutive 
career of thirty years as a teacher, preferring to let the 
patron receive the benefit of the decreased cost on the in 
strument. 

If you should desire to use this letter you have my full 
permission, as | believe that the time for diplomacy has 
passed and a little violent agitation is in order 


Sincerely, 
FRANCIS SCHWINGER, 
Director. 


There is one phase of this situation that has been 
mentioned before in these columns, and that is the 
difficulty of all the dealers in a city like Pueblo join- 
ing together in making the appearance of a pianist 
a thing of joint endeavor to interest the public. 
Managers who send out pianists do not seem inclined 
to appeal to dealers, only to those who are represent- 
ing the piano that an artist may be using. As, for 
instance, in Pueblo, it will be noticed that the repre- 
sentatives of the Knabe piano is more kindly than the 
other dealers. The fact remains, however, that if 
an artist using the Knabe piano, such as Rosenthal or 
Godowsky, was to appear in Pueblo, the Phillips 
Music Company would be the only one making any 
endeavor to make that appearance a success; the 
other dealers, feeling that such an appearance is 
solely in the interest of the Knabe piano, would re- 
frain from making any effort whatever to utilize the 
appearance of one of these great artists as a benefit 
to the entire trade of that city. 

It makes no difference what piano a great artist 
might use, such an appearance is a benefit to the 
make of piano used in the concert, and also is of just 
as much benefit to the other pianos that are offered 
for sale by the different houses, whether there be a 
concert grand among the different makes or not. 
Concerts are of benefit to the piano business, and 
when a great artist does appear, the dealers should 
all, individually, do what they can to make such an 
appearance a success. 

The attitude of the various dealers referred to in 
Mr. Schwinger’s letter is simply giving his own im- 
pressions, and is that of a man on the ground. The 


MustcaL Courier offers, and will gladly print, the 
other side of the question, if the dealers mentioned 
desire that their side be discussed. 


Testimonial Dinner Given to 
Messrs. Irion and Neuer 
The New York Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Piano Tuners gave a testimonial dinner on 
May 22 to Hermann Irion, of Steinway & Sons, and 
Berthold Neuer, vice-president of the American 
Piano Company, both of whom have lately been 
made honorary members of the Tuners’ Association. 
Charles Deutschmann, president of the National As 
sociation, and Frank W. Cann, president of the 
Newark ‘Tuners Division, were also present. Mr. 
Irion delivered a very interesting address, in which 
he lauded the N. A. P. T. for its educational work 
among tuners and technicians. He assured the mem- 
bers that he was in full accord with them personally, 
and also as president of the Music Industries Cham 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Neuer also spoke, praising 
the association for what it had done, and pointing 
out the great possibilities that lay before it. Mr 
Deutschmann summarized the association activities, 
and pointed out that the tuner was valuable to the 
company which employed him aot only as a tuner 
but as a prospect hunter. Mr. Cann followed thess 
speakers with an interesting account of some of hi 
personal experiences in tuning which proved inter 
esting and amusing. 


Women as Buyers 

Hal P. Shearer, general manager of Splitdor{ 
Radio Corporation, calls attention to the significance 
of a recent survey as to men and women retail cus 
tomers in retail stores in New York City, insofar as 
the survey has special application to radio. 

“In the twelve types of stores for which the sur 
vey gave figures,’ said Mr. Shearer, “radio was 
touched by at least four of the classifications, and in 
three out of these four the women customers far 
outnumber the men as shown by the survey. This 
is of especial significance in determining the metb- 
ods of selling radio receivers. 

“In department course, the survey 
showed that 82 per cent. of the purchases was made 
by women. 

“In piano stores, where radio is sold to a consid- 
erable extent in New York today, the percentage of 
women purchasers was given as 78. 

“In electrical supply stores the percentage cf 
women buyers was given at 80. This is distinctly 
applicable to a radio interpretation. In the hardware 
stores men outnumber the women purchasers by 51 
per cent. to 49 per cent. By way of comparison, note 
that automobiles run 59 per cent. men customers and 
41 per cent. women. In fact automobile and hard- 
ware were the only two classifications in which 
women did not outrank the men. I have mentioned 
all types of stores that the survey covered where any 
radio information may be gleaned.” 
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Seventh Gulbransen Meeting 
With the 


meetings on the Pacific 
Coast, one held in San Francisco and the other in 
Portland, Oregon, the Gulbransen Company 
pleted its 1928 program of reaching its dealers with 
a special message. In all seven of these 
conditions existing in the industry were carefully 
analyzed by John S. Gorman, vice-president and 
sales manager, while special messages were given by 
Walter Kiehn, advertising manager, and othe 
sentatives of the company. 

The big point in the Gulbransen sales message is 
a lack of man power in the industry. ‘This, taken 
together with inadequate methods of display and 
advertising, constitute the vital causes for the 
ent decline in piano selling. At the same time these 
meetings served to introduce the new Gulbransen 
line, the latest models the company has produced to 
meet current style demands. The new Triz 
met with a decided success in the demonstration. as 
have likewise the art model minuets, in brilliant 
colors and with fancy scroll backs. All the meetings 
were well attended, and the enthusiasm was high. 
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Haddor 


A Complete Line of Pianos 
Under One Name 


From a 3’ 9” Upright to a 
Concert Grand 





Haddorff Piano Company 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 











A.C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action 
A. C. Cheney Player Piano 
3illings Angle Rail Piano Action 





The complete Piano and Player line of 
Actions 





Factory, Castleton, N. Y. 














Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 


tor Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Manufacturers: Upon request and 
without obligation a M. & W. Co. 
lacquer-finishing expert will help 
you solve your finishing problems. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 
Established 1876 
438 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Offices and Warehouses: 1115 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
1212 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 


UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 
PIANO COMPANY 


711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 


GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 
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Final Status of Subewiuiiliins 


Tax in Treasury Report 


The Revenue Bill of 1928 as passed by both the 
House and the Senate contains the Senate amend- 
ment covering double taxation on instalment sales, 
with the exception that the relief was confined to 
deficiency claims arising from original returns only 
made prior to February 26, 1926. Specifically, the 
word “original” was inserted before the word “re- 
turn” in the Senate amendment, and the words ‘“‘or 
an amended return” were stricken out. 

The amendment provides that in case of claims 
by the taxpayer for refunds, the double taxation 
rule shall apply, but that in case of claims by the 
Treasury Department for deficiencies, the single tax 
rule shall apply. According to Alfred L. Smith, 
General Manager of the Chamber, who has been in 
Washington much of the time recently in connection 
with this legislation, most of the claims in the music 
industry which have arisen or would arise are de- 
ficiency claims and protected by the amendment. 
It is turther understood that there are no pending 
deficiency claims of any size in the music industry 
arising from amended returns, so that none of these 
claims have been adversely affected by confining the 
relief to original returns. A number of music mer- 
chants, about 1921, filed amended returns for pre- 
vious years which would not be covered by the relief 
now granted if the Treasury Department should see 
fit to go back into its files and reopen these cases, 
which representatives of the Treasury Department 
have stated informally would be unlikely. Most of 
these returns are further protected by the fact that 
the 1928 Act has eliminated certain retroactive pro- 
visions of the 1926 Act, so that the statute of limita- 
tions has run on most of these returns, unless the 
taxpayers have signed waivers. 

Following is the amendment as finally passed : 


Sec. 705. INSTALMENT SALES—RETROACTIVE. 

(a) If any taxpayer by an original return made 
prior to February 26, 1926, changed the method of 
reporting his net income for the taxable year 1924 
or any prior taxable year to the instalment basis, 
then, if his income for such year is properly to be 
computed on the instalment basis 

(1) No refund or credit of income, war-profits, 
or excess-profits taxes for the year in respect of 
which the change is made or any subsequent year 
shall be made or allowed, unless the taxpayer has 
overpaid his taxes for such year, computed by in- 
cluding, in computing income, amounts received 
during such year on account of sales or other dis- 
position of property made in any prior year; and 

(2) No deficiency shall be found in respect of 
any such taxes unless the taxpayer has underpaid his 
taxes for such year, computed by excluding, in com- 
puting income, amounts received during such year 
on account of sales or other dispositions of property 
made in any year prior to the year in respect of 
which the change was made. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 
in any manner modifying sections 607, 608, 609, or 
610 of this Act, relating to the effect of the running 
of the statute of limitations. 


—— ¢ — 


Columbia’s Schubert Records 

The Columbia Phonograph Company, which is 
sponsoring the Schubert Centennial activities this 
year, is making a remarkable tie-up with the general 
spirit of the movement by issuing monthly a series 
of Schubert recordings in album form, as part of 
the Master Work Series. The latest in this series is 
the Sonata in A Major Opus, played by Myra Hess, 
English pianist. Columbia’s purpose in this, it is 
stated, is to spread its educational material evenly 
over a series of months, culminating in special fea- 
tures for November, the month of Schubert’s death. 
Other all-Schubert albums in the Master Work 
Series are, the Quartet No. 6 in B Minor; Symphony 
No. 8, the famous unfinished symphony; the Schu- 
bert Quintet in A Major; Quartet in A Minor; and 
Sonata in A. 


New Platt aecaiaeaaiiait Heads 


Edwin Lester, general sales manager of the Platt Music 
Company of Los Angeles, has just announced a seg of 
changes in the executive personnel as made by Ben Platt, 
president. These appointments are as follows: C. H. Mans- 
a has been appointed associate general sales manager. 

F. Hall, formerly assistant sales manager, has been trans- 
pad to the radio merchandise division, of which he will 
be manager. A. B. McCrea has been placed in charge of 


the piano department at the main store with Leopold Poulin 
as assistant manager. Charles R. Bowen will be in charge 
of the radio and phonograph departments at the main store 
with Fred Kahn as assistant manager. Walter Nubling has 
received a special appointment as director of affiliation ac- 
tivities including the artist and music teacher divisions. 
— M. Perry will engage in special promotional 
work, 


Roy Cook Heads Piano. Division 


The new appointments for the music division of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce consist of the following: 
Roy Cook, general manager Cable Piano Company, chair- 
man; Charles E. Byrne, vice-president, Steger Piano Mfg. 
Co., ‘Vice- chairman; James T. Bristol, vice-president of the 
Bankers Commerc ial Security Company; E. R. Farny, Chi- 
cago manager of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company; and 
W. C. Griffith, president of the Chicago Talking Machine 
Company. 


End Monthly Meetings 


The monthly meetings of the Cleveland Music Trades 
Association have been discontinued until August of this 
year. At the August meeting, plans will be discussed for 
cooperating with the various other association activities, such 
as the Cleveland Division of the National Piano Tuners 
Association, and the annual meeting of the Ohio Music 
Merchants Association. This latter meeting will be held in 
Toledo during September. 


Piano Men at Paderewski Dinner 
An honorary dinner was tendered to Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski at the Commodore Hotel in New York on Wednesday, 
May 16. A number of prominent men in the piano industry 
were present, among whom were: George Urquhart, Rich- 
ard W. Lawrence, Mark P. Campbell, Herbert Simpson, 
ar J. Sohmer, Hermann Irion, Gordon Campbell, George 
Pelling, Berthold Neuer, and / Albert Behning. 


Wiley B. Allen Business Ended 
The special sale of goods of the Wiley B. Allen Co., 
which Sherman, Clay & Co. has been conducting, ended on 
May 26. This applies to the San Francisco store and the 
northern California branches. Further announcements re- 
garding the branches are not forthcoming at present. Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. are still operating them. 


Kohler Dealers’ Golf Tourney 


Dealer representatives of the Kohler Industries have 
been invited to participate in a golf tournament at the Clear 
View Country Club, Bayside, L. I. The tournament will 
be held on Friday, June 8. Two rounds will be played, a 
qualifying round in the morning, and match play in the 
afternoon. 


Mrs. John Cobb Kuehl Dead 


Under peculiarly tragic circumstances, Mrs. John Cobb 
Kuehl, of Morristown, N. J., died, following an operation 
at the Sydenham Hospital in New York. Mrs. Kuehl was 
married only the day previous to her operation to John Cobb 
Kuehl, who is a son of John G. W. Kuehl, of Steinway & 
Sons, New York. 


Robbins Music. Co. Formed 


The Visalia, Calif., Branch of the Hockett-Cowan Music 
Company, has been taken over by J. Edgar Robbins. The 
name of the business has been changed to the Robbins Music 
Company. Mr. Robbins e as formerly branch store manager 
at Visalia, which post he has held for the past eight years. 


Lehman Adds to Sales Force 


The Lehman Piano Co., St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
three additions to the sales force in the persons of Herman 
3allman, formerly with the Aeolian Company of Missouri; 
and Jack Burke and Miss Florence H. Wright, both for- 
merly with Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. 


Baldwin Takes Over Frank Store 


The Baldwin Company has taken over the Frank Music 
of Minneapolis. They will operate it as a branch store. 
. Krier, manager of the St. Paul branch, will also be in 


ies of the Minneapolis branch, 


. J . =. s 
Steinway Dealers to Visit Factory 
Steinway & Sons will entertain their dealers at the Stein- 
way factory in Long Island City. After a visit of inspec- 
tion to the new factories, the dealers have been invited to 
attend a noonday concert by the Steinway factory orchestra. 


Burt Hengeveld Resigns 
Burt Hengeveld, for the past eleven years sales manager 
of the S. Hamilton Company, music dealers, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has resigned from the company. He will leave the 
music business to enter the steel pipe manufacturing industry. 


New Building for Taylor 
The Taylor Music Company, Columbia, Mo., has just 
bought a new building which will house the Taylor Music 
Company and the Taylor ee Company. The owners 
of both businesses are L. T. Ralston and D. L. Gribble. 


Baldwin for Muehlhauser Bros. 


Muehlhauser Bros. Co., of Cleveland, have taken on the 
Baldwin piano. The Baldwin will be featured as the lead- 
ing line of that institution in all the advertising and display 
of the company. 
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pianos than any other instrument 


carried in their excellent line on 





display. There is a reason — 
reputation, quality, and 


moderate price. 
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The Grand Ensembles— 
A New Selling Idea 


The Jesse French & Sons Piano Co., New Castle, 
Ind., have hit upon a new idea in creating suitable 
home settings for the period model piano, which 
involves new designing and manufacturing divisions 
of the company. This idea has been termed Grand 
ensembles and its purpose is to supply suitable fur- 
niture to match the style of decoration of the piano. 

rhe Ensembles so named by the Jesse 
French & Sons Piano Co., consist of the popular 
Jesse French & Sons period grands made up with 
suites of music or living room furniture to match. 
The Ensembles have each a floor lamp, a music 
cabinet and an occasional chair to match the grand 
and its companion bench. Hand carvings which are 
a feature of the pianos are repeated in their ac- 
cessories and the upholstering of the chairs and the 
shades of the lamps are in harmony with the motif 
of the grand design. \ll the pieces are finished with 
the characteristic excellence of Jesse French & Sons 
productions. 

This is attacking an old problem from an angle 
entirely different from any that have been attempted 
before lhe conventional model pianos have been 
especially designed to fit in with the furnishing ten- 
of the day, with the result that the straight 
matches the atmosphere of the ordi- 


Grand 


cde ne ies 
model piano 
nary home 

However, the recent increasing public interest in 
period furnishings has brought new difficulties into 
the problem of furnishing the home. The piano in- 
dustry generally has made strenuous efforts to keep 
In the Jesse French & Sons 
line, for instance, the period designs have been 
worked out in keeping with the best traditions of the 
various Classical styles. 

In the furniture field, however, probably due to 
the number of manufacturing entities and the wide 
price range the various articles of furnishing covers, 
there has not been the same rigid holdings to strict 


up with this demand 
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period style. As a consequence at times there has 
been some difficulty in finding suitable furniture to 
go with the piano in making a real “period” music 
or living room. 

The Jesse French & Sons Piano Co., by assuring 
their dealers of a supply of furnishings of genuine 
period line and motif, thus solves one of the most 
embarrassing of the problems hitherto confronting 
the trade. 

In addition to the sales appeal that these Grand 
Ensembles possess there is another angle to be con- 
sidered, and that is the displaying of these period 
models in the windows and on the sales floors of the 
dealer’s stores. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the piano is a difficult piece of merchandise 
to display properly. However, the reward of a good 
display is proportional to the difficulties involved 
therein. The piano is an art product and must be 
displayed as such in order that the true beauty of 
line and proportion may be shown. 

The main line that displays have taken in the past 
has been to simplify the background and other arti- 
cles shown simultaneously with the piano so as to 
leave the piano as the central point of the display. 
There are many points of merit about such a display. 
However, there is a difficulty which is inherent -in 
the idea. itself. 

Aside from the pianos bought for professional 
purposes the piano is bought for the home. ‘This 
leads directly to another central motif for piano 
display, the intimate home setting which has found 
expression in many forms. The Jesse French Grand 
Ensembles have their origin directly from this idea. 

In the “home setting” displays little or no attempt 
has been made to show the complete furnishing of 
the room. Straight model instruments were dis- 
played with conventional furniture, and period model 
instruments with a few art objects designed to show 
that the lines and decorations of the piano were 
in strict accord with the spirit of the particular period 
for which it was designed. Complete sets were not 
shown because they were not always available. 

3esides the regular pieces, any or all of which 
may be had with the piano and bench, the Jesse 
French factories are prepared to design and execute 
any other piece the buyer may desire. This is part 
of the special department of custom building. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that this department 
has been one of the busiest divisions of the factory 
organization for the past few months. The demand 
for special designs and finishes has been without 
precedent in the history of the factory and it has 
been found necessary to enlarge the department in 
order to keep up with orders. 

A private showing of these “ensembles” was re- 
cently held at the factory headquarters at New 
Castle, and met with general enthusiasm. The first 
public showing of the Period Grand Ensembles will 
be held on the mezzanine floor of the Belmont Hotel, 
New York, during the week of June 4. 


International’s New Italian Section 


The International Player Roll Co., Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, New York, has started a new department of 
Italian rolls, under the name Sublime. Professor 
L. Canoro, formerly of the Q RS Music Co., has 
been placed in charge of this division. The first 
list of these Sublime rolls was made in April, and 
consisted of forty popular Italian operatic arias and 
native songs. Many of the arrangements, as well as 
most of the recordings, have been made by Mr. 
Canoro. The International will add to this library 
at the rate of forty or fifty recordings per month 
in anticipation of a healthy fall demand. The Sub- 
lime catalogue offers a fine chance for the dealer 
to put an a special Italian drive during the early 
months of autumn. 
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To Investigate Chain Stores 


The Federal Trade Commission announced on 
May 21 that it will undertake an inquiry into the 
chain store systems in the country, as called for in 
a resolution introduced recently by Senator Brook- 
hart, Iowa, and adopted by the Senate. It was stated 
that this investigation was ordered in view of the 
many consolidations that have occurred in the chain 
store organizations within the past few years. The 
general lines that the Federal investigation will take 
will be to determine whether the consolidations have 
been made in violation of the Anti-Trust regulations 
in creating a monopoly, or concentration of control 
and distribution, of any commodity, either locally 


June 7, 1928 
or on a national basis. Methods of competition will 
also be investigated, with a view to determining 
whether any agreements have been entered into to 
form combinations in restraint of trade. The com- 
parative efficiency of the chain method of distribu- 
tion with that of the individual retailer in respect 
to prices, costs, profits, services, and quality of goods 
will also be investigated. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been ordered to include in its report 
to the Senate, recommendations for legislation de- 
signed to cover the new factors worked out by these 
consolidations. 
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Many Important Changes in 
Gulbransen Sales Force 
The Gulbransen Company, of Chicago, has an- 
nounced a number of changes in its sales organiza- 
tion. Two new men have joined the staff in the 
persons of Howard Weber and E. E. Stout. Mr. 
Weber was formerly with the John Church Com 
pany, and, prior to that, with Lyon & Healy, and 
the Mathushek & Son Piano Company. He will 
cover the Central Atlantic territory, including Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. Mr. Weber 
succeeds Al Lupus, who has taken an important post 
in the sales department at the Chicago headquarters. 
Mr. Stout has been in the piano business for fif- 
teen years, the last five of which were spent with 
Rudolph Wurlitzer. He has been appointed to rep- 
resent the company in Cook County, Illinois. 

’. J. Karman has been transferred from the 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, territory to the Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado, formerly in 
charge of W. J. Eden, who has resigned. The 
Texas territory vacated by the transfer of Mr. Kar- 
man will be taken over by Edward Hill, formerly in 
charge of the Georgia, Missouri, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Tennessee territory. 
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Frank Anrys in Finance Field 


Frank Anrys, for many years vice-president and 
general manager of the Wiley B. Allen Co., is not 
to sever his relations with the music trades entirely. 
According to an advance announcement just made 
by R. B. Miller, former secretary of the Wiley B. 
Allen Co., in San Francisco, he is co-operating with 
Mr. Anrys in the incorporation of a finance com- 
pany. Corporation papers are now being drafted 
and probably before the middle of June the company 
will be fully incorporated. The company is being 
organized to do business with music houses, financing 
the paper for music dealers in instalment sales of 
pianos, talking machines and radio goods. Mr. Miller 
is one of the best known credit experts in San Fran- 
cisco, and he was the first advocate of the carrying 
charge plan for piano instalment sales in Northern 
California. A number of the music dealers through- 
out Northern California are now enthusiastically 
using the carrying charge in their piano instalment 
sales. Mr. Anrys and Mr. Miller have just returned 
from a business trip to Southern California. 

Miller said that his duties in connection with the 
new corporation will not interfere with his continu- 
ing to serve as secretary of the Music Trades Asso- 
ciation of Northern California. 
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Sonora’s New Electric Motor 

The Sonora Phonograph Company has just placed 
a new phonograph motor on the market, the Sonora 
One-to-One Electric Motor. This motor is used 
in the entire new Sonora line, and rights have been 
granted to a number of other manufacturers to in- 
stall this motor in their machines. This new electric 
motor has a number of very attractive features. It 
is absolutely quiet, produces no interference upon 
working with electric pick-up or in conjunction with 
audio frequency amplification. The speed is con- 
trolled at an absolutely constant rate by special de- 
vices, the standard three-ball governor and _ the 
banded torque absorbing device, which is instan- 
taneously operative in cases of load variation, or 
voltage fluctuation. It is fully protected, and fool- 
proof. The motor is supplied with turn table speed 
control parts, full non-set automatic stopping switch, 
or with pre-set automatic stop. The motor and all 
parts are made entirely by the new factory of the 
Acoustics Products Manufacturing Company, at 
Stamford, Connecticut. _ 


School ion Contests 


From forty to fifty thousand people witnessed the 
triumph of the band representing Joliet High School, 
Joliet, Ill., for the third year in succession in the 
national school band contests held under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. The trophy, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship, accordingly becomes the permanent prop- 
erty of that school. Competition was keen in both 
classes, only a few percentage points separating the 
leaders. Following Joliet in the class A competition 
were, Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago; Mo- 
desto, Cal., High School ; Freebel High School, Gary, 
Ill.; Hammond, Ind., High School, and Council 
Blutts, Ia., High School. In Class B the results were 
as follows: St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, 
Md. (winner) ; Lansing Vocational School, Lansing, 
Mich.; Princeton, Cal., High School; Vermillion, 
S. D., High School. 
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To Regulate Store Door Speakers 


The radio trades of the city and county’ of San 
Francisco are trying to regulate excessive use of 
loud speakers on radio receiving sets, without the 
passing of a regulatory ordinance. The Health 
Committee of the Board of Supervisors has had such 
an ordinance in view for some weeks, and the mem- 
bers of the Health Committee agreed to meet mem- 
bers of the music trades and radio dealers in con- 
fererice, at a meeting held at the Whitcomb Hotel, 
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DESIGNER—Nationally known piano manufacturer has open- 
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112 West 57th Street, New York. 











May 24. About fifty representatives of the city’s 
music houses and radio dealers were present, but 
the Supervisors did not put in an appearance, being 
too busy with the budget. 

Ernest Ingold, Atwater Kent distributor, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Radio Trade Association, presided 
at the meeting. It was decided that the radio trade 
itself should receive complaints of loud speakers and 
reguiate their abuse. The following committee was 
appointed to draft a resolution to the Supervisors: 
R. B. Miller, president of the Music Trades Asso- 
ciation of Northern California; W. J. Aschenbren- 
ner, secretary, Pacific Radio Trades Association ; 
C. F. Griff, secretary, California Retail Radio Deal- 
ers’ Association. 
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New Export Company 


The American Piano Company has announced that 
after June 1 ali of the foreign business of the com- 
pany will be handled by C. A. Richards, Inc., 70 
East 45th street, New York City. The Richards 
company was formed in 1924 and has specialized in 
the exportation of musical instruments of all types. 
It now handles all the foreign exporting for a num- 
ber of well known musical instrument manufactur- 
ers, including the H. N. White Company, the Bacon 
Banjo Company, and H. R. Stewart Co. C. A. 
Price, for many years export manager for the Ameri- 
can Piano Company, will be associated with C. A. 
Richards, Inc., in this new venture. 


Gulbransen Enters Radio Field 

The Gulbransen Company of Chicago has just an- 
nounced a radical change of manufacturing policy in 
entering into radio manufacturing in addition to piano 
making. There will be no change in volume or 
quality of the pianos produced by the company as 
the two divisions, piano and radio, will be absolutely 
separate and distinct parts of the business. The 
new Gulbransen radio sets are already in production 
and will be ready for quantity shipments by the mid- 
dle of June. There are two models in preparation, 
one a table model to retail at $137.50 and a console 
model priced at $225. The console model has a 
built-in speaker and a one dial control. 


‘Emil Koll Dead 


Emil Koll, veteran piano tuner and one of the 
founders of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners, died at his home in Cincinnati last month 
at the age of fifty-six. Mr. Koll was a past presi- 
dent of the association having served in that capacity 
during 1912 and 1913. He held the post of vice- 
president for six years, and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Board of Directors. He did 
much to make the present national body a real suc- 
cess and his passing is universally regretted. His 
widow, Mrs. Alice Smith Koll, survives. 
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Broadcasting Stimulates Sales 


Troup Bros., of Harrisburg, Pa., have 
menting in broadcasting as a method of securing wider 
publicity for the store, and building up sales. They broad- 
cast an hour of music every evening over Station WMBS, 
utilizing the Sonora phonograph and the Sonora records. 
L. A. Troup and M. C. Troup, in charge of the business, 
state that sales have increased greatly, and that many in- 
quiries have been received from as far west as the Pacific 
Coast, and as far south as Florida. The roll and record 
business has increased 600 per cent. since the inauguration 
of the broadcast program. The Troup store is a modern 
six-story building, utilized entirely by the Troup Bros. 
business. The success of this enterprise is indicative of the 
possibilities that lie in the utilizing of the radio as an ad- 
vertising medium. 
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Sherman, Clay Visuola Display 


Clay & Co. have arranged a striking window in 
Francisco main store, Sutter and Kearny streets, 
to display the Visuola Duo-Art. Two grand pianos are 
shown, side-by-side, both equipped with the Visuola, which 
is self-explanatory though window posters which give in- 
formation regarding the success of the Visuola, especially 
in the East. Its use is being taught here by Bert Farjean 
who has a number of classes. Sherman, Clay & Co.’s Visu- 
ola Duo-Art window was arranged as a compliment to Mr. 
Farjean. 


Sherman, 
their San 


Discount Company Merger 


Richard W. Lawrence has announced that a merger of the 
business of the Bankers Commercial Security Company 
and the James T. Bristol Company, Chicago, has been con- 
cluded. The latter business will be continued, with Mr. 
3ristol in charge as vice-president. 
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ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 
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A. C. CHENEY PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers of 
the A. C. Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value for the 
money. Castleton, N. Y. 





BILLINGS ANGLE RAIL PIANO ACTION, the twentieth 
century piano action, manufactured by the A. C, Cheney 
Piano Action Company, Castleton, N. Y. 





KOSEGARTEN eg A — MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





A. C. CHENEY PLAYER ACTION is guaranteed for five 
Y. 


years. Factory, Castleton, N. 








BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 


Reinwarth 
Used by the 
386-388 Second 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





G. W. MOORE, manufacturer of 
screws used by the piano trade. 
Boston, Mass. 


most of the 
44 Farnsworth 


capstan 
Street, 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 
Wis. 


Manufacturers 
plates. Racine, 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for 
and permanency. For 
matics, 


tightness, liveliness 
use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Sluts, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 22 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


manu- 
Slides, Drop 
and Pump 
Opera Place, 








STAINS AND FILLERS 
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BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, 
ers. ‘‘Motor Driven Saw Bench’ and 
tiser.”’ 


Mass 
variety mould- 
“Horizontal Bit Mor- 








MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Aliso specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Pi ano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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The Annual Conventions—Some of the 
Vital Questions Confronting the 
Industry at This Time—Changing 
Methods in Piano Selling — The 
New Competition Between Indus- 
tries—The Educational Value of 
Exhibits. 

his first week of June, 1928, the 
holding its 
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ommerce is 
The 


[ER prevents any 
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made 
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circulation 
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report being 
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June 14, a comprehensive review of 
importance d 


will 
those 


uring the convention 


report, with comments, that enable 


attended the convention, and even those who 


th a comprehensive view 


e convention, to gain 
proceedings 


It is impossible for the individual who attends the con 


vention, and especially the dealer, to be able to arrive at 


meetings of the 
the 
manufacturers 


understanding of all the 
should be 


Association, the 


ar comprehensive 


The dealer interested in 
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1er¢ 


association, and the various units that 


of Commerce. To bring all of these 


a comprehensive and intelligent under- 


what was accomplished requires time It can 


by the publishing of a wholesale number of 


ne ever reads through completely, but this 


all this, and present it in a concise man 


enable one to absorb the various move- 


et in motion for the future, as well as what 
accomplished during the 


past year 


Rambler will express his opinion of the benefits de- 


these annual conventions, for there must be 


ual meetings would not be 
to the 


are opportunities presented 


of an educational nature 


ler, especially. There 


making of c 


and, at 


mparisons as to the various makes and 


grades of pianos, the same time, there is much 


offered that enables the 


dealer to carry into his own affairs 


what will prove of value. The interchange of opinions or 


f experiences as to the work of selling pianos is of serious 
What leal 


ment. one dealer 
ilure with another 


does successfully may prove a 


dealer, and that is brought about 


fact that no two dealers carry the same line of 


instruments The dealer 


through the 


with an old-line leader proceeds 


along different lines from the dealer who does not represent 
ne of the leading makes 
dealer must solve his own problems, as to 


and 


more 


his sell- 
stand- 
manufacturing can be stand- 


rach 


policies systems. Piano selling can not be 


than pian 


If there be no individuality in the 
follow 
The 


personality 


that there can be no individual- 


the selling head of a retail piano house must 


assert his throughout the selling organization, 


there is much that benefits the dealer, which, 
absorption of ideas presented during the 
be passed along to his salesmen to be used 
the head of the house must have faith in his own policies. 


me thing paramount in the selling of pianos is that 


If he does not carry this faith, he can not pass it on to 


his salesmen. It is absolutely that faith and 


understanding be back of any project in the way of inducing 


necessary 


the purchase of pianos. 

The Rambler is not of the opinion that the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce should gather at these conven- 
tions for the purpose of having a good time. It should 


be a serious business matter. The dealers can take their 
vacations, can get away from all the excitement of business 
detail. The 


be set aside at the annual convention gatherings, and the 


“good times” that we hear so much about can 
business meetings made more serious. 

The present convention for 1928 is seemingly bent on the 
solving of the problem of why pianos are not in as great 
It is the belief of The Rambler that 
no one who can in an omnibus way solve this prob- 


demand as formerly. 


there is 


lem. Each individual must solve his business problems 


He 


together 


however, obtain information by 


other 


himself can, great 


getting with dealers, allowing discussions 
that will enable one dealer to pass on to another informa- 
tion that can be utilized and made to fit in with the policy 
of any one or more houses. 

There are many conflicting opinions being expressed dur- 
ing this present week at the convention that may seem an- 
tagonistic, but which, in themselves, are of value. One man 
may present an idea that he is utilizing in his own policies 
of selling that would be bad medicine in the systems adopt- 
ed by another dealer, all this brought about through the fact 
the 


the same line of pianos. 


that there are few retail houses throughout country 


that can present exactly 

One piano, in any given city, may be, through the efforts 
that has that for 
years, thus be an easy seller, and yet in the next city that 


of a house probably carried one make 
same make of piano would have an entirely different front 
to present to the public, and the time element is necessary 
to bring it to that same position that has been illustrated 
in the first instance. 

There are some of the Old Timers present at this con- 
The 
“I knew him when” is passed on from one to the other. 
We find that the Old Timers are not in actual alignment 
with the to the 
manufacturers and the dealers. We are living in a new 
The Old Timers who loaded an upright 


a wagon, used a broad band to hold it in place, 


vention, just as they are present at all conventions. 


present methods of distribution, both as 


age, however. 
piano on 
and hauled it over the dirt roads in the country and placed 
it in the home of a farmer, still maintain that this is the 
way to sell pianos. 

Today we have good roads, we have automobiles, and, 
above all, we have the radio, to throw a monkey wrench 
into piano sales. The talking machine has its place, but, 
above all, with the perfected broadcasting that now is com- 
ing to us, we can sit in our chair at home, and hear a piano 
solo played by a great artist in a distant city, and as plain 
as though we were in the studio where the playing is going 
The piano has to meet this competition. It is different 
from that of the bicycle, it is different from that of the 
he selling of pianos has arrived to that 
than it brute 


on. 


automobile, and t 


point where it requires more brains does 


strength to close sales. 

The epidemic of special sales that 
throughout the country is but a surgical operation, in the 
opinion of The There 
tion of stock, there has been a diminution in the production 


now is going on 


Rambler. has been an accumula 
of pianos, and these conditions have brought about a neces- 
sary “cleaning up” throughout the piano trade. Probably, 
the convention meetings will bring forth some ideas that 
will help in arriving at a solution of the problems that are 
presented throughout the special sales. Some maintain that 
it is doing injury to the piano business, some contend that 
it is a benefit to the piano business. The opinion of one 
man is not of such great weight, for there is presented 
difficulties in each separate territory that the special sales 
are bringing about a certain attitude that probably will 
create troubles, unless there are adjustments as to the lines 
that are being disturbed. 

This should not be taken up with animosity, but with a 
determination that the cause of the special sales is not detri- 
mental, and if the plans work out as they have been formu- 
lated, there may come a new phase in piano selling that 
will be of benefit to all those engaged in the placing of 
pianos in the homes of the people. 

The Rambler does not believe that there will again be 
brought about tremendous production of the piano, but 
there will be created a steady production that will be of 
benefit to those dealers who are confident that the piano as 
a musical instrument will always hold its own. There will 
not be that great demand that presented for the cheap makes 
in days gone by. When The Rambler looks back over the 
field for the past twenty-five or thirty years, and sees how 
many of the producers of cheap pianos have passed into 
oblivion, there is created a thought that the high grade and 
fine medium grade pianos will always hold their own, and 
that the dealers and the salesmen must adjust themselves 
to this holding to the artistic side of the piano business, in- 
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stead of lowering the work to meet the cheap, irresponsi- 
ble boxes that have disgraced the piano as a musical instru- 
ment for these many years. 


ne FF 

The Great Centralization in Industry as 
Exemplified in the Automobile Busi- 
ness—Piano Combinations. 


The recent absorption of the Dodge automobile business 
by Chrysler has attracted attention to the centralization of 
production of automobiles in this With three 
great the Chrysler, Motors, and 
Ford, there is presented 80 per cent. of the production of 
automobiles, it is said. 


country. 


combinations, General 


Naturally, this causes the piano man to glance over the 
centralization of the industrials in the production of pianos 
in the same way. There are something like 120 less piano 
factories in this country than there were in 1900. In fact, 
those who give attention to such matters realize that there 
are only something like fifty producing organizations in 
the piano industry. Just what percentage the few great 
combinations in the piano industry produce as to percentage 
is hard to obtain. It would seem, however, that at the pres- 
there are 
present unusual productions, and the percentage of these 


ent time about six of these combinations that 
six would probably run close to 60 and probably 75 per cent. 
of the entire output of pianos. 

There is much talk in the trade about the combining of 
two of the great concerns, but The Rambler does not be- 
lieve that there is anything in this, but if it should take 
place, it would reduce the number of units of the large 
producers, and thus bring the production within the bounds 
of a very few to a high percentage of the number of pianos 
manufactured in this country. 

The organization of the American Piano Company, bring- 
ing into one centralization the Knabe, the Chickering, the 
Foster-Armstrong, and afterwards, the Mason & Hamlin, 
was ‘deemed impossible, yet millions have been made by 
the American Piano Company, and it is not within the 
bounds of reason to presume that this profit making will 
again resume its carrying on under the new dispensation of 
control. 
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E. A. Kieselhorst of St. Louis Again in 
the Limelight — Now Handles 
Everything in Music. 


Rambler 
friend, E. 


The 


old 


notes with much interest that his good 
A. Kieselhorst, who has made St. Louis 
famous, has changed the corporate title of the Kieselhorst 
Piano Company to Kieselhorst Company. The probabilities 
are that Kieselhorst would have been sufficient, for Kiesel- 
horst spells piano, or when one reads the name Kiesel- 
horst, he thinks piano. But Mr. Kieselhorst, of St. Louis, 
is spreading out, and following the advice of The Rambler. 
The corporate powers now are very broad, and selling at 
retail or wholesale, or both. There is found now in the 
Kieselhorst building a diversified line of musical mer- 
chandise, such as pianos, phonographs, radios, phonograph- 
radio combinations, QRS movie cameras, QRS player rolls, 
Victor, Brunswick, and Columbia records, music roll 
cabinets, etc., etc., which requires a designation different 
from that of the Kieselhorst Piano Company. Modesty 
probably impels E. A. Kieselhorst to add a useless word, 
for Kieselhorst means music from all points of view, 
whether Cairo, Kansas City, New Orleans, Evansville, 
Nashville, or the other towns surrounding the great city 
of St. Louis. 


ene 


Carl C. Conway, Ex-Piano Man, Seen in 
Cincinnati—He Is Now Making 
Cans on the Profits Made from 
Music. 


Carl C. Conway, who some time ago deserted the piano 
business and turned his attention to other interests that held 
more attractive inducements in the way of replacements, was 
seen in Cincinnati one day last week. Mr. Conway refused 
to give significance to the inquiry as to whether he was in 
the erstwhile “Paris of America,” for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a piano factory, which in his piano days was not un- 
usual, but did volunteer the information that he was there 
for the purpose of looking over a can factory for the com- 
pany of which he is president. That company, incidentally, 
the largest in the world, with business running into the mil- 
lions and a replacement that can well be understood when 
the number of tin cans used is materialized into waste after 
serving their purposes as containers for food and other pur- 
poses. It may seem a far cry from pianos to cans, and also 
there are those who can realize that in a comparison as to 
profits in tin cans is immeasurable with the profits at the 
present as to pianos. Mr. Conway seems far more pleased 
as to the profit music of cans that he ever was as to the 
profit music of pianos, yet we must admit that piano music 
profits paved the way to the millions of tin can profits, with 
the music probably far more fascinating. 
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ak 
Between the Pianist 


and His Art— 
The Piano Action 


ETWEEN the pianist and the expression of his art 
lies the piano action. Upon it depends the final result 
and its effect upon both the artist and his audience. 

The piano action is made up of thousands of delicate 
parts whose relation to each other must be as carefully 
and accurately adjusted as the mechanism of a fine watch. 
Infinite care, limitless patience, and long experience are 
essential to such a task. 


To give the pianist that sense of freedom from mechanical 
limitation which is necessary to unhampered expression 
is the goal constantly before the makers of the A. C. 
Cheney Action. That their aims and ideals in this 
direction have been successfully achieved is evidenced by 
the large number of leading piano manufacturers who 
equip their pianos with A. C. Cheney Actions. 





The A. C. Cheney Complete Line 
Grand and Upright Piano 
Actions and Player 
Actions 
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A. C. Cheney Piano Action Co., Castleton, N. Y. 
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rough AudioGraphic Music the door to a new treasureland of beauty and enjoyment is opened 


AudioGraphic Music 


for the 


O simple a child understands and enjoys 

it, so authentic and enlightening, that the 

world’s greatest musical institutions have 

adopted and are using it, AudioGraphic Music has 
opened the way to greater musical enjoyment. 

Music educators everywhere are acclaiming 

And rightly, for who could 


question the authenticity of the annotations of 


AudioGraphic Music. 


Wagner’s works by his own son Siegfried, of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s comments on Beethoven, 
of Ashton Jonson’s expositions of Chopin, or 
Ravel’s explanations of his own compositions? 


These and over three hundred of the world’s fore- 


DUO-ART PIANO 


most musical authorities have collaborated in pre- 
paring AudioGraphic Music. Inspired by its tre- 
mendous importance, they have taken part in the 
work with a united enthusiasm such as has never 
before been accorded to any movement connected 
with the fine arts. 

Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch 
and scores of other great artists have contributed 
their playing to AudioGraphic Music. Is it any 
wonder then that this unusual presentation of 
music has been received as a revolutionary means 
of music appreciation, and a great step toward 


the advancement of the art? 


JEOLIAN, COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AUDIOGRAPHIC MUSIC HERE AND ABROAD 
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